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O F 



Valerius Flaccus. 



WE have very imperfect accounts left us of 
C. Valerius Flaccus: We find him 
co temporary with Martial ; and $>uintilian m 
fays, he died very young, and left his Poem of the 
Jrgonautic expedition imperfect. There are many 
places that claim him, but Setia, now Stzza, a town 
of Campania, near Velitre, feems to have the bell ti- 
tle, and he from thence bears the firnamc Setinus. 
Martial intimates, that he lived at Padua ; if not, that 
he was born there, in the following Epigram, where- 
in he advifes his friend to leave Poetry to pradtife at 
the Bar, as much the more profitable profdtion. But 
let us hear the Poet's own words : 

O mibi curarum prttium nan *vile tnearum 

Placet, Antenorci fpes £«f Alumni laris « 
Pitrios differ cantufque cborofque fororum ; 

jSs dab it ex ijlis nulla puella tibi. 
Quid pojjunt hedera Baccbi dare ? Pal/adis arbor 

Inclinat <varias fonderc nigra comas. 
Prater aquas Helicon, & ferta, lyrafque Deorum 

Nil habet £ff magnum femper inane Sopbos. 
£>uid pgtis a Phoebo? n'ummos habet area Minet*v t e 9 

H*c fapit, bite r.mnes f cent rat una Deos. 
Quid tibi cum Cirrba F quid cum PermtJJidos unda ? 

Romanum propius, divitiujquefoium eft, 

• Ufi % QraU Lib. 10. C. x. 

Vol. II. B lllic 
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t. the LIFE of Valerius Fkccus. 

lllic jEra fonant % at circum pulpit a nofira 9 
Et fteriles cathedra* Bajlafola crepant. 

Lib. i . Ep. 77. 

Dear Flaccus, gentle partner of my care, 

Thy country's glory, Padua the fair, 

The fruitlefs fong and ftarving Mufes leave, 

Nor Clio nor her fitters aught can give ; 

Why court Apollo, proud of laurePd praife ? 

The well filTd Cheft is his whom Pallas fways, 

Her's are the fruitful Olive's bending boughs, 

Whilft ufelefs Ivy for your Bacchus grows. 

Clear waters Helicon indeed affords, 

The Lyre, and Garland, and fine empty words, 

What's Cirrha, or PermeJJian dreams to you. 

The Forum's nearer, and is richer too : 

There chinks the purfe that fwells with client's fee. 

But where's the man that pays for Poetry f - 

A cold falute, a faint applaufe they give, 

On this thin diet mutt we Poets live. 

Having nothing to fay of Flaccus's life, let 
us look into his Poem. It is addrefled to the Empe- 
ror Vefpafiatiy and the Poet at the fame time takes occa- 
fion to compliment Domitian upon his Poetry, and 
Titus on his conqueft of Judaa. He has been blamed - 
by the Critics for affecting too great a magnificence at 
the entrance into his Poem, which they would have 
like thofe of Homer and Virgil t more fimple and un- 
adorned. Here follow the invocation of Jpotfo, and 
the addrefs to Ve/pafian : 

Phatbe mone, Ji Cume.t mibi confcia watts 
Stat cafid cortina domo, Ji laurea digna 
Front c *viret. Tuque O pelagi cui major aperti 
Fama 9 Caledonius pofiquam tua carbafa vexit 
Oceanus, Phngios prius ind>*natus Iulos, 
Eripe me populis & babenti uubila terra t 
San fit pater, vet e rum que fame veneranda canenti 
Fatla virum, verfam proles tua pandit Idumen, 

3 Namque 
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Namque potejt, Solymo ni grant em pulvere fr*trm % 
Spar gentemque faces 9 & in omni turre furentem. 

Lib. 1. Ver. 5. 

If confcious at Cumaan Rites I bend, 
And at the hallow'd fervice pure attend ; 
If undent' d thy laurel'd wreath I wear ; 
Phoebus, infpire my numbers, hear my pray'r. 
And thou, whofe glory from the ocean iprings, 
On which thy fleets fuccefsful fpread their wings, 
The Northern ocean, that indignant bore 
The Julian (hips back to the Gallic fhore ; 
Deign, mighty Prince, the Poet's fame to raifc 
Above mean cenfure, and protect his lays ; 
Support the Mufe afpiring to unfold 
Heroic acts in antient floryjold. 
The Flavian Bard a nobler theme purfues, 
A brother's triumph o'er the vanquifh'd Jews. 
- The fmoaking towns of Solyma declare 
The Hero's valour and their own defpair. 

The learn'd world has been divided in their 
opinion of this Author : Some Con mentators have 
not fcrupled to exalt him above all the Latin Poets, 
Virgil onry excepted ; whilft other Critics have un- 
dervalued him as much. The Poem we are about 
to confider, is an imitation rather than a tranfla- 
tion of Apollonius the Greek Poet, four books of 
whofe Poem are yet extant. And this the learned 
reader will find, if he will be at the pains of mak- 
ing the comparifon ; and it has been obferved, that 
the Latin Poet has fucceeded bed in thofe parts 
where he had not the Greek in view. Jn a word, 
he may pafs for no mean writer ; and fhe purity 
of his ftyle and poetical turn of his expreflion, has 
abfolutely fet him above S. halicus, if not above 
Luc an : As to the conduct of the Poem, he is even 
their inferior. Statius is his fuperior, both in Po- 
etry and the execution of his Poem, in the Vhebaid : 
Neither Luc an $ nor S. Jtalicus's fubjects would bear 
the feveral alterations, nor admit the many fictitious 
fi 2 ornaments 
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ornaments neceffary to make them a juft Epic Poem. 
But the Story which Flaccus chofe for his fubjedt, 
being of the greateft antiquity as well as note, 
as bordering on the fabulous times, left room for 
his genius to exert itfelf with advantage ; and hav- 
ing Apollonius y $ work before him, by comparing it 
with thofe of Homer and Virgil, he might have feen 
where it was deficient, and have fupplied thofe wants 
in laying out his own fubjec"t. But I am apt to 
believe thai Poets feldom take any other guide than 
their own genius, which makes fo many fail in the 
invention and difpofition of their Poems. 

The hiftory of the Argonautic expedition, when 
clear'd from fable, feems only this. About the year 
1268. before Christ, Jafon with Hercules, The- 
feus, C aft or, Pollux, and fome other Greeks, having 
got Argus, an able fhipwright for thofe times, to build 
them a veflel of confiderable burden, that bore the 
"builder's name in honour of his art, undertook an ex- 
pedition to Colcbos, in a kind of piracy, which was 
not counted difhononrable in thofe early times, when 
mankind had not yet learnt the juft arts of peace and 
civil fociety between one nation and another. After 
many adventures, and having efciped great dangers, 
they fucceeded in their attempt, and by the directions 
and afliftance of the treacherous Medea, brought away 
the treafurcs they went for ; and at the end of four 
years returned to Jolcbos a port in Tlejafy, from 
whence they firft fet out. 

Such a fubject would naturally admit all the or* 
naments that a good invention was capable of giving 
it. But indeed the beauty of a well regulated defign 
feems to have been ftudied byfew^ither Antients or 
Moderns. The language of the Gods was what the for- 
mer chiefly aim'd at ; by this they meant the orna- 
ments of ftyle and numbers, for which our Author 
claims his (hare of praife, and if he has not maintained 
the fame fpirit thro' the whole, we muft make fome 
allowances, fince he did not live to correct and finifli 
it. His admirers think he wanted neither genius nor 

diligence 
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dil'gence to have made it an excellent Poem, had death 
fpar'd him : Thatconfidering the disadvantage of the 
La'in to the Greek, /pollonius has been far from dif- 
fering where F l a c c u s has feenfd to tranftate him : 
That none of the fpirit has been loft in the tramfuiion ; 
and that he may be placed in the number of thofe few 
Authors, whofe copies have rival'd their originals. 

As to his knowledge, Flaccvs is thought much 
fuperior to the Greek t who has many geographical er- 
rors, and fome which might argue that he was little 
acquainted either with hittory or philofophy : Yet this 
JpilJoniits had the reputation of great learning, lie 
was fcholar to the Poet Callimacbus, whom he fuc- 
cecded in the care of the Ptolomean Library. 

As this Poem of Flaccus's is little known to the 
generality of readers, I (hall here offer them the out- 
fines of it, by which they will be better able to judge 
ofthedefign and thedifpofition. But firfl I mull oT>- 
ferve, that if dpoUonivs hid not treated this fubjvet 
before Flaccus, he would have paflcd for a writer 
of much learning and (kill in antiquity ; whereas now 
we can hardly queftion his owing the grcateit part of 
his knowledge to the Greek. But to our fketch of the 
Poem: 

Pel ias, after having dethroned his brother jEfon, 
reigned in Hamonia and TbeJ/afy, but grew troubled 
in mind at many prodigies, which the Augurs fa id, 
portended his deftruclion by J a/on, JE fun's fon Pe~ 
lias therefore ftudied all means to get rid of this object 
of his Fear : Greece was now at peace ; Hercules had 
fubdued all the monfters that inftfted it. Pelias there- 
fore refolves to fend his nephew upon an expedition 
to Colckot. The pretence of it, according to the 
Poet's legend, was this : At lamas the fon of jEolu* % 
and uncle to At/on and Pe/ia, had Pbrixus, and HelU 
by his firft wife ' Kffbele : She being afterwards turn\l 
into a cloud, he married lno the daughter of Cadmus ; 
who like a true ftcp- mother hating her hufband's chil- 
dren, perfuadrd the women of the country (Aiolia) 
to parch ali the corn that had been laid up for iced. 
B 3 The 
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The land being Town with this feed, was barren, and 
a great famine enfued. lno Cent fame perfons, whom 
fhe had bribed to her purpofes, to confult the Oracle 
of Apollo i who, according to their inductions, re- 
ported, that the God required that Pbrixus and Hellt 
(hould be facrificed. Atbamas for a long time refufed 
to comply with fo cruel an order, but at length was 
forced to fubmit. Jutt as the children were going to 
be led to the altar, their own mother Nepbe le defend- 
ing from the fky, bids them fly, and gives them a 
ram with a Golden Fleece, that would bear them over 
the fea : But Helle not fitting fail on the ram's back, 
was drowned in that part of the fea which was called 
a her her name. Pbrixus came to Cokbos, where he 
facrificed the ram in the temple of Mars, and not long 
after (as Pelias tells Jafon) was t reach eroufly mur- 
dered by jfcetes King of Colcbos and father of Madea, 
in the height of a public entertainment. Jafon foon 
perceived that his uncle's aim was his death, more than 
• a defire of revenge: However, relying on the pro- 
tection of Juno and Minerva, whom he devoutly in- 
vokes, he undertakes the voyage. The GoddefTes hear 
and grant his prayer ; and whilft Juno fpreads the 
' report of this bold adventure thro' the cities of Greece* 
to raife the ambition of other noble youths to accom- 
pany Jafun ; Minerva goes to Argus, whom (he di- 
rects to build the famous (hip that bore his name. 
Then follows a poetical account of the feveral heroes 
that came to make the voyage with Jafon, who craftily 
engages Acaftus his uncle's fon to go along with him. 
The Argonauts fhip was built of the infpired and pro- 
phetic oak of the Dodonean grove facred to Jupiter. 
The circumftancesof7*/S*'s taking his leave of his pa- 
rents AEfon and A'cimeda, is very pathetically defcribed. 
Now Pbcebus begins to be in pain for the fate of 
the Colcbian King his fon, and addrefTes himfclf to 
Jupiter about him. That God's anfwer is fine and full 
of dignity. Boreas defcrying the Argonauts, on their 
voyage, haftens to inform j&lolus, whofe abode is de- 
fcribed, and prevails with him to let out the other 

winds. 
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uinds, Who all join and raife a furious dorm, whick 
Ktptune at the intreaty of Juno and Minerva appeafcs. 
In the mean time, Pelias difcoverirjg that his (on was 
gone with Jefon> enters into a tranfport oTrage, and 
refolves the death ofjE/cniLnd Alcimede. She performs 
infernal rites for the fafery of her fon Ja/cn, and at 
the fame time devotes Pelias to the Furies, whofe aid 
(he invokes ; and then drinking fome of the blood of 
the vidim with her hufband ; the guards, whom Pe- 
lias had fent to put them to death, find them both ex- 
piring : but not content with that, by the tyrant'! or- 
der they murder their younger fon before their eyes. 
Then the Poet defcribes theutuationof Hell, in which 
part there are fome lines loli. There is a defcription 
left of the two gate*, the one leading to Tartarus, 
and the other to Efyzium. The ftiades of JE/on and 
Akimede are conveyed through the latter by Mercury 
to the regions of the blefTed, who comforts them by 
the way with an account of the punifhment that Pelias 
is doom'd to fufFer for all his crimes. Here ends the 
firft book; which I have been the longer about, as be* 
ing obliged to explain fome circumftances at large, to 
make the narration of thofe that follow clear and in- 
telligible. 

' In the 2d book, the Argonauts are defcribed fail- 
ing by Mount Ojja and Pallene, places famous for the 
battle of the Gods and Giants: thence they come to 
Lemnos. Here there is a long Epifodeof the Lemnian 
women, who murdered their hufbands at their return 
from the Thracian war, in which they had been ab- 
fent three years: only Hypjipile faved her father King 
Tboas's life, and conveyed him away in the night- 
time by fea in afmall veffel. The Poet reprefents this 
cruel action as a contrivance of Venus to be reverged 
on Vulcan, to whom Lemnos, was facred, for having 
caught her in his net and expofed her with Mars. 
That Goddefs goes to Fame, and bids her infpire the 
Lemnian women with a jealous fury againft their huf- 
bands; fuggeiling that they had brought home other 
wives from Thrace \ Then the Goddefs being dif- 
ii 4 guifed, 
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guifed, fpeaks to the principal wemcn, whom (ho 
fills with that belief. The whole Epifode is well ma- 
naged, and the incidents finely prepared : But the 
Poet fhould not have related it in his own perfon. 
But to proceed : The Argonauts land at Lemnos ; H\f* 
ftp'ilc falls in love with Ja/on, who anfwers her defires ; 
and the reft of the Argonauts fpend forne time with 
the Lemnian women, 'till the ftormy feafon is pad. 
Hercules, who had no paramour among the Lemnians, 
awakens them from this lethargy of love, and bid* 
them make hade to fea. They fail to Troy 9 where La- 
omedon reigned, and for his perjury to dpollo and Nep~ 
tune was plagued by a fea monfter : For to avert a 
plague that before afflicted the people, the Oracle of 
Jupiter had commanded that a virgin, by lot, fhould 
every year be expofed to the monfler to be devoured, 
and it was now fallen on the King's daughter. Htr- 
cules delivers the Princefs, and kills the monfter ; but 
the ungrateful Laomedoo propofed to have murdered 
his gueft and benefactor the fame night. But the Ar- 
ynauts purfued their voyage, and came to C)Kscum : 
which concludes the id book. 

Cyxicus King of the country, after having kindly 
entertained the Argonauts, informs them that he was 
at war with the Ptla/gians. The Argonauts fct fail 
again, but by ftrefs of weather are forced back in the 
ingiit-time into the fame port: fo that the guards of 
the country miilaking them for their enemies, the 
Pfia/giam begin a fkirmifli that proves fatal to both 
fiJes, but chiefly to King Cyzfcus and his people. 
Day- light di (covers the millake, and the Argonauts 
celebrate with tears the funeral of the unfortunate 
King, and perform folcmnn rites by the advice of the 
Prophet Mo/fus, to appeafe the ghofls of their de* 
ceafed friends and allies. Indefcribing thefe rites and 
ceremonies, the Poet feerm to have affected to imitate 
J'hgifs cxaltnds, whom he has very often in his eye. 
Prom thence the Argonauts fail along the coaft of Mr* 
(:t< where Hercules and Hylas land. Juno here fendi 
Mixeria to prepare the Colcbiam to receive the Argo~ 

naut* 
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nauts in a friendly manner ; Minerva goes, though 
(he knows 7 it is but a pretence to get her out of the 
way. Then Juno contrives the lofs of Hylas, the 
favourite companion of Hercules : She tells Drycpe a 
Wood Nymph, that a fine opportunity now jofFered 
of enjoying that lovely youth, which would make her 
the envy of all her filler Nymphs : then fhe raifes a 
fhg, that crofles the wood juil before Hercules and #>•- 
las ; the youth eagerly purfjes the fport, whillt Her- 
cules himfelf encourages him to it. At length the flag 
takes the water, of a fountain, where Hylas being fa- 
tigued drops the chafe to bathe : Here the Nymph- 
fleab him away. The Argonauts* after fome flay for 
Hercules , who went in fearch of Hylas, are forced to . 
fail away without him. 

The 4th book opens with Jupiter 's compaffion for 
his fon's forrows; and after having reproved Juno, he 
pours out a rich dew upon Hercules , which compofes 
the Heroe to reft. Hjlas appears to him in a dream, 
and com r orts him, and promifes him immortality as 
the reward of his labours. At the requeft of Lot on a, 
Diana, and Apollo, Iris is fent to prevent Hercules** 
going to Troy, and to bid him make hade to deliver 
Prometheus, who had been fo long confined and tor- 
mented on mount Cauca/us for dealing fire from hea- 
ven. In the mean time the Argonauts come to the 
Bebrycian coafl, where Amytus the fon of Neptune 
reigned : He was a cruel and inhofpitable Prince, and 
being a great boxer, ufed to force every ftranger that 
entered his dominions to fight him with the Ccflas,* 
and he had hitherto (lain all that had engaged him. 
This the Argonauts are informed of by fomc of their 
company whom thty fcnt to di (cover the country, who- 
hid met with a ftranger bewailing the lofs of his friend 
Otreus, whom Amycus had lately fought with and l.il- 
ltd. Poh'ux, as yet but a (tripling, prefents himfelf 
to fight the Tyrant, who infuks his youth and beauty, 
but after fome refinance is (lain by the Argonaut. The 
fhip now enters the Bfpborus, upon which the Pcet 
takes otca&rn to relate the (lory of lo \ who, being 
£ 5 perfecuted- 
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perfecuted by Juno, and paffing over thofe Teas, w 
fhe was transformed into a cow, had given them 
name of Bo/pborus. The Argonauts arrive at the 4 
anean coail, where Zetbes and Calais the fons of 
rtas dejiver Pbineus from the perfecution of the I 
pits. Thence they failed by the Cy anean rocks, f< 
tal to all that patted near them, but Minerva di 
off the rocks, and faves the (hip. Thence they 
ceed to the coaft of the Mariandyni, where King 1 
of Greek original kindly entertains them, and con 
t dates them on their victory, over Amycus 9 who 
flain his brother. 

The 5th book begins with a melancholy fcer 
the death of ldmon and Typbys, two of the Argom 
the latter was their Pilot : The prophetic (hip na 
Erginus to fucceed him. As they proceed on t 
voyage, they pafs under the rock where Promet 
was chained, and whom Hercules was then deliver 
They hear the Titans cries, and foon after fee the I 
that ufed to prey upon his liver, expiring on theft 
At length they arrive at Cole bos, and fail up the 1 
Pbajis, where they find the monument which Pbt 
had ereded in memory of his filler Helle. Here 
fan calls anchor, and having facrificed to them b 
implores their affi fiance in his undertaking. 

The Calcbian King is warned by many prodi 
to reftore the Golden Fleece : Perfes his brother 
all his counfellors had advifed him to it •. but A 
having no regard to the happinefs of his people, 
ftinately refufes, punifhes fome of the boldefl, 
even attempts to kill his brother, who had gained 
love of the people, and was fufpecled to afpire tc 
crown. He faves his life by flight, and returns 
long after with a great army, which he had ra 
among the neighbouring nations, againft A£etes % 
had already attacked the city, but was repulfed > 
lofs ; and a truce was agreed on for two days betu 
the contending parties to bury their dead, at the 1 
when the Argonauts landed. Juno and Pallas , 
they forefee Petes' % treachery, agree that the A 
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nemts (hall aflift him againft Perfes, as being the weak- 
eft f;de. 

Medea having had a frightful dream that night, 
went early the jiext morning to make the proper I u it ra- 
tions in the river $ where Ike fees the Argonmuts, and 
taking them for enemies, was going to fiy back; Her 
Nurfe allures her they are Greeks. Juxe makes Jafin 
appear with uncommon beauty and cornel inels ; and 
comes up to Medea > whom he addrefles in a very 
engaging manner, defiring leave to fpeak to the King. 
JkUdca fends one of her attendants with Jcfou^ to lead 
him to the court ; They meet the King in the temple 
of AfcUoy which the Poet defcribes. Jaf§n. in imi- 
tation of JEueas in Virgil, is defcribed entering the 
city and temple, covered with a cloud by J**9. He 
difcovers himfelf, acquaints jEetes with his errand, 
and offers fome rich prefents to exchange for the Gol- 
den Fleece. The Tyrant conceals his rage at this 
requetl, and with diflembled friend (hip promifes to 
give it, provided the Argonauts affift him tirit againft 
the enemy that bid (iege to the city. 

JEbtbs now invites them to an entertainment, 
where he informs Jafon of the caufe of the war, and 
the character of his allies there prefent. Then the 
Poet defcribes Mars in his progrefs from the northern 
regions, ttho is furprifed to fee the Argonauts at 
(iAvjw.and to hear that JEetes had prom i fed to deliver 
them the Golden Fleece, which had been confecrated 
10 him. The furious God haftens to complain to 
Jupiter of this wrong done him by Minerva and Jut* ; 
the former aufwers hhn. Jupiter puts an end to their 
depute, by acquainting them with his and /V?.v*s 
decree, and allows them feverallv to take what fide 
they pleated in the war. The book concludes wi:h .\ 
cicicription of the entertainment of the Gods, wheie 
the Mines firg to AfeL'/s harp ; A: tor which the 
mien. y.y breaks up, and all retire to rell. 

The ton book begins with Mars, who could take 

no ml. but rcfolves to deltroy the Argor.vxts ai.d their 

lL:p. Ft >■/-: bcii.g alarmed at the arrival oi the G»-eeh. 

B o deputes 
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r'epu'es fome perfons to aflure them of his good intenv * 
tions towards them, and of Metes'* treacherous tem- 
per, and to cry to perfuade them to join their forces 
with his Scythians againft the Colchian King: but this 
was in vain. Here the forces of Perfes are defcribcd :- 
A bloody battle enfues, which is related at large: 
Metes gets the advantage, which is entirely owing to 
the -valour of the Greeks. 

Juno, fearing Metes' s bafenefs, finds no other way 
to get the Fleece for Jafon 9 but by the enchantments 
of Medea. To fecure her, (he goes to Venus, and 
defires :he ufe of her girdle to regain Jupiter % love.. 
Venus foon perceived this was but a pretence ; but as (he 
hated the children of the Sun, (he readily lends her 
girdle. Furniflied with this, Juno difguifes her felf 
like Cbalci ipe, Medea's fitter ; and blaming her want- 
of curiofity, carries out Medea on the walls of the city* 
t.o view the Greek heroes fighting for her father: 
Among the reft they perceive Jafon fignalizing his 
valour. Jn?:o. never lets Medea lofe fight of hjm, who- 
pretending fhe did not know him, a&s her counterfeit 
fitter who that prodigy of valour was; Juno informs 
her of hi* quality and merit; Then bidding her ob« 
ferve him farther, the Goddefs animates the Heron 
with unufual vigour. Medea feels a Grange pafiion 
kindle in her, but is not able to refift the force of love. 
Juno now finding her fufficiently inflamed, leaves her- 
alone; (he grows very anxious for the fuccefs of f 
Ja/on's requcft to her Father. The bat.le goes againft* 
the Scythians, of whom the Greeks make a great (laugh-, 
ter. Minerva fearing Jafon mould kill Perfes, whom 
Jupiter intended to fet on the throne of Co/chos, and-* 
thereby draw on him the indignation of that God, 
conveys Perfes. wrapp'd in a cloud, out of the battle 
to his camp ; and Medea returns to the palace, never 
fatisfied with beholding the Thtftaiian Hero; which. 
ends the 6th book. 

Medea fpends the night in great anxiety; love and 
duty ftruggle and alternately prevail in her bread. The. 
next morning the Argonauts begin to think of the Gal* 

deq % 
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den Fleece, for which they had undergone fo many 
labours; but before Jafon demanded it, the Colcbiatt- 
King in a haughty manner tells him the hard terms by 
which it was to be obtained ; namely, to fow the field 
of Mars with the ferpent's teeth, to charm the dragon 
that guarded the Fleece* and fight the men that would 
fpringup from that feed. Jafon refolves to undertake 
it ; Medea pities him, but for fome time ftruggles v\ i h- 
her paffion. Juno, to compleat her purpofe, prevails 
with Vtnus to come to Medea in the difguife of her 
aunt Qrce. By this means the Goddefs infmuates her 
felf into the fecret of Medea* $ love, whom (he prompts 
to give way to k by her own example, who having 
left the barren plains of Colcbos? was now, by her 
marriage with Piatt, become Sovereign of Latium in- 
baly. Afterwards fhe perfuades Medea to walk out- 
that night, under pretence of a facrifice to Diana. She- 
meets Jafon in a grove, to which he went by Juno's. 
direction ; He implores her protection and afliftance, 
which at length fhe grants him. Then Medea per- 
forms all the magical ceremonies necefTiry to arm him 
for the adventure, and gives him the proper inftrufti- 
ons for his conduct, and then leads him to the field of 
Mars, which, he fows : The armed Men fpring up,.. 
and by her inchantments turn their arms againft each 
other, every one miftaking his fellow for Jafon. 

The 8th book begins with Medea's laft flruggle 
between love, and duty, and remorfe for what fhe had 
already done; but Love prevailing, fhe renews her- 
enchantments, and meets her Heroe, whom Juno had 1 
made exceeding beautiful, in the place where the dra- 
gen guarded the Golden Fleece. Here the two lovers 
enter into folemn engagements of mutual fidelity, and . 
Medea agrees to accompany Jafon, whom fhe now calls 
her hufband, into Theffaly. As they come near the tree, 
Jafon is terrified by the fire which flafhed from the dra- 
gon's eyes. Medea having in vain endeavoured to footh 
him to reft, promifmg to watch the Fleece for him, 
has recourfe to her fpells, and charms him into a dead 
flecp ; then bids Jafon climb up by the dragon's back 

into. 
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into the tree where the Fleece hung ; which he takes 
down, and haltcns away in triumph with that and 
hltiica to the flii p. The Argonauts fct fail. JEetes is 
foon informed of his daughter's treachery and flight. 
Abortus her brothcy, and Styrus a Scythian Prince, 
M<dea\ dclliued huibind, fit out fome mips, and pur- 
hit them, and overtake the Argonauts f calling afhore 
at the mouth of the Danube, and folemnizing the Nup- 
tials of Jnfon and Medea. Juno % to deliver them from 
the pre lent danger, raifes a florm, which fcparates 
them ; but Styrus, who being blinded by his love for 
Medea drove to bear up againit the ltorm, is cait away. 
When it was over, the Argonauts foon defer ied the 
enemy again : then they begin to murmur againil Mt- 
dda, and exhort Jafon not to cxpofe them all to ruin 
lor her fake. She foon difcovers their defign, and 
{peaks of it to Jafin with indignation : jull where J a* 
Jon h defenbed us Iludying fome dubious an Twer to 
gain time, as being yet irrcfolute what to do, the 
Poem abruptly breaks off. 

It is very piobablc the Author lived to go no far- 
ther. Bapiijia Pius an Italian has tranflated the reft 
from A/w,/o'/ius t and added it to Fl a ecus'* Poem ; 
to which we mull refer the Reader for the rell of the 
flory, fuice it is proper this (ketch fhould end where 
Flaccus breaks off, as being only intended to mew 
his m.iuner of treating this fubject. 

I think we may alluw him to have been nutter of 
fome invention, and much fpirit. Though hi;. Poem 
is thus hillorically conducted, ii is fuller ot machinery 
tlnn the .#//<■//. An affectation" of the marvellous 
runs through the whole. I he manners arc not ill ex- 
preiii'd, ;:nd the characters well dillinguilhed and va- 
rious They arc not very moral indeed, nor polite ; 
neither of which cou'.d be expected of (o ba;b iroji an 
n«;,e as that in which this event happened, which may 
partly excufe the f. ibulo'.is air and turn of the whole 
ii rr.ition. All time before this in the Greek Hiilory, 
is confcfl'fdly fabulous and obfeure ! and this jfipieh* 
bjrdering upon thole dark ages, has par taken ol their 

fate 
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fate fo far, that the very Hiftorians in treating of it, 
have inferted many Teeming fables in their accounts. 
But in order to difcover Flaccus's genius with re- 
gard to the ftyle and i'entiments, we mud quote fame 
paflages of his Poem ; and where he has Virgil in view, 
it may not be improper to fubjoin thofe paffages of the 
jEneid, which he has imitated. We (hall find his fty-'e 
in the main noble and poetical, though not equally 
kept up, his defcriptions ftrong and full, and his com- 
parifons apt and lively. The firft that offers is an ele- 
gant defcription of the JEolian I (lands, the fuppofed 
feat of the Winds. 

jEquore Trinacrio refugique a parte Pelori 
Stat rupes borrenda fretis^ quot in art her a fur git 
MolibuSj infernas totidem demijfajuh undas : 
Nee fcopulos aut antra minor juxta altera tellus 
Cernitur ; Mam Achamas habitat, nudufque Pyrag- 

man. 
Has Nimbi 9 went i que domos, cif naufraga fer*vat 
Tempefias : hinc in terras latumque projundum 
Eft iter : bine ohmfoliti mifcere polumque 
lnfelixque f return (neque enim tunc JEolus Hit's 
Ke3or erat) Libya cum rumperet ad<vena Calpen 
Oceanus, cumfiens Siculos OEnotria fines 
Perderet, Cif mediis intrarent montibus vnd<e, 
. lntonuit donee pavidis ex atbere Ventis 
Omnipotens t regemque dedit, aucm jujfa vereri 
S<rva eohors in tnonte ; chalyls iterataque muris 
Saxa domant Euros. Cum jam prohibere frementum 
Ota nequit Rex, tunc edit us cif claujira refringit, 
lpfe <volens, placatque data /era murmur a porta, 

EncompafsM by Sicilian Seas, appears 
A rifmg rock, that to Pelorus bears ; 
Its bottom deep beneath the waves extends 
Far as its fummit to the clouds afcends : 
Hard by another rears its craggy brow, 
Whofe cliffs and caves can equal horrors /how. 
In that Pyre.cmon feeds Vulcanian fires, 
To this the itormy train of Winds retires : 

Hence 
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Hence to the earth, and o'er the fpreading deep 
They wing their way, and with deftructton fweep ; 
Hence unreftrain'd of old their fury wrought, 
And to the ikies. the fwelling billows brought. 
No AEolus as yet controul'd their Pow'r; 
Then Calpe rent from Libya's parting (hore, 
Admitted the Atlantic's pouring tide; 
Then firft Trinacria from Italia'* fide 
Dividing, felt the lafliing furges bound, 
'Till Jo<ve impatient hurl'd his thunder round; 
The Winds retir'd aftoniftTd and connVd 
Their King obey'd, whom he in wrath affign'd 
Within their iron prifon clofcly pent, 
Where adamantine rocks reftrain their vent. 
When loud for liberty fcis fubjefts call, 
The God himfelf unbara the gloomy Hall ; 
Then ceafe their murmurs, and they iflfue fo.th 
Tempcfls and ilormy winds, led by the furious 
North. Lib. i. Ver. 579. 

Virgil had occafion, one would have thought, to 
have dwelt as largely on fuch a description of the 
Winds; and yet we find him thus contracting many 
great images into the compafs of a few lines. 

Kimborum in patriam, loca feet a furentibus Auftris 
yEoliam venit : hie vajlo rex uVLolus antra 
Lud antes <ventos, tempefiatefque fonoras 
Imperio premit, ac 'vine! is & car cere frcenat. 
II li indignantes magno cum mw mure, montis 
Circum chwjira fremunt: Celfa fedet JEolus a r ct 
Scrpt'a tenens, mJ'itqtte anitnos ^ ttmperat iras. 
Ki facial, maria ac terras ccelupique profundum 
Pu'Ppe f rr ant ra/idi ft cum, *v errant que per auras : 
Set pater hoc tnetuens fpeluncis abdtdtt atris 
Omnipotent ; tnoL mquc is montes infuper altos 
hnpofuit, tfgrmjue dedit, qui fadere certo 
Li premere, & laxas feint dare juffus babenas. 

Lib. 1. Ver, s5 . 

The 
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Thecreftkfs regions of the florms {he fought ; 
Where in a fpacious cave of living ftone 
The Tyrant AEolus from his airy throne, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the (truggling Winds, 
And founding Tempefts in dark prifons binds; 
This way and that th' impatient captives tend, 
And prefling for releafe, the mountains rend ; 
High in his Hall th'undaunted Monarch (lands, 
And (hakes his fcepter, . and their rage commands ; 
Which did he not, their unrefifted fway 
Would fweep the world before them in their way ; 
Earth, Air and Seas through empty (pace would roll, 
And Heav'n would fly before the driving foul, 
In fear of this, the Father of the Gods 
Confin'd their fury to tbofe dark abodes, 
And lock'd 'em fafe within, opprefs'd with moun 

tain loads ; 
Impos'd a King, with arbitrary fway, 
To lofe their fetters, or their force allay. 

Dryden. 

AUmtdii Imprecation-againil Pelias is very folemn, 
and a fine imitation of Dido's againil jEneai in Virgil. 
Alc'tmtdt fpeaks fome lines before thofe here quoted \ 
but as they feem rather introductory to, than a part 
of the Imprecation it felf, I chofe to omit them ? 

Tu NuncU font urn 
Virgo y<yvi 9 terras oculis qua pro/picis aquis ; 
Uitricefque Dea : Fafque, & grand&vafororum 
P etna parens, mentis Regis fucctdite tedis % 
Et feuas inferte faces. Saeer effera raptet 
Cor da parvor ; nee fold mei gravia affore nati 
Arma ratemque putet : claffefque & Pontica Jign* 
At que indignatos temerato littore reges 
Mente agitet, femperque metu deducat ad undas 
Arma ci ens \ mors fra viam, tentataque cluudat 
Ejfugia^ iff nojlras nequeat fnecurrere dircs. 
Sed reduces jam ianique viros, auroque cor uf cum 
C mat iter : ftabo infu/tans, iff o'vantia contra 
Or a, mdhufque feram ; Turn vobis f quid inaufum 

Arcanumqut 
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Nor let him then enjoy fuprcme command, 
But fall untimely by lome hoftile hand; 
And- lie unbury'd on the barren fand! 
Thefe are my pray'rs, and this my dying will. 
And you, my Tyrians, every curfe fulfil ; 
Perpetual hate and mortal wars proclaim 
Againft the prince, the people and the name;. 
Thefe grateful ofTrings on my grave bellow, 
Nor league, nor love, the hoitile nations know 
Now and from hence in every future age, 
When rage excites your arms, and flrength fuppl 

the rage, 
Rife fome avenger of our Libyan blood, 
With fire and fword purfue the perjur'd brood: 
Our arms, our feas, our fhores oppos'd to then 
And the fame hate defcend on all oar heirs. 

Dry* 

Thb defcription Flaccus gives of the t 
gates, one leading to Tartarus, the other to Eljxit 
is very poetical. That feat of the bleiTed is like* 
well defcribed : both are imitated from the 6th bo 
of the uEneid, 

Stant geminet sternum porta?, quarum alter* i*r* 
Semper lege patens, populus rigtfque receptat. 
Jft aliam tentare nefas & tendere contra j 
Rara & fponte patet, fi quando fed ore Duff or ' 
Vulnera nota gerens galeis prafixa rotifque 
Cui domus, aut fiudium, mar tales pel/ere cur as, 
Cult a fides, longe met us, at que ignota cupido : 
Seu menit in vittis, cafiaque in vefie facer do s : 
i^uos omnes, lenis plant is £«f lampada quaffans 
Progenies Atlantis agit: lucet via late 
Jgne Dei, donee fifa as C5* amcenapzorum 
. Deveniat, campofque ubi Sol, totumque per annum 
Durat aprica dies, tbyafique cborique virorum, 
Carminaque & quorum poputis jam nulla cupido. .. 

Lib. 1. Ver. 83 
Two different Gates lead to the realms below, 
Kings and their fubjecls undiftinguifh'd go 
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Thro' the wide portals of the common Gate; 
The other opens not, unlefs by Fate 
for fame brave Shade ordain'd, who greatly dy'd 
Id Honour's caufe, to anceftors ally'd 

/O/hfgheft worth j one ftudious to appear 
. A friend to men, devoid of guilt or fear ; 
Or Prieft unftain'd, with holy fillets bound ; 
Such Hermes leads ; whofe waving torch around 
Spreads a clear light along the facred way ; 
Till to the regions of eternal day 
They come defcending, where thro' flow'ry plains 
Or ftady groves they pafs to meet the fwains, 
fileft Choir ? that ringing with their wands advance, 
And greeting bid him join the chearful dance, 
And all the joys that in thofe realms abound ; 
But among mortals here can ne'er be found. 

The two Ways are thus fpoken of by the Sybil in 
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Hie locus efi 9 partes ubi fe wiafindit in ambas: 
Dextra, qua Ditis magnifub mcenia fen dit , 
Hac iter Elyzium nobis ; at lava malorum 
Exercet paenas, Cif ad impia tartara mittit. 

Lib. 6. Ver. 638. 
'Tis here in different Paths the Way divides ; 
The Right to Pluto's golden Palace guides ; 
The Left to that unhappy Region tends, 
Which to the depth of 'Tartarus defcends 
The feat of night profound, and pifniftfd fiends 

Elyzium he defcribes as follows, with the Pleafures 
of the Place ; 
Devenere locos latos, & athcena <vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas. 
Largior hie campos jBtbaer, cif lumine <veftit 
Purpureo: folemque fuum, fua Jidera norunt. 
Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaftris ; 
Coutendunt ludo, cif ful*va luSlantur arena ; 
Pars pedibus plaudttnt choreas , £3* carmina dicunt. 

Lib. 6. Ver. 638. 
Thefc 
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Thcfe holy Rites performed, they took their wf' 

Where long extended plains of pleafure lay ; 

The verdant fields with thofe of Hcav'n may vk, „ 

With jEther veiled and a purple Sky: 

The blifbfal feats of happy fouls below, -\ 

Stars of their own, and their own funs they know, 

Their airy limbs in fports they cxercife, 

And on the green contend the wreiller's prise ; 

Some in heroic vcrfc divinely fmg, 

Others in artful meafures lead the ring. 

The Inhabitants are thus defcribed by the fan4 
great Genius; 

Hie mantis, ob Patriam pugnando vu/nera fajfi i 
Qui que facer dotes cafti dum vita manebat, 
Qui qui pij vates, & P bar bo digna locuti, 
Invent as aut qui vitam exeoluere per artes, 
Qui que /ui memores alios fee ere mtrendo : 
Omnibus bis nivta cinguntur tern for a Vitta. 

Ver. 66a 
Here Patriots live, who for their country's good 
Jti righting fields were prodigal of blood; 
Prieits of unblemifti'd lives here make abode; 
And Poets worthy their infpiring God; I 

And fearching Wits of more mechanic parts, I 
Who grae'd their age with new invented arts ; 
Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thofe who knew that bounty to commend ; 
The heads of thefe with holy fillets bound, 
And all their temples were with garlands crown'4. 

Drydt*. 

Flaccus in the beginning of the fecond book 
gives a defcription of Fame, which languifhes when 
compared with the fine original in the 4th book of 
the A£neis. Juno is reprefented as defcending to 
lame. 

■ - -Deafe picto per fudum turbida nimbi 
Prccipitat, Famamque vagam vejligat in umbra : 

0MAM 
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$(uam pater omnipotent digna at que indigna canentem % . 

Spargeutemque met us, placidis regionibus arcet 
JEtberis; ilia fr mens habitat fub nubibus imis. 
Non Erebi, non Diva poli, terrafque fatigat 
Qua datur. Judentem primi fpernuntque foment que ; 
hfox omnes agit, & motis quatit oppida Unguis. 
Talem Dim a ijibi feeler if que do li que miniftram 
QtKerit averts. Videt ilia prior % jamque advolat ultra 
lmpatiens > jamque oraparat, jamfufcitat aures. 

Lib. 2. Vcr. U5. 

Wrap'd in a pitchy cloud the Goddefs came 
To the dark manfions of uncertain Fame. 
In Heav'n (he dwelt, till Jove obferv'd her tongue 
In ev'ry tale confounding right and wrong, 
And fpreading caufelefs fears, he bid her dwell 
On Earth alone, excluded Heav'n and Hell. 
Enrag'd at this difgrace, all Earth flie fills 
With wild reports portending various ills. 
Contempt dilcourages her firfl effays, 
Repeated trials turn that fcorn to prajfe, 
Increafing thus (he drives the croud along, 
Till mighty States o'erturn'd fall by her murd'ring 

tongue. 
Such aid fought Juno to her crafty aim 
Of mifchief ftudious, fit employ for Fame; 
Who fpy'd the Goddefs, and advancing play'd 1 
Her wings impatient ; then attentive Hay 'd > 

With tongue prepar'd the rumour wide to fpread. J 

See witn what fuperior (kill Virgil has painted the 
fame imaginary being: 

Fama t malum, qua non aliud velocius ullum 
Mobilitate viget, virefque acquirit eundo : 
Par*va metu primo, mox fefe attollit in auras, 
lngrediturque folo, 13 caput inter nub i la condit. 
lllam terra farens, ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam, ' ut perbibent, Cero, Enceladoque fororem 
Progenuit, pedibus celerem t & pernicibus alis 9 
Monfirum borrendum, ingens, cui quot funt corf ore 
pluma Trt 
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perception after death, agreeably to the Pythagorean* 
Philofophy. 
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Sertitufqur breves, & park;i tempera fati 
Perpetimur, foetus fuperi quondam ignis Olympi * 
Fas ideo mi/cere neces, ferroque m$r antes 
Exigere bine animas, redituraque femina Carlo. 
Quiff i nee in vento$ % me in ultima fohimur off*. 
Ira manet, duratque dolor: cum deindt tremendi 
Ad folium venere Jovis, fueftuque nefandum 
luiocuere neeem 9 patet illis janua leti, 
At que iterum retneare licet: comes una fororum 
Mditur, y pariter terras atque a quo r a lujlrant. 
<gu>/que fuos fontes inimicaque peel or a pasnis 
Jmplicat, £s' varia meritos formidine pulfant \ 

Lib. 3. Ver. 378, 
Tho' this frail body yielding foon decays, 
And a fhort period terminates our days. 
And fouls immortal are to Heav'n ally'd ; 
Yet may wc not with murd'ring hand divido 
Souls from their Bodies ; for the Souls afpirc 
To join their parent, pure setherial fire. 
They neither perifh, nor difperfe in Air ; 
But mindful of their wrongs, to Jove they bear 
Their juft complaint, at whofe tremendous throne 
Their.death injurious, they aloud bemoan. 
His lc&ve earth t<5 reWit they obtain, , 
The furies horrid filler s join the train. 
There range about each guilty foe to find, 
And fill with terrors hii diuracled mind. 

In the 4th book, Hylas, after he had been ftolen * 
away from Hercules, appears to him in a dream, and 
after having fatibfied him of his prefent condition, 
and encouraged him to continue hii labours, the 
fruits of which he fhould foon reap in a glorious im- 
mortality, disappears. The following comparifon it 
finely introduced to illuftratc the Hero's behaviour 
on this occafion. 

TaJihtt 
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faiths orantem diAis, vt/mque fruentem 
Ifle ultro petit, & <vacnis amplexibus in/at, 
Langutnti/que movet fruftra conamina dextra ; 
Corpus hebet fomno refugaque eluditur umbra 
Turn lacbrymis turn <uocefequi, turn rum fen queflus, 
Dumfopor & Hjano Jpes mafia re/olvitur a&a: 
Fluclus ab undifoni cm forte crefkdine faxi 
Cutu raft it Alcyonis mferte fatumque laremqui 
It /uper agra parens, queriturque, tumentitus undts, 
Certafequi quacunque ferant ; audetque pa<vetque, 
ISafatifcit aquis donee domus, baufiaque flu&u eft. 
Ilia dolens afocem dedit fcf fe fufiulit alts. 

Lib. 4. Vcr. 38. 
The Jhade thus fpeaking feem'dwith joy to view 
The Heroc, who with eager tranfport flew 
To his embrace; his arms he firetch'd in vain 
To clafp the phantom, that dill mock'd his pain; 
By fleep o'erpower'd, the languid motion falls, 
fly las, with tears and foft complaints he culls. 
At length the workings of his troubled bread 
join'd to thofe efforts, interrupt his red. 
So when the darnings of the cruel deep 
Down from the rock the Halcyon's ncdlings fweep. 
Th' afflicted mother follows o'er the flood. 
Now fearlcfs, trembling now, her hapltfs brood; 
Till the frail ned admits the fatal wave, 
It finks ; (he leaves, lamenting, what (he cannot fare. 

At the feaft of the Argonauts, after Pollux had 
(lain Amycus, Orpbeus fmgs the fable of Io, Thtre 
are fome circumdances in Flacc us, which OwVhad 
not touch'd upon; Such, is the following. A* Io was 
coming for refuge into jEoypt, Juno fent Tyfipbone 
to keep her from entering that country ; but the River 
Kile fwclling his ftrcam overwhelms the Pwy. and 
delivers Io from her perfecution. This is nobly ex- 
preflcd by the Poet. 

Erebi virgo ditem *volat /ttbere Metnpbim 
Pr*eripete % & P bar id vetiientem pellere terra 
Contra Nilus adefi, c3* toto gurgite torrent 

C 2 Tyfybonin 
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Tyfipbonen agit, at que imis illidit arenis ; 

Ditis of em & fevi clamantem numina Regni. % 

Lib. 4. Ver. 407. 
Swift flew the Fiend to reach the Memplnan ft rand » 
Where Jo (he forbids the P barton land. 
The friendly A/7, now moved with pity, drove 
In Vs caufe, with tide impetuous drove 
The Fury down, and plung'd her in the deep; ' 
Then daih'd the monfter on the fandy fweep* 
In vain Hell's pow'rs invoking to her aid. 

The description of the Harpies is happily imitated 
from Virgil. Pbintus, whom they were fent to tor- 
ment for his having difcover'd the fecrets of Jupiter * 
thus defcribes them to the Argonauts. 

—Harpy* femper me a pabula fer*vant 9 
Fallere quas nunquam mi/ero locus ; i licet omnes. 
Devcniunt, niger intorto ceu turbine nimbus, 
Jamque alis procul (fffonitu mibi note Celanoi 
Diriptunt, werruntque dapts, fee data qui turhant 
Pocula: fevit odor, furgitque miferrima pugna. 
Par que mibi monftrif que fames. Sprevere quod omnes 
Polluerintque manu, qmdque unguibus exciait atris 
Has mibijert in luce moras. Lib. 4. Ver. 450. 

My daily food the Harpies watching ijpy, 
No place, no art conceals it from their eye ; 
Swift a? the whirlwind unexpected down 
The rnonfters pour, and feize it as their own; 
Firft dire CeUno flaps her footy wings, 
Overturns the table, cups and dimes flings 
All on a heap confus'd, then taints the air 
With flench obfeene, and kindles horrid war. 
Our hunger feems alike, yet none I tafle 
But what their filthy talons drop thro' hafle. 
Such fcraps a wretched life with pain fupport. 

Virgil had thus defcribed them and their dwelling; 

Stropbades Grajo flant nomine di8* 
Inful* in lonio magno : quas dira Cel*uo % 

Harfyia+qui 
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Her/yiitf** c$k*t *M* : Pbiuaa foftfuam 
Clmjm dm*s t m*tfmffu mtiu Ufurt frtires, 
fri/lius bamdilfomon/irwM, *ec f**i* utla 
PtftUy & ira Ditm Stygtisftft ixtmlit mmdu. 
t'ngtim vokkrum nmltms, fi&fiwm vaUrit 
Pr2wvsa y unucque maums, & falHdafimfer 
Orafam*.- — - iEoeicL lib. p Ver. aiOw 

tTiofe Iflcs are compafrd by the Ionian main* 
The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign : 
ForcM by the winged warriors to repair 
To their old homes, and leave their co&Iy fare* 
Monfters more fierce oftended Heav'n ne'er lent 
Prom Hell's abyfi for human puniwraent. 
With virgin faces, but with wombs obfeeoe, 
, Foul patinches, and with ordure fttQ unclean ; 
With claws fofhasds, and looks for ever lean. m 

t)ry/gn, 

Their coming to diftarb the Trojans and devour 
their meat, is as follows in the fame book. 

Subka horrific* laffu do moniihui adfnnt 

Harpist tf magnu omatiunt clangorihat odm§ 9 
f DiripbmtfUo datis, tonta&nqmo omnia fmdant 
JjflMiWMP, AMs Hkot titrnw dxra tnHr odoroni* 

Lib. 4. Ver. 225. 
When from the mountain tops, witE hideous cry 
And dattVing wings, the hungry Harpies fly 1 
They fnatch the meat, defiling all they find, 
And parting leave a loathfome flench behind* 

Bryden. 

4k d as Htkrnu in Virgil dire&s JEmas in his 
voyage by Prophecy, fo here Pbineus who was a Pro- 
phet, inftrults the Argonauts in their courfe in grati- 
tude to the fons of Boreas, who had delivered him 
from the Harpies. 

The 5th and 6th books have not many pafiages that 

deferve to be diftinguHbcd from the reft ; the fpeeches 

of the Gods, which are very frequent in this Poem 

and particularly in thefe books, cannot feem very en- 

C 3 tertaining 
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tertaining to us, who can never be brought to recon- 
cile the tumultuous paffions of weak Men to the cha- 
rade r of Divinity. But we cannot blame Flaccvs 
for a fault chargeable on the Heathen Theology that 
could fuppofe fuch Abfurdities, to call it by no worfe 
a name. 

A s the antient Heroes were fuppofed to be de- 
fended from fome God, not one of them can die, 
but fome Deity mull: lament his death; and even 
Jupiter is afraid to fave one of his defcemlants in the 
battle, left the other Gods, who had already com- 
plained of the feverity of his decrees, fhould murmur 
more at his partiality. It was Co/axes a Scythian Prince, 
for whom Jupiter is reprefented thus concerned ; and 
whofc bravery and fuccefs, 'till he meets Jafon by 
whom he is deftined to be flain, is very elegantly 
compared to a torrent that carries all before it, 'till 
it dafhes with a precipitate fall down the fide of a 
mountain, and turns into a river. 

Hei mihi / fi dura natum fubdueere forti 
Molior 9 ' at que meis aufim confidert Regnis, 
Frater adhuc Amyci mccrct tteee, cun&aqut DMlm 
Turba fremuut, quorum nati adder* cadintpu. 
Quin babeat fuaquemque dies, cun&ifque negabo 
Qu* mibi/upremos miferojicfaus honor et 
Congerit % at que animis moriturum ingentrbus imp/it, 
11 le <volat campis, immenfaque funera mi/cet 
Perjuneos, welut hyberno proruptus ab arcu 
Jmber agent fcopulos, nemorumque opttumque ruinas* 
Donee ab ingenti bacchatus mertict month 
Fraftgitur, inpie novum paullathn deficit amntm. 

tib.6. Ver.62^ 

Should I defer my fon's impending fate, 
And claim the pow'r of my almighty date, 
Full many a valiant ghoft reluctant dies, 
And ail the Gods with clamour rend the flcies, 
Whofe race divine is here profufery (kin, 
And more (hall yet lie bicediag on the plain. 

Bat 



I fct'tUdccrwl^ I^tMiih' his fcriod have. 

f ' Noae lhall defend whom >n fcnies to five; 

f nil Ik*, b* nii^ hb (StaV ^aedame; 

1 ' And * v «r hil breaft diftfd * martial ftime, 
With full renown to grace hfe {wftlh^brtath, 
And nrge hiin forward to a gloriovs ckJath: 
Fierce tW *He tanks f lte-todem warrior goes, 
Aad ra^wieVwidfMiis fsaoghter'd foes. 
Thas front 4ke Rainbow with impetuous pow'v 
Bayfls the wittf art of 4tme winrty AowVi 
With walftefai nfcisV descends the fweepiag flood. 
Drives the huge fleck** and tear* the bending wood ; 
mil mlhing doom fane craggy moontain s fide, < 
In a, new river foams the rolling tidcu 

The firft pot of the cotnparifon alludes to that of 

——Xitpi&s mMmm$Jki*s*t frtfas 

Sttrmt mgrt t fiiruU/mtm Leta, ■. hmmpi jttVw, 

Pr*t$iuffM* tn&kjihmt ■ 

.fineid. Lib. 2. Vet. 305, 
Not with (o fierooa rage the foaming flood 
Hoars when he finda-hi* rapid cottrfe wkhjbood 1 
Beats down the dams with onrofifitd fivaj* 
AfwetfrtheCattbandtheCotsaway. 

In the 7th book, Jm difgalfcd &k» Ofa&Mtv 
IMmTi fllfer, lead! her oat to the Witts to fee the 
battle. This is done in imitation- of Bmftt, wtyr 
brings oat Jmirvmmch* on the like occafion. Here 
F l a c c v s feems very fond of machinery. J*xo 
had borrowed the charms and enchanting girdle of 
Femms in order to infpire Medt* with love for J*fo* : 
Bat then not (atisfied with her own endeavours, (be 
defines Fens to go in perfon to compleat the work and 
protect Jmfim. Why, as in Firgil, could not J**9 at 
Brft have left it to Fetou, as the fitteft pexfon to 
manage a Love Intrigue ? To do more is fuperfluous ; 
but this is not yet enough : Iris is charged to be obe. 
C 4 diear 
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dient to the orders of Venus, who fends her to j 
to bid him meet Medea at the temple of Diana. 
the mean time Juno fits on mount Caucafus verj 
licitous about the event, of which the Poet repre 
her as altogether ignorant. 

—Caucafiis fpeculalrix Juno re/edit 
Rupibus, attonitos AZ<ea in mania <vultus 
Sfeque metuquc tenens, & adbuc ignara futuri* 

Lib. 7. Ver. 
On the high rock of Caucafus the Queen 
Of Heav'n with hopes and fear perplex'd was 
Watching, lier eyes fixt on tlT jEtan gate, 
As yet a itranger to the will of Fate. 

I (hall quote no more examples, the aforefaid 
fuffice to point out fome of his beauties as well a 
faults. It cannot be denied but that a fpirit of 
Poetry reigns thro' the whole, tho* not alike kej 
in all the parts ; to do which required the judgi 
of riper years than Flaccus attained to, who is 
pofed not to have much out-rived thirty. If he i: 
lo wife a man, he feems to be a better Poet than Li 
and has more fire than Si/ius h aliens ; and bis : 
tho* not {q magnificent, is more correct than ths 
Statius. He has profefTedly imitated Virgil, and c 
does it in a noble and happy manner 5 and is in g 
ral far from deferving to be fo much neglected a 
has been in com pari fon of other Poets no wayi 
perior to him, either for (heir matter, ftile, or v 
pcation. 
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CAius Silius Italicus defcended of the anci- 
ent and noble family of the Silii, and perhaps- 
the grandfon of that C. Silius, who was a 
third time Conful when Auguftus made his will the 
year before his death, was born under Tiberius ; but 
Authors are not agreed in the place of his nativity, 
nor is it to be determined from any paflage in his works. 
Some are of opinion that he was born at ltalica ia 
Spain ; but had he been & Spaniard, it is very unlikely 
that Martial who has often (poke in his praife, mould 
forget to congratulate his country on having given; 
birth to fo iiluftrious a perfon. Others iuppofe he was 
born at Confinium in Italy, which place according to 
Straboy had the Name ltalica given it during the So- 
cial War; but Velltius Pater cuius, who mentions 
(bmething of a defign that was ia agitation during that 
war of changing the town's name, has no where fiid 
it was ever done : which is a good argument that this* 
intended change did never take place. Befides, the 
Grammarian makes this obje&ion to his birth at either, 
of the aforefaid places ; that if fo, Si lius mull have 
been firnam'd Italicensis from It ah c a, and not It a - 
tie us as we find him conftantly called. But let us 
pafs on to fomething more certain concerning him. 
Tho 1 Eloquence began to degenerate even under 
Tiberiuj, yet Silius, who had a great Genius to it,, 
C 5 propofed 
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propofed the moft likely means to reftore it, by* 
careful imitation of Cicero; in which he fo well fuc-' 
ccedcd, that fbon after he came to the Bar, he. got the 
character of the bcft Orator of his time. He pafs'd 
with good applaufe thro* all thofe great offices, which 
lead to the Confulftiip ; and became very remarkable 
by the death of Nero. Pliny the Younger,, to whom 
we are beholden for moil that we know of Silius, 
fays, That it was reported, that he had at firft laid oat 
for Nero's favour, Which he acquired to a gre*at degree, 
by accufing fome great perfons: a vile abtlfe of elo- 
quence! ,but too frequent in thofe degenerate times. 
Pliny does not altogether free our author from th» 
charge, but adds, that if he did fo, he made ample 
amends for it afterwards by a long and uniform courfe 
of honour and virtue; and tho' he was likewife 
highly in favour with' Vitellius, he had the art to 
gain the affection and efteem of the public, at the 
tame time that he maintained himfelf in the good^ 
graces of that prince. 

Umder Vtfpafian he was ftnt Proconful into Afia % 
from whence he returned to Rome with an unblemimed 
character, his reputation {till increafing with his em- 
ployments. After having thus fpent the better part of 
his life in his country's fervice, he bid adieu to pub- 
lic affairs, refolving to confecrate the remainder to a 
polite retirement and the Mufes. 

In orcfer to this purpofe, befides other fine feats, he 
purchafed Cicero's famous Villa at Tufculum, and an 
cftate near Naples* which is fa id to have been Virgiti 9 
and in which was his tomb, which Silius very frequent* 
\y vifitcd f paying fuch great honour to that excellent 
Poet's memory, that he annually ufed to celebrate his 
birth-day with more folemnity than his own. 

I muft add one circumftance that feems to make very 
much for the honour of Silius. It appears from Mar- 
tial, that his fteady conduct had gained him am. ng the 
Romans the Sirname of Pe rp etuu*> that is the couftant. 
Martial calls him twice by this name, once in a Poem 
written in his jJraife, J*ib. 7. Ep. 62. and another time; 

when 
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*Am heeWrmentlotis him ai otfe.of thoftfrett men* 
*vh» dtftamed not to «ve his Epigrams a place in- ' 
Their Mbrifcries, Lib. 6. I>. 64. If the former may 
to oodtoiood at a compliment, the latter umft be . 
«HtaU)r «U t or prove that it was an appellation 
fites (tub hf rife peblic voice. 

Jtoros tbtd *o fee hit deleft ton Confol, end M* 
other fon was almoft amvad te^heage fe^dbtakJnfe. 
it, which hit >Sfterit already demanded, when an an* 
timely death {hatched him away from that and all his- 
fatter'* hopes, Afcr/ife/, Lib. 8. £p. 66. As ft/to 
grew old, he kept very dote in his retirement* info* 
awch in*t he begged to be excufed by ieafon of his 
advanced age from.going to court to ulnte frajmm on 
ha firft coming to* the Empire : and a few yean after 
having, been for fame time affii&cd with an incurable- 
alcer* after all remedies were found inefe&aal for hie 
relief, he put a period to his own life by a voluntary 
abftintencc. This was a Common prafttce among the 
fammw, and agreeably to the erroneous principles of 
the S/WciPhiioibphy, was counted an; aft of heroic 
bravery. Jhticw, tho* an- Epicurean in the latter pane 
•f tfr lilf ,; is- remarkable for dying in the fame man* 
ner. t cannot better conclude this account of Si nv*V 
life, than with Marti*?* Epigram, wherein he men- 
tions his po&ffing the two feats<abovementk>ivsd, and 
pays him, who was his Patron,, a fine compliment on* 
this occafion. 

SiiiMi bat* magm ult&rat m**nm*U# Mortons* 
Jugtra facunii fui Cjcer$nir babel: 

U art hm Domimimqui fyi tumuli fue larifqut 
Nom attum malkt tree Mar* juc Cicero. 

Lib. Li. Ep.,49* 

Of Tul/fs feat my Sil*us is poffcfi, 
' And his the tomb where Virgil** afhes reftr 

Could thofe gre^t (hades return to choofe their heir, 

The prcfent owner they would both prefer. 

It was Pliny's opinion, that Stilus owed his fuc- 

cefs m Poetry more to his application than to any ftrong 

genius for it. He was on the decline of life before he 

C 6 appUcU. 
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applied himfelf to it ; fo that, had Poetry been h 
lent, it is thought he would have found and folic 
the bent of his Genius fooner. Thus 0*vid% thjot 
man of great eloquence in pleading, foon left th 
for the Mufes ; for Nature is feldom at a lofs t< 
means to exert herfelf agreeably to her bent, 
we iind the greateft impediments generally toai 
to flop the force of inclination : 

Naturam expel las /urea licet u/que recurret. 
* We may therefore conclude that fome genius a 
to much leifure and the greateft admiration of V 
were the motives that prevailed with S i l ius to 
Poet in his old age : At leaft, ambition and the 1 
of glory in public life got the better of his other i 
nations. 

HowiVERit muft ftill be granted, that he 1 
great and univerfal genius, that rendered him vei 
pable to fucceed in fome degree in whatever heap 
himfelf to, though he has fallen much fhort o: 
great pattern Virgil in Poetry. 

But Martial* agreeably to his friendship foi 
l ius, and perhaps in acknowledgment for fai 
received, has addreffed him as the glory of the h 
in his time : 

Si li, Caftalidum deejss firorum* 
Qui pfrjuria bar bar i furorii 
Ingenti premis ore, perfido/que 
Fafius Hannibaiisy Irvefque Panes 
Magnis cedere cogh Africanis ; 
taulum fepofita frveritate 
Dum blanda vagus alea December 
Inter t is Jonat bine &f bine frit Hits, 
Et ludit rota nequiore talo 
Noftris otia commtda Gamaenis. 
Nee torva lege fronte, fid retnijfa 
Lafcivis modi do s joe is libellos, 
$ic for/an tener aufus efi Catullus 
Magno mittere pajferm Maroni* 

$1:1 
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• SiLnif, the pride of the G*/«/Awfpring r . . ., 
: Thine » the praife in lofty verfe to fing 

Of Bammbal o'erthrown and Pmtic raje, 
7 .While &q*w's triumphs foell the fhinrng page t 

Now fports and joy return to crown the year, 
• Thy irobler fbrams forbear a while, to hear 
« My jocund Mule that courts her patron's fmfle, 
. And would his cares with wanton mirth beguile* 
. So.ibft Gt/jtAWdttrft his Sptrrow fend, 
. . And hope great Man woold attention lend* 

It is now time to look into his character mora 
fartkalarly as the anther of an Epic Poem in i 6 books* 
<containjiM|-an accoant of the iecoodiVa/V war, fo fa*, 
groops in hiflory for having decided the empire of the 
world in favour of the Rtmant* . This was an event 
4hat deferred to J>e made immortal, and who fo fit as. 
a Poet tp beftow ihis honour I 

At*****/ was the moft formidable name the Riaumt 
had ever hear^jpt hefpik more fomaihlood in three 
battles, thaAhiri bee* feed for ages he/ore. flow 
gaunt the^iKA))e,hHfferitan4 gipsy, who at length 
aaftered and defeated this dreadful enemy of Rm$ t 
How bright mu& a Soffit'* chara&crappear, how fit 
to be made the Hecoe of a Poem I In a Word* there 
were Co many great men that diftinjguilhed themielvea 
dnring the courljj of this war by their valour, conduct* 
and love for their country, that one would think.there 
could not be a finer fuigeft than thjt whiph&ii. uos has 
chofen. 

But as this war continued many years, it was not 
poffible to give it the form proper for a juflEpic Poem. 
Nor was the a&ion fo remote from the age in. which 
Sjlius wrote, as to admit of all that grandeur* of ma- 
chinery, which a more fabulous fubjedt, and one of 
greater antiquity, fitch as, that of Eneas** fettlementin 
Italy, could receive. Eyery circumftance of the Pu* 
mc war had been fo fully and exa&ly related by many, 
celebrated Hiftorians both Grteks and Romans* that a 
great refrain t was thereby laid on the Poet's fancy j. 
, 3 which* 
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which was now To nearly confined to truth, that it 
durft not launch out into'thofe agreeable fidions that 
give a life to the narration of the llias and jtiSnth. 

It is in this refpecl, that I cannot forbear calling 
SiLitrs's judgment ih queftion, who is too often 
tempted to imitate Vitgil 's machinery, without a pro- 
per confidemtion of the many objections he was liable 
to for fo doing. 1 think hucan\ conduct in h\*Pkar- 
/alia more commendable, for having introduced but 
few of thefe omametits into his Poem, which like that 
of Silius, being altogether hiftorical, could not with 
any propriety receive them. 

I need not detain the Reader, by giving him a (ketch, 
of the Poem: None, but thofe who are ft rangers to the 
Roman Hiftory, need fuch an illustration j and thejt 
may be informed of all at large in a tranflation of our 
Author by one Ro/s, which tho' far from doing jufticfc 
to him, has yet kept pretty clofe to the original. But 
if the Latin wants fire and fpirit fometimes, the Englifi 
is fo heavy, and the numbers are fo rude and untuna- 
ble, that I could not offer them to the Englijb reader 
in the quotations that are hereafter made Out of thia 
Poem. 

Therefore I think it fufficient to make fuch occa- 
fion.nl obfervations upon Silius's management of his 
fubject in feveral parts of the Poem, as may fhew his 
genius and point out a character to the reader. 

After a fhort proportion of his fubjecY Silius 
makes Juno, who hill kept up her refentment againft 
the Romans ,&$ the defendants of theTrcjans, and fought 
to raife her favourite Carthaginians to the fovereignty 
of the world, declare, when (he faw the bad fuccels of 
her ptoplc in the firft Punic war, that (he (hould in- 
time have a complete revenge by the terrible over- 
throws tint herdarKng Hannibal would give the /to- 
tnnns This machine is in imitation of Firgits in -the 
fir 11 book of the jf :: v. Ku> Juno's injerpofing fecmi- 
nred ; H*s, th,- ■.•\s-.wt iivmiedhtdy following, how 
Hantrib*!'* \\\'.'^r ioI;M.*!ily adjures him at the altar 
while he wfl' * ■ : 3 child to bear cverlafting enmity to 

the 
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the Romans, was a fufficient reafbn for Hannibal's 
conftant averfion to them : and what the Augur, upon 
infpecting the imrails of the vi&ims, foretells him of 
his fuccefs againft the Romans, was encouragement 
enough for him to undertake a war again ft them. The 
action of the ift book is alfo very faulty, for includ- 
ing fo long a fpace of time ; for it begins before the 
death of Hannibal* * father, and ends with the fiege 
of Saguntum ; a fpace of time equal to that of the 
reft of the Poem, to which this irft feetns rather an 
introduction. 

If he drains for machines in the 2d book, they aft 
however with more grace ; it being no new thing in 
Poetry to make imaginary characters become actors in 
an Epic Poem. The Saguntines findfng themfclves 
ftraitly prefled by Hannibal who befieged them, addrefe 
their prayers to Hercules their tutelar God ; who re- 
pairs to the Goddefs Faith, and recommends thofe 
faithful allies of the Romans to her protection. All Ihe 
can do for them is to defcend and infpfre their minds 
with a vigorous refolution to continue true to their 
alliance, and defend therrifelves to extremity. Juno, 
as (he returns from the Carthaginian camp, fees Faith 
in Saguntum ; at this her anger kindles, fhe goes to 
the Fury Tyjtpbone, whom (he immediately commands 
to exert all her mifchievous powtfr in haftening the 
deflruction of the place, by driving the inhabitants to 
defpair. Tho' it was not an -uncommon practice 
among the Antients, for a brave people madedefperate 
by famine and all the other diftreffes attending a long 
and clofe fiege, to perifh all together as the Sagnntims 
did, rither than fall into the cruel hands of a mercilefs 
and provoked enemy fuch us Hannibal was ; yet this 
is fuch a poetical .way of accounting for the event as 
cannot difplcafe an ingenuous reader. 

Again, in the id hook, upon Hannibal's paffing 
th*» Alps, Venus, who is alr.rmed with fear for the 
f*i"f! j of her Rowans, nvke* an humble rcqueil to her 
f.»tii/ . ' itpittr in their behalf. This is alfo poetical 
a:. contrived : and as I propofc to quote fome 

parages 
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paffages out of Siuvs's Poem, I cannot begin by i 
nobler than Jupiter* anfwer . to Venus, in which the 
Poet has happily introduced a fine compliment to the 
Vejpafians Father and Son, and particularly to Domi- 
tian, who reigned at the time of Silius's writing thii 
book. Hence we may infer, that he retired from pub- 
lic affairs at lead foon after thedeatbof Titus Vefpmfimn. 
But let us hear Jupiter fpeak. 

Telle met us % neu te Tyriat conanima gents's 
Turbarint Cytberea \ tenet, longumque tenebit . 
forfeits arces Janguis tuus : hdc ego Marti s 
'Mole *viros ffeelare paro at que expendere Belli* 
Gens ferri pattern, ac lata domare labores 
PauUatim ant i quo pat rum dc/ue/cit bomri* 
At que Hit baud unquam parens pro laude cruoris % 
Et femper famat Jitiens obfeura fedendo 
Tempora agit 9 mutum vofaens inglorius avum. 
Defidia *virtus paullatim <viclafenefcit: 
Magna molis opus, multoque labore parandmm 
Tot populos inter foli fibi pofcere regno, 
Jamque tibi e*veuiet tempus, quo maxima return 
Ncbiliorjit Roma malis ; bine nomina noftro 
Non indigna polo referet labor, bine tibi Pauline* 
Uine Fab /us, gratujque mibi Marcel/us opimis 9 , 
Hi tantum patient Latio per vulnera Regnum 
Quod luxu &5f mult urn mutata tnente Nepotes, 
Non fa men enter tij/c queant : jamque ipfe ereatus 
Qui Pcenum retoeet P atria y Latioqut repulfim. 
Ante Jua muros Cartbaginis exuat arntis. 
Uine, C\ tbtrea, tuis longo regnabitur a<vo,. 
Exin fe Curt bus virtus ealefiis ad oftr* 
Efferrt, t*f/acris augebit nomen lulis 
Btllatrix gens baccifero nutrita Sabino ; 
Uine pater ignotam donabit sincere Tbul<n f 
Inque Caledonios primus trabt t agmina lucos, 
Comprjat ripis Rbtttum, rrgct impigfr Afros 9 . 
Pa miferavque finex bello domitabit Idumcn, 
Nee Stjgii Hie lacus, *viduataque numine regna 
Sedfuperum fides, uofirojque tern bit bonores. 

Turn 
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Tim j# i Hw i t m0f**pr*€dim r d$r t ****** . >* - 
Exdfki pmtrimm j*mkm% €*faff** fintmr 
.Jfm*tum mpm* t$ibmt €*p*t t He firm jwtffr . 
1^ PmJtJKm* prim 4ti&t i* «v». 
Jt t* tr*w/et*4e*t> G$r*wmu9 % fm&* twrnm* 
Jmm f*tr ****** jmfirmidai* Bmtow, 
NteJt &rr*m*t Tmrfmi c*jmi*u igm 9 
S*ai*jg*j btitr.jM*$**sfir*mhtrt term * 
N*m t$ U*g**m*nt mjtri €**forti* *amdi< 
Huic hum *rau *6m GogtftV* Agfa 
S*h*itM t v*cu*fy*$ §Jlmde*t U*&r* p**rttr*u 
Hie tit *k Arfh* emmu *g*t *xt % per tiricm 
D*nt&Bmt 9 £*€€*• ctdttfi trim***. 
Mm iadfommtp* tr**/mitten D*rm***Jfg*A 
S*rm*tieu w&ar tmptjett fedHtu Ifirum* 
<j>jfi* & Ru*uUa^/mp$r*kit vu§ wptes 
$**U grit ibf*h pmrium item : hmefi* Mmjk 
S*xr*fin*ti mmmf*§ hr*% emfiMitit Hdrm. 
St vcmt Riimfii rhmb* mr**d* Uftttur 
JIUetum, fm prifem* widtt, /*t regi* *$Ht 9 . 
J*rmT*rpdmfmttC*fit$U*rMpt % 
£t j**g*t rnflr* nmfhrmm admin* emit* 
T**c, Omitfkimi fv ifaut d*i*n % ii*tms. 

A m f9 f*w wwrmjt % f*f* m *l jfa §t*ymj**w*p**§- . . 
%M*e*M*\ j **}*S*Wf*t t p*T*MS^ jT*ttr**$ i9C****T % 

Simnijipctm nrfi j ii/ tntf*****. . ( |. ; . lib. 3; 
Thaa U^M^mi 'fcpH*jim% 



The TjrUns mfrhfrje$brts : aj9 in, vain. 
Thy race eftabwdlball feenre remafo : • . " 
This war their finking valour wi)L revive 
Whom peace has taught inglorioufly to live. 
Thefe Romans once fo covetous of Fame, 
Shall they decline their ancestor's great name r 
Their youth and vigour thus obfeurely foend, 
Poifon'd by eaie, thejr. days in filence end ? 
Mighty *s (be uifk and arduous the toil 
Of vanquilh'd nations to colled the fpoil. 

Con* 
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Contending pow'rs reduce, extend ve fway 

O'er all aftimic*, and make a world obey: 

And yet the time's at hand, when you'll confeft 

Pome's towering glory founded on diftrefs: 

Calamity (hail teach her to afpire, 

M purelt gold refines in quickeft fire. 

Her ions great afts new iUra unto the fties, 

New names fliall add. -Hence Paulut will arife. 

Great Fabius, and Marcellits y glorious made 

By noblt'ft fpoils; a (ure foundation laid 

Of Empire, by their valour rais'd (hall (land 

Unhurr, by Luxury's destroying hand, 

To Rotne already is the Hrroc born, 

Who (hall th' infulting Tynan's pride o'erturn ) 

Fierce Hannibal from Italy recall, 

And co qu'ring him, make envious Cart bag* fall. 

Then (hall thy race long flourifb in command, 

And fprcad their conquells wide thro' ev'iy land: 

A race divine from Cires then (hall fprtng 

That will new glories to thy Julius bring: 

The father of the Warrior Sabine breed 

His hardy legions (hall to Thute lead; 

Thro* CW/*V»»«r* wood* firft cut hit way, 

And ttfach the Rblm and Afrie to obey. 

Palm-bearing Idumea lad (ball yield 

Him trophies, when grown old fn Honour's -fidds 

Nor (hall he to the Stygian lake defcend, 

Such worth to Heav'a may juftly recommend.- 

To him fucceeds a youth of active mind 
Equal to that ht|h powV for htm defign'd : 
Paleftim vanqoinvd (hall bis temples crown. 
Domitian next, brave chief of high renown I 
A beardlefs youth he'll make the Belgian fly, 
Tarfeian fires his courage will defy : 
Thy facred head the lambent flames mail fpare, 
I'll make thee mine, as thou mankind thy care: 
The fubjeel world thy prefence long (hall blefs; 
Ganges with bow unbent will thee confefs 
His Lord, and Bailria quel I'd, fubmiifive lay 
Her empty quivers in her n'dlor's way, 

Triumphac 
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Triumphant from the North thy Car (hail come, 
And from the vanqtriuYd Eail bring Laarcls home. 
To thee great Bacchus yields ; the Jfier bean 
Thy troops relaxant to Sarmatic wars : 
When the Barbarians thou (halt clofe confine 
To their own limits, and juft bounds affign ; 
A Tally* eloquence (ball yield to thine : 
Such harmony's admir'd by all the Nine ; 
And Orpheus would his Lyre fjbmiflire lend, 
Orpheus for whom the rivers did fofpend 
1 heir courfe, and mountains with attention bend. 
See ! where the Capitol finks in decay, 
Sacred of old to me ; foon ccmes the day, 
By him renew'd its radiant roof dial 1 rife, 
And wi:h his golden tow'rs invade the fkies. 
But thou, O bom of Gods, that (ball give birth 
To future Deities, the happy earth 
Rule with a father's power, retiring late 
| To thefc bright manfions of oeleftial ft ate : 
Quirinus pleas'd for thee will quit his throne 
Betwixt thy brother and thy father's crown, 
And near thee fix'd fhall mine thy ftarry fon. 

I (hall now fubjoin that fine paflage in the fir ft book 
•f the jEneis, which Silius bad in his eye when he 
wrote the foregoing lines, which I think may (erve as 
an example of a fine Imitation. Jupiter comforts fV 
umi, u follows. 

Mi fmbridtns bomheum fator a/fue Deontm, 
Vulim, quo cet/um t temfefiatefque ferenat, 
Ofcula Jibavit natar ; dehinc tatia fatur : 
Parre me/u, Cytherea ; manent immcta tuorum 
Fata tiii : c ernes urbetn, {£ fromiffa Lavini 
hltnia, Jul Um em que feres ad fide r a cceli 
Maguantmum JEneam : neque me fententia vertit. 
Hie \tibi fabcr enim, quando h*ec te cur a remordetp 
Longius {£ nnlvens fat or urn arcana mwelo) 
Bellum ingens geret Italia, fopuhfque feroces 
Ojntundet t morejque viris, & mcemaponet, 
Tertia dum Latis regnantem *viderit aft as t 

Ttruaqui 
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Tcmaque tranfierint Rutulis byberna fubaclis. 
At puer Afcanius, cut nunc cognomen lido . 
Additur [llus erat, dum res ftetit Ilia regno) 
Triginta Magnus <vol<ucndis menfibus orbes 
Imperio explebit, regnumque a fede Latins 
Transferet, & longam multa *vi muniet Albam. 
Hie jam ter centum totos rcgnabitur ennos 
Gents fub Heclorea ; donee regina facer dos, 
Marte gravis, geminum partu dabit Ilia prolm* 
hide lupat ful<vo nutricis tegmine latus 
Romulus, eA cipiet gentem, & mwvortia condet 
Maenia, Romanoff ue fuo de nomine dicet. 
His ego nee metas rerum, nee tempora pono : 
lmpcrium fine fine dedi : quin afpera Juno* 
Qu<e mare nunc, tcrrafque mctu, ccclumquc fatrgat 
Cuifilia in melius refcrtt, me cum que fwebit 
Romanos return Dominos, gentemque togatam* 
Sic placitum ; *ueniet lufiris labentibus arias 
Cum domus AfJ'araci Rbtbiam, clarafque Mycenta 
Servitio premet, ac *viclis dominabitur Argis* 
Nafcetur pulcbra Trojanus origine defar, 
(lmperium Oceano, fa mam qui ter mi net afiris) 
Julius, a magna demiffum nomen Jiilo, 
Hunc tu olim carlo fpoli is orientis onuftum 
Accipies fecura ; mocabitur hie quoque 'votis. 
Afpera tumpofitis mitefcent fiecula bellis ; 
Cana fides, 6f Vefta, Remo cum fratre Quirimts 
Jura dabunt : dira ferro, W compagibus ar8is 
Claudentur belli port*. Furor impius intus 
S<e*va fedens fuper arrna, £ff centum <vin&us «£**£ 
Pofi ter gum nodis, f remit horridus art cruento. 

Lib. i. Ver. *j 
To whom the father of immortal race 
Smiling with that ferene indulgent face 
With which he drives the clouds and clears the flu 
Firft gave a holy kifs, then thus replies : 
Daughter, difmifs thy fears ; to thy defire 
The fates of thine are fixM and Hand entire. 
Thou (halt behold thy wifh'd Lavinian walls* 
And ripe for Heav'n, when Fate jEneas calls, 

Tl 
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hale thou bear him up fublime to me ; 
metis have revers'd my firm decree, 
ft new fears difturb thy happy (fate, 

I have fearch'd the myftic rolls of Fate : 
on (nor is eh' appointed feafon far) 
V (hall wage fuccefsful war. 
ime fierce nations in the bloody field, 
vereign laws impofe, and cities build ; 
Iter evVy foe fubdued, the Sun 

thro" the Signs his annual race (hall run : 
$ the time prefixed. Jfcamus then, 
aird lulus t (hall begin his reign, 
rty rowling years the crown (hall wear : 
from Lwvinium (hall the Cent transfer, 
ith hard labour Alba Longa build : 
irone with his fucceffion (hall be fill'd 

hundred circuits more : Then (hall be feen 

e fair, a Prieliefs and a Queen ; 

till of Mars, in time, with kindly throws 

t a birth two goodly boys difclofe. 

)yal babes a tawny wolf (hall drain : 

Romulus his Grandfire's throne (hall gain ; 

rtial tow'rs the founder (hall become, 

eople Romans call, the City Rome. 

«n no bounds of empire I affign, 

rrm of years to their immortal line. 

laughty Juno, who with endlefs broils 

feas and heav'n, and Jove himfelf turmoils, 

gth aton'd, her friendly pow'r (hall join, 

eri(h and advance the Ire j an line. 

ibjett world (hall Rome's dominion own, 

roftrate (hall adore the nation of the Gown. 

e is rip'ning in revolving fate, 

Troy (hall overturn the Grecian (late ; 

iveet revenge her conquering fons (hall call 

i(h the people that confpir'd her fall. 

Ccefar from the Julian (lock (hall rife, 

! empire ocean, and whofe fame the fkles 

(hall bound : whom fraught with eaftern fpoil ! 

uv'n, the juft reward of human toil. 

Securely 
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Securely (hall repay with rites divine ; 
And incenfe (hall afcend before his facred (hrine 
Then dire Debate, and impious war (hall ceafe, 
And the item age be fofcen'd into peace. 
Then baniuYd Faith (hall once again return, 
And veftal fires in hallow'd temples burn, : 
And Remus with $>uirin*s (hall fulHin 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force rcftraii 
Janus himfelf before his Fane (hall wait, 
And keep the dreadful iffues of his gate. 
With bolts and iron bars: within remain* 
Imprifon'd, Fury, bound in brazen chains: 
High on atrophy rais'd of ufelefs arms 
He lits, and threats the world with vain alarms. 

Drji 

I hope none of my tenders, but fuch as are infenfi 
of the fine ftrokes 6f poetry, will he angry at the lenj 
of thefe two quotations, or at my thus fetting th 
together ; which I think the readied way to (hew 
beauties of both Authors, at lead it is mod ufeful 
the inftruttion of the young Student, for whofe 
ncfit this work was chiefly undertaken. I now f 
ceed to transcribe fome other paffages from Sili 
The following account of the origin of the Ten 
of Jupiter- jhnmon is very curious and entertaining 

Kum cut Dona Jo*vis wn di-vulgata per orbem. 
In Grcinii Ibcbes geminas fediffe Coiumbas f 
Quorum Cbaonias pf tints qua? contigit oras 
Jr. pi ft fatidico Dodonida murmur e quercum. 
A qua Carpathtum fuper <tquor vrtfe, per our* 
In Li by en rivets tranavit concolor aits, 
Hanc fedem firimo Cytheriia eondidit ales i 
Hie nbi nunc aras lucofque vidctis opacos 
Duclore cleJlo g'tgis, (admirabile di3u) 
Lanigeri capitis tnedia inter cornum perflans, 
Marmaricis ales pepulis refoonf* canebat : 
Mo x f ubittim nemus at que annofo robtre tneuf 
Exfduit % quale/que premunt nunc fitter* fuercmt 

3 Afi 
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A prima venire die, 'prifco inie pavere 
Arber tame* babet, coliturque ttpentibus oris* 

Lib. 3. Vor. 6y$* 
To whom on earth are Jove'% fam'd gifts unknown, 
The facred doves that firft at Thebes were (howa \ 
To the Chaonian coaft one fteer'dher flight, 
Infpiring oaks with her prophetic light.; 
But (he whom fnowy wings high (baring bore 
O'er feas Carpathian, reach' d the Libyan (hor*. 
Here Cythertd* bird firft chofe to dwell, 
And Tingling out the Ram, alighting fell 
Betwixt his horns, and thence inflruiuve taught 
Thofe oracles, the wondring people fought. 
Where now thefe altars and the fhady wood 
Delightful you behold, there firft (he flood 5 
Men faw amaz'd at once a grove arife 
Of thefe tall oaks, and fudden reach the Ikies. 
Hence antient revVence to this Grove is paid, 
And fmoaking altars are with victims fed. 

The Defer iption of the Alps in the fame book 
« very juft and poetical: 

Cuncla gelu, eanaque etternum grandine ttcla 
Atone arvi glacierti cohlbcnt, regit ardua montis 
*£tberei fades, /urgent ique obiia Phaebo 
Duratas ue/cit flummis ma Hire pruinas. 
Quantum tartareus regni pallentis hiatus 
Ad manes imos, atone atra ftagna Paludis 
A/upera tellure pateJt : tarn longa per auras 
Erigitur tellus & caelum intercipit umbra. 
Nullum <uer u/quam, nullique a ft at is boncres : 
Solajugis habitat dirts, /edt/que tuetur 
Perpetuas deformis byems ; ilia undique nubes 
Hue atras agit, iff mixtos cum grandine nimbos. 
Jam cunSii flatus , mentique furentia regna 
Alpina pe/uere domo, caligat in alt is 
Obtutus /axis, abeuntque in nubila montes*. 
Mixus At bos Tauro : Rkodope adjuncla Mimanti, 
Opaque cum Piudo> cumque H<tme eejferit Otbrys* 

Lib. 3. Ver.478. 
In 
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In every part eternally prevail 
The growing froft, and undiflblving hail ; 
The aged ice endures : each lofty brow 
Of thefe aerial hills is crown'd with fnow; 
Tho' Phabus rifing on their Summit play r 
The folid froft defies his fierceft ray : 
Far as the gloomy dwellings (ink below 
Our furface, where the Stygian waters flow, 
So high above the vale the mountains rife, 
And with their fhadow intercept the Ikies. 
Nor Spring, nor Summer knows t he, gloomy yc 
Winter defbrm'd for ever fix'd dwells here, 
And on thefe dreary cliffs her feat defends ; 
Whence all around me dorms difpenfing fends. 
Mad Boreas here and all his boilt'rous Train 
Have chofe their home, hence fcour the earth 

main. 
The weakened eye grows dim to take the heigl 
Which piercing thro" the clouds eludes the dazl 

fight. 

The fcene of the foldiers confternation to fee 
mountain rifing above the other is happily illufln 
by the comparison of a traveller at fea, who 
only fee the water. 

£>ucque magis fubiere jugo at que evader e nifi 
Erexere gradum, crefcit labor, ardua fupra 
Scfe aperit fcj/is, clsf nafritur altera molts. 
Unde nee edomitos, exfudatofque labores 
Refpexijfe Zibet, tanta formidine plena 
Exterrent repetita oculis, atque una pruin* 
Canentis, quacunqut datur permit ten <vifus 
Ingeritur fades : medo fee na*vita ponto 
i£uum dukes liquit terras, iff inania nulloi 
lnveniunt *ventos fecuro carbafa malo 
lmmenfas projpe3at aquas, ac <vi&a profundi's 
^Equoribus, /ejus rencvat fua lumina c<elo. 

Lib 7. Ver. : 
The higher they afcend, and feek to cafe 
Their wearied fteps, their labours ftill incrcii 
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To. one great height a greater doth fucceed, 

* And every iU another feeins to breed. 

n Hence all their toils and labours, which before 

n They had o'crcome, they tremble to explore, 
Obje&s repeated, tenon new prefent, 
Which ever way their trembling eyes are bent. 

( The horrid face of winter hoary white 
Appearing, gives fid limits to their fight. 
So when the ohlkiPd Color vent'rous leaves 

." His fweet abode, for which too late he grieves, 
And the brifl: gale no longer fwells the Jails, 
£ar as his view extends, the fea prevails : 
TirHwith the boondleui profoe&, then he tries 
To cafe nis fight/ and upward caft his eyes. * 

Ths de&rjptkm of the rivet Ticimu is as beautiful 
at thole of the celebrated fountain in OW, where 
ttdhmtit and Htrmapbr $ bathed, and Narciffut 
acbsnred his own beauty, 

: Gmtmleas Ticimu mfmat bfftmgna njmiofo 
Perjficmus/ermat tmri nefciafunde, 
Jc mtidm wiM lemte rrabit emne liquor em $ 
The credos UH, rifts tern metis vptcis 
Jrgmtea inter HMtmcrum certamina castas, 
Seemms/erom duett lucenti gurgite lymphonu 

Lib. 4. Vcr. $z* 

. ftehrnt m a fhnflbw channel flows 1 
Yet gently glides the limpid ftream along 

• The uady banks, where feathered warblers throng ; 
From fpray to fpray the wanton fongfters fkip : 1 
The tide tranfparent fcarce is feen to creep, > 
And with low murmurs foft invites to fleep. 3 

Before I quote the following paflage, I cannot 
forbear condemning Silius for an abfurd imitation of 
Virgil. The Conful Scipio is introduced fpeaking to 
hisliorfe Gorganus; to whom he promifes the fine 
trappings of Cbryxufs horfe. This Cbryxus was a 
prince of the Gauls of great ftature and fiercenefs, 
whom the Conful was going to attack. Mczentius is 

* Vox. II. D indeed 
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indeed made to fpeak to his horfe Rbaefus in the 
JEncis ; but he was agitated by the extremity of grief 
and defpair: and thole violent paffions make men ad* 
drefs their difcourfe to the mod inanimate parts of na- 
ture. Scipio was cool, and wanted only to encourage 
his horfe to ride up againft the Gaul. Befides, what 
might be fuppofed a beautiful image in thofe early 
times, when fine horfes were uncommon, and made 
the delight as well as the reward of the greateft He- 
roes ; is abfurd to be imitated in the lecond Punic 
War by a grave and illuftrious Roman, fuch aa this 
elder Scipio was. But the Poet has fucceeded better In 
his com pari fon of C/jrjxus's fall when (lain by the 
Conful, with that of a great pile cad into thefea* 

Baud aliter ftru&o Tyrrbena ad Iittorafax* • 

Pugnatura fretis fubter cacifque proctitis > 

Pi la immane fonans % impingitur ardua ponto : 

Jrr.mugit Nereus, di^ if a que carula pulfu 

lllifum accipiunt irata fub <equora mots tern. Lib* 4* 

So where a mound is railing on the ftrand 

To quell the billows that infult the land 

A mighty pile is call, that falling rives 

The roaming f urges, and refounding drives 

With (hock impetuous ; they with angry roar 

Admit the darning rock, and yield the more. 

The imitation Silius makes of the battle of the 
lloratii and Curiatii in the Roman ftory, by an en* 
gagement of three Romans with as many Cartb*gi~ 
niunsy is agreeably related, though too like Zivv's ac- 
count in the circumftances of the combat. When Mart 
is made to defcend with his train to inftruct young 
Scipio in his firft campaign, who afterwards faves hia 
Father's life, and bears him wounded to his tent % I 
mull confefs, that I think this machinery needlefi, and 
of little advantage to a circumilance which is id 
beautiful in Hiftory. The Poet reprefents the God 
of war as admiring the heroic conduct of Scifi$ 9 whflb 
according to Livy, was but fixteen years old, whealfr 
behaved with fo much gallantry. Man fbretelb W- 

jh % 9 
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fh % % viclory over Hannibal afterwards, and then re- 
turns to Heaven. This feems bat a poor expedition 
for a God ; and to mend the matter, it is Jupiter him- , 

I ft If, who out of concern for the Confers life, fends 
him to his relief, when he wasjencompafied and at* 
tacked by a body of Carthaginians. 
This happens at die battle of Treh'a: that river 
{Wells with the number of the flain, that fiop'd the 
courle of his Aream, fo that the Conful Scipfo is spin 
in danger of his life. Silius here makes him ex* 
populate with the river for favouring the Cartbagi- 
nUm l which at lift he threatens to deftroy, by let- 
ting oat his waters by feveral cuts. The River-God 
full of rebutment at this infult, fwells higher, and 
lifting up his oozy head, reproves Sdpie for his unjuft 
menaces. Ferns as fhe lay in the embraces of Fmtcan, 
faw and heard their difpote ; and being in pain for 
Stiph, throws feme of her hoAand*s fires into the tU 
ver, which foon fink the waters \ bat after the river's 
fnbmiflion, and at his humble requeft, he is allowed 
to flow in his tifaal banks. 

We * e it not an ungrateful talk to be thus forced to 
cenfure and expofe my Author's failings, which I 
mull do as they come in my vt*y 9 unlets I woold leave 
the lefs fltilful reader to be often milled by feeming 
beau t ies f I might prbc farther in this examination : 
But it is enough to hi e fhewn feme of his beauties, 
and feme of h]s erroi i ; into the latter of which he 
often falls, by a too great afife&ation of adorning his 
hbje£L 

To prevent which in others, I (hall venture to lay 
down the following rule of Lucretius, though fomc- 
what differently applied. 

Qnmri ne ip/e negat contenta AocerL 

A great fubjeft is fo far incapable of receiving ad- 
ditional ornaments from fiction, as it is above them, 
and fo will dune moft in the beautiful and fublime fim- 
plkity o*^~ narration ; like fine figures in fculpture 
flubkl elegint drapery would not only be 

Da an 
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an incumbrance, but conceal fome of the greatel 
beauties that appear to advantage in the nudity. 

This leads me to confider in what cafe? a judiciou 
Poet will introduce a machine. 1 know but two ; ei 
thcr to fet off a little circumitance that would appeal 
mean withou it, as Virgil has done, where JEnem, 
meets his Mother Venus in the wood and aflcs her th< 
way, not knowing who ic was he fpoke to; or fe> 
condly to compafs ionic important event, for which 
the reader is to be pre pi red, and yet is as it were 10 
be furprizedat the manner of its being brought about; 
as where Juno in the fame book goes to jEoIhj XOgtX 
him to raifc a dorm th?.tfhould unexpectedly drive the 
Trojan Fleet into the port of Jfrua near Carth*gt t 
whkh was to be the feme of that fine epifode 
of his amour with Dido. When Poets have been wi- 
ling to introduce machines into their fubject without 
fome fuch like view, as the two above mentioned in- 
jlanccs, they are not only needlefs but often prove 
difadvantagcous to the Poem they were intended to 
grace. 

To ''urn up the character of Silius in a few words: 
Me was not a flrangor to fome of thofc great qealitici 
required to form a great Poet; he was inferior to 
none of them in learning, both hiftorical, moral, and 
natural ; he had the juJgment to chufe afubject equally 
i mere fling and illultrious. His characters are noble 
and juft, and the fentiments great and beautiful. We 
have feen that his descriptions are bold and well cir- 
cumftantiated, and the images very poetical, but the 
cxprcflion, the colouring, is weak and often fpiritleft. 
He is matter of many excellencies, but often lofet the 
influence of the aethcrial particle, that enthufiaftic fire, 
which ilrcngthcns every figure, and animates every 
line in Homer and Virgil. Though Silivs does not 
nl ways creep ; he cau fome times rife with dignity and 
gracefulnefs : but he wcaken'd his fire by attempting 
to imitate Virgil's corrcctnefs. Homers fire as mors 
fierce and blazing, would have warmed his flagnutt 
JVIufe. A lefs intelligent reader is often apt to miflaJfi 

to 
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dofe exa&nefs of Virgil for coldnefs : You lofe 
beauty of fome of his true ft images for want of 
: attention to the labour'd corre&nefs of his expref- 
1, which like a curious figure encompafled by a 
ng fhade does not ftrike every. common eye.. Si- 
rs by attempting to do the fame, has fome times 
his figures without life, and his ftile fpiritlefs. 
, however Statius modefUy faid of himfelf, that 
Follow'd Virgil at a diftance, yet his fire made him 
31 run out of the courfe, as Sinus's caution kept 
1 behind. So hard is it to obferve the golden mean 
oetry as well as in other things. But though I 
e not failed obferving Silius's faults, I think he 
many more excellencies ; fo that he juftly deferves 
character of a good Poet, who would be much 
t efleemed were he more known. 
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MArcvs Valerius Martialis was a native 
of Bilkilis now Bilboa, the capital of tht 
province ofBifcay in Spain. In his youth he 
was fent to profecute his (ladies at Rome, being intend* 
ed for the Law ; but Ending in himfelf no great talent 
that way, he left the Bar and applied him felf to Poe- 
try, to which his genius led hini. He was fo fortu- 
nate in the exercife of that eafy vein of writing in which 
he excelled, that it foon got him the acquaintance and 
friendihip of many of the firft rank at Rome; and par- 
ticularly of Si/Jus It aliens, Stella and Pliny the 
Younger ; the latter of whom fpeaks very handlomelv 
of him in his EpifUes. Three fuccecding Emperors 
became his patron*, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan I 
the former made him a Roman Knight;' and granted 
him the privileges of a Citizen that had three children. 
Stertinius a Roman Nobleman hrd fojgreat an efteem 
for him, that he placed his ftatue in his library, whilft 
the Poet was yet living ; an honour generally paid to 
the memory of the illuftrious dead only. The em- 
peror Virus, who reigned with Antoninus thePhilofo- 
pher, ufed to call Martial his Virgil, thereby fuf- 
ficiently intimating the efteem he had for his works. 
Towards the middle of Trajan's reign, Martial 
grew defirous of retiring to his native country, after 

having 
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laving lived at Jfcsw thirty four years; See til. to. 
Bfigr. 103. Hit friend and patron Flimy generonUy 
contributed to the expences of his Journey. The Post 
had the feappineft to furvive this retreat many years, 
and wrote his 1 2th book at Btlboa, after three yean 
flence, at the reqoeft of his friend Prifau, who came 
to him in $fm* 9 and to whom it is inferibed as his 
patron and beneta&or. 

I think Martial was twice married ;. but the 
name of his firft wife is no where mentioned, nor 
that he had any chikkcaby her ; The focond, whom 
(fit* ia. Mf. zu ) he taoch admires and commends, 
was a fosnnsW, and he. fecms to have married her 
afcarim setarn to Bilh§*. She being born at SmU a 
team aot far from thence, the 31ft Epigram of the 
UaV book commends the fiae gardens (he had there, 
awd whkhihe presented to her ho/bamL 
: lsUaTiAi.wmofap]ealant and grateful difpofition, 
flfcrnfrvit and Uprightly ceniu*, Ouullus, Ca- 
Mm, • Aej Jfajfo, *»» Gtimcm f ate find to be the 
AsM lmeh«fe to imitate. la ja ftrange that of the 
Jtjsttttan^crof Epsgraeimatic Writersamong theft- t 
wefooaki have the works of none preferred 
~ tfGsla^ai»dJanrff«£ There was fcaroe 
at JSaav that pretended to wit andlearn- 
tm for several ages, bat made fome eflays of his abi- 
mm dais way. as being of all others the moft obvioee 
«saismaafon> *£% tne Younger with all jris gra- 
^•dmrte^hiiniWfometiineswith writing; Head*- 
lafyBabtes, wikh were little Poems of the Epigram* 
anuic Idndi indulging the sallies of a merry and 
sometimes a loofer vein. Bnt I need not dwell any 
longer on what is fo notorious. 

Notwithstanding Martial paid great compli- 
ment to Lhmitian, I cannot find that he made his 
fortune by it. His circumftances were low by his own 
coofeffion, where he ought to have faid all he could 
think of to his own reputation, it being an Epigram 
written in his own defence againft the infults of a 
fich fool. 
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Sum fitfcor femperque fui, CaWftrate, pauper ; 

Scd non obfcurus, nee male notus eques, ** 

Scd toto legor orbe f* equcns, & dicitur hie eft ; f 

<guodque chits paucity hoe mibi vita dedit. 5 

Lib. 5. Ep, 1$. f 

Low is my fortune, yet not quite fo mean 
But in the rank of Roman Knights I'm feen. 

My Works with pleafure thro' the world are read I 
The praife few dead obtain, is to me living paid. 

We have no other helps to determine the time of 
our Poet's birth and death, than what his works can 
afford, which ftill make it conjectural. He fays he 
Jiv'd at Rome thirty four years, and was grey-haired 
when he retired to Bilboa ; where he married Mar- 
cel/a, I think his fecond wife, and after three yean 
file nee publifh'd his 1 2th book of Epigrams : we hear 
no more of him after this, and fo may fuppofe he did 
not long furvive this publication. If we knew the 
date of Pliny's letter about his death, which it ad- 
d re fled to Cornelius Prifcus, and very probably die 
f.ime perfon to whom the Poet has dedicated his iatfc 
book, we might determine it, and thereby pretty 
nearly fix his birth. AH that can be gathered from 
what has been faid, is that fuppofing him twenty two 
at his fir ft coming to Rome, where he lived thirty four 
years, he mud be fifty nine when he publifh'd his laft 
book ; for the 1 3th and 1 4th books feem to have been 
written long before it. He was born the iftof 
March, as he tells us, Lib. 10. ^24. whkh might 
happen about the tenth year of Claudia*, and fo hb 
coming to Rome will fall in with the beginning of 
Vejpaftan y $ reign ; and his death, fuppofing it to have 
happened within a year after the 12th book was pub- 
lished, about the 15th of Trajan. 

Before we examine his works, it may not be im- 
proper to enquire a little into the nature of Epigram- 
matic Poetry. 

Originally the word Epigram iignified only an 
Infcription ; which being often comprehended in a 

lew 
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few lines or verfes, came afterwards to fignify more 
particularly certain fhort Poems. 

The Critics have defined the Epigram to be a (host 
Poem containing ja dear expofition of fome thing, or 
chancier, or aftion. It is diftingniflied into the 
Pointed and not Pointed : The Pointed Epigram is that 
which has a torn or fling in the condujfion, and if well 
done, is generally reckoned the beft ; though there are 
.many good Epigrams which are of the second fort, 
unpointed, that have no torn at all. Nauagerius a 
learned Italian and great admirer of Catullus, who 
CiceUs in the unpointed Epigram, nfed on his birth 
«~day every year to borna certain number of Marti a l's 
.books, in honoar to the other Poet'* memory: Bat 
tfcefide* that this (avonr'd too much of vanity, Mar- 
tial has many excellent Epigrams of the. unpointed 
fan. ^ 

-, . Tnvx Wit fecms likewife in a peculiar manner to 
fee the Eprgrammatiffa province, at kaft he (hocld go 
. W aoether foundation than that which is juflandbeau- 
, tifbl. Some have denned the Beautiful in writing to be 
Ant which truly and properly, to which f add, and ek- 
-gantfy-defciibes the mutual relation and agreement 
. C etw een the natnre of things and our ideas of them. 
This happy talent more particularly concerns the Bpi- 
.mmnaatift, whofe compofitions being fhort and con- 
ined to a fingle fubjec\ mike themfelves eafy to be 
: u*derftood and centered by almoft every reader; who 
: snmy with little labour dtfeem the beauties or bfemiftes 
*that lye in a (mall compafs. * 

Bwt as true. Witand tuft thoughts are not always at 
: n Writer's command, the Epigrammatift is rtry liable 
. to run into falfe wit. If there be a mixture of truth 
and faUhood in the thought, it may ibmeiimes be al- 
lowed in a good Epigram; but if that thonghton 
which the turn depends {hould prove falfe the whole 
. Epigram is bad. 

To (hew himfelf a mailer, the Poet fhould not only 

. invent a happy turn, but let his cxpreffion be condfe 

and dear ; tor a. good thought is fometimes.fpoiled by 

I> 5 adding 
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adding to or enlarging it, or at lead becomes ambi- 
gjous and obfcure. As true beauty is moft comely in 
a plain drefs, fo a fine thougt fhines moft in its ge- 
nuine Simplicity, without any additional ornaments 
from the Poet's fancy. 

To begin with examining fome of Martial's 
Epigrams by the rules aforefaid, I (hall inftance in that 
o.i the celebrated ftory of P*tus and Atria, Almoft 
every reader knows, that Ntro having ordered P*tu$ 
to die, Atria that noble Roman's wife, took a gene- 
rous refolution to die with him, with whom (he had 
lived many years in all the endearments of the moft 
tender conjugil affection, fo that this happy couple 
were become the admiration of the Age. In order to 
let her hufband fee how eafy it was to die, (heftabbed 
Jut felf in his prcfence, and drawing the dagger all 
bloody out of her bofom, and prcfenting it to him, 
with an air full of heroic conftancy mingled with the 
fwceteft affection, faid, Partus, it is not painful. 

Martial, imagining that by fome addition of his 
own, he could give a new grace to this heroic lady's 
u<fUon and expreffion, makes her fay befides the words 
ubove; believe me, P<ttus y it is the wound you are 
going to give your felf that gives me pain. By this 
indifcreet addition the chief beauty of the action and 
thought is deflroycd ; for irw, by faying to herhuf* 
band, Non dAtt Pate, Pietus, it is not painful, en* 
couraged him to plunge the Dagger to his heart, with 
the fame indifference and refolution that he had juft 
feen her do it : But the Poet's addition makes the 
poor Lady kill her felf to no purpofe, by that unfea- 
fcnable expreffion of tendernels for him, which moft 
difcourage him from killing him felf, becaufe (he fays 
that would give her pain though her own death gave 
her none. Though that excellent Lady might natu- 
rally be fuppofed full of fuch tender fentiments, yet 
fhe had too much of the noble Reman in her to in- 
creafe his agonies by fuch a declaration, and therefore 
this additional thought, tho' natural and beautiful in it 
felf. is in this place very improper. The Epigram is as 
follows. C*Jt* 
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Cafiafuo gladium cum trader it Arria Porta, 
Quern de vifceribus traxerat iff a fuis, 

Crede mibi, vulttus quod feci, non do/et, if/quit j 
Sed, quod tu fades, hoc mibi, Pate, do/et. 

Lib. x. Ep. {» 

The virtuous Arria drawing from her bread 
The reeking dagger, Patus thus addreft * 
This does not pain me, Patus, but I rue 
The wound you'll make and doubly die in yotr. 

This inftance wherein Martial has failed, may 
mow that it is no eafy manner to write a good Epi- 
gram upon a known fubjeel, efpecialty where the 
thought, and even the expreflion of the turn are al- 
ready made to the Poet's hand. 

I (hall next proceed to {hew by the example of 
Martial, how an Epigrammatift may treat the fame 
fubjeft well and ill at different times. 

In the following Epigram the fubjeel h nobly exe- 
cuted, and the turn juft and well pointed. 

Antoni Pbario nil objeBure Pbotino, 

Et le*vius tabula quant Cicerone nocens ; 
$>vid gladium demens Romana firingis in ora? 

Hoc admififfet nee Catilina ne/as, 
Jmpius infando miles eorrumpitur aura, 

Et tantis ofibus *vox tacet una tibr. 
£>uid frofunt facr* fretiofa filentia Lingua f 

Incipient omnes fro Cicerone loqui. Lib. 5 . Ep. 5a* 

Pbotinus* Crime fhew'd not more cruel will, 

O Antony, than thy profcription bill. 

But Cicero's death dip far exceed the reft* 

Ev'n Catiline would fpare his facred breaft. 

A foldier's avarice brib'd by heaps of gold, 

To thy Revenge the dear bought filence fold ; 

Bat what avails the filence of one tongue, 

Whilft thoufands in its flead proclaim the wrong ? 

The reader may obferve, that Antony is here 

made as criminal for proscribing Cicero as Photic 

D 6 nv* 
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*us for having Pompey aflafiimted, when he fled, aft< 
t le battle otP barf alia, to Ptolemy in A£gypt % Mai 
tjal, who feems full of indignation again ft them* 
mory of Antony, and perhaps was willing to compl 
ment 5. halicus, who was one of his Patrons, and 
great admirer of Cicero's, as it were correcting hisfo 
mer aflcrtion, which is however repeated in the fii 
verfe of the following Epigram, undertakes to fhew.th 
Antony was more criminal in putting Cicero to Deat 
than Pbotinus in murdering Pompey ; and ufes tl 
argument, that what Pbztir.us did was for his Princt 
fervice, whereas Antony killM Cicero to gratify his ov 
revenge. But the Poet was not aware, that the co 
verfe of this proportion is equally true, <vm. that A 
tor.y is more excu fable thin Pbotinus, becaufe t, 
latter aflaffinatcd Pompey without any provocate 
merely to fatisfy his own and his mailer's timorous p 
licy, in doing which they were guilty of the high* 
ingratitude to Pompey, who had been a benefactor 
JR?ypt and them : whereas Antony had, as he thougl 
received the mod injurious treatment imaginable Jro 
Cicero, whofc eloquent harangues in the Senate; h 
caufed him to be declared a traitor and the enemy 
his Country. But let us fee the Epigram. 

Par/celus admifit Pbariis Autonins armis ; 

Abfcidit vultus enfis uterque facros 
lllud laurigeros agent cum lata triumpbos 

Hoc tibi, Roma, caput, cum loquereris, trot* 
Antoni tamen eft pejor quam caufa Pbotini i 

Hie f acinus Domino pneftitit t Hie JibL 

Lib. 3, Ep. t 

Alike was Antony's and JBgypfz guilt ; 
Each Rome y $ belt blood in her two Heroes fpilL 
Pompey the Roman arms to triumphs led, 
Rome, when (he fpoke, bid Tully be her head. 
Yet he a victim to refentment falls, . 
When Antony provok'd for vengeance calls. 
The P bar tan to the Roman yields the Prise* 
Pbotinus but obeys when Pompey diet. 
Z 
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At the fame time that I condemn the turn of this 
Epigram as ambiguous at bed, it is but juftice to the , 
Poet to fay, that the cxpreflions are noble and vtry 
poetical. 

The following Epigram is an inftance of a turn 
made upon a falfe thought, which may impofe upon 
os at fab by an air of the fublime. 

SextanieSy Callifle, duos infunde Felerni ; 

¥ufuper aftwas, Alcimc, funde n'wes. 
Tinguefcat nimio modi dm mihi crinis amo?no> 

Lajfenturque rofis temporafutilibus. 
Jam <vicina jubent nos c vi e vere Maufol<ea t 

Cum doceant ipfos foffe ferire Deos. 

Lib. 5. Ep. 65. 

Boy, £11 with gen'rous wine the fwelling bowl, 
Tempered with fummer's fnow to make it cool : 
With ointments rich perfume my hair, my head 
Crown with full Garlands of wreath'd rofes made : 
Yon Maufoleum bids us life enjoy, 
Which fhews, that death can even Gods deftroy* 

The Latin word <uvoere emphatically fignifies to be 
merry and enjoy the pleafures of Life. The Poet 
here fappofes himfelf fitting in light of the Tombs 
of the Emperors, who by the grofs flattery of the 
times ufed to be filled Gods even in their life time. 
Martial therefore recommends the prefent enjoy- 
ment of life from this Consideration, that the Gods 
themfelves had but a fhort time to live. The Gods 
as meaning the Emperors had indeed but a fhort time 
to live, they were fubject to death as welt as other 
men : But the general notion of Gods implying 
immortal Beings, makes the thought falfe, untcfs fome 
epithet were added to foften the expreffion, and then 
the turn it felf would be loft. 

I (hall give another example where the Poet has 
leflened the greatnefs of the thought and action, by 
making fome addition to it ; which generally happens 
when we give our fancy way and fo forget the drift 

propriety 
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propriety of the performs character, whofe actions or 
fcntiments are made the fubject of an Epigram. The 
Character of Portia, that illuflrious daughter of Catt 
of Utica and wife of Brutus, is well known, as well 
as the trial (he made of her own conftancy and fecreor, 
when (he found Brutus, fcrupled to trull her with a ft* 
cret. The following Epigram introduces her at kil- , 
ling her fclf by fwallowing livecoali ; and (peaking to 
thofe about her, (he reminds them of what ner Father 
had fiid a little before his death to thofe, who out if 
Zeal for his fafety had taken his fword away : Do not 
you know, faid that great Roman, that a man re- 
folved to die, can iiop his breath, or run hit head a* 
gainil the wall ? Portia hereby intimated that (he wu 
a true daughter of Cato, and foall their endeavours tt> 
prevent her death were to no purpofe ; having (aid 
that, (he fwal lowed the burning coals. But Martial, 
after (he had done that makes her fay, by way of tri- 
umph, now, what fignifies your depriving me of a 
fword ? It would be unbecoming her Heady virtue to 
infult the zealous affections of her attendants, and at 
Left this addition is fuperfluous. 

Conjugis audijfet fatum cum Pord Bruti, 

l£t fubtracla Jihi queer or et arma dolor : 
Nondum/citis, ait, mortem non poffe negari f 

Qedideram fatis hoc vos docuiffe patrem. 
Dixit, & ardent es avido bibit on/avii/as : 
J nunc, ttferrum turba molefta nt{*. 

Lib. i. Ep. 4J» 
W hen Portia heard of Brutus* death, her woes 
She fought the readied way with life to dofe : 
The weapon gone, (lie fhia, Dejith to reftrain 
I thought my Father *s fate had (hewn was Tain. 
Then hailily the burning coals devoured $ 
Now keep, (he cries, officious friends, the fword. 

Thkrb are other Epigrams that feem faulty, be- 
caufe the Poet has been deceived in the choice of hb 
fubjecl, by the feeming dignity and excellency of it. 
In this light I confider that of Martial on Mmdm 
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Sc*<vola. The Story is finely told by the Poet; but I 
fee only bafenefs and falfiiood at the bottom of it, 
' tfcough related at large in all the pomp of Livy's elo- 
quence. If indeed, as Virgil (ays, all is fair againil 
an enemy. 

Dolus an virtus, quis in hofte requirat f 

I wall acquit the Poet's judgment, as carried away in 
this particular by the public voice, which feemed to 
lay it down as a maxim, by their admiring what Mu- 
tius did, That the greatefl crimes become acts of 
virtue when committed for the fervice of our coun- 
try. But I think the Romans have in many inftances 
fhewn their abhorrence of fuch principles, and allow- 
ed that there were laws and rights of war ; however, 
they forgot themfelves in the cafe of Mucins. The 
turn Martial has made in the lad lines is very fine 
and juft, for Porfenas making peace with the Romans, 
whom he had reduced to great diftrefs by a long and 
dole fiege, was partly owing to his amazement and 
admiration of the defperate courage of young Mucins, 
and partly to that lie by which that prince was made 
to believe that there were many others who had en- 
tered with Mucins into a combination to attack his 
life, if he did not fave it by fpeedily putting an end 
to the war, and abandoning the interests of the ba- 
ulhed Tarquins* 

Cum peter et regem decepta fateUitt dextra, 

Injecit facris fe feritura facts : 
Sed tarn f aw a plus miracula non tulit boftis, 

Et raptum flammis jujjit abire virum. 
Vren quam potuit contempt o Mucius igne 9 

Hanc fpedare manum Porfena non potuit f 
Major decepta fama eft & gloria dextra ; 

Si non errajfet fecerat ilia minus. Lib. I • Ep, 22I 

The hand that meant the King, but flew his Guard, 
Atones its errour in the flames ; fo hard 
Is Mucius to condemn, fo much he dares 
What to behold the Tu/can monarch fears. 

Such 
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Such cruel courage that good prince admires, 
Difmifs'd with fafety the bold youth retires. 
Happy the hand whofe praife from errour grown 
Had from fuccefs inferior honour known. 
There is a noble kind of Epigram that concludes 

with a moral fentence fitly applied to fome action. 

Martial fometimes excels that way. The reader 

will fee a beautiful inftance of it in the following 

Epigram. 

£>uod magni Tbrafete confummatique Ca fours 
Dogmata Jic fequeris, fal<vus ut effe velis, 
Ted ore nee nudo JlriQos incur r it in enfes 
Quod feciffe *vefim te 9 Dtciane, facis* 
Nolo <virumfaci!i redimit qui fanguine faman\\ 
Hunc vo/o laudari qui fine morte poteft. 

Lib. i. Ep.9. 
Cato and Tbrafea** virtues that you dare 
Nobly to follow, yet of life take care, 
Nor defp'rate on the pointed weapon fall ; 
This conduct, Decianus 9 pleafes all. 
I like not him who dies to purchafe name, 
But him whofe conduct guards both life and fine. 

Having thus examined feveral kinds of Epigrams 
of a ferious turn, I fhall proceed in the fame manner 
with fome that are enlivened by a more pleafant vein 

Of wit. 

There are fome, in which an elegant enumera- 
tion of circuftanccs preparatory to the turn, is fome- 
. times requifite to make the Epigram compleat. The 
parts ought here to be agreeably diftributed, the ex- 
preflion eafy, clear, and lively : This may make a 
low fubjeel fhine. The following Epigram will (hew 
Ma rt 1 a l '• fuccefs this way. 

Occurrit tihi nemo quod libenter, 
Quod quacunqui <veuis fuga efi 9 & ingem 
Circa te, Ligurine, folitudo ; 
" Quid fit > fcire cufis f nimis foeta U : 
Hie valde vitium fericuh/unu 

Nmm 
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tamtos rogo quis feral labor e$? 
mmti legis, & /tgis fedenti, 
emit /egis, fcf iegis cantnti \ 
bermas fugi; fonas ed aurem : 
mam ftto, non licet nature ; 
armam proper; femes emutem: 
armam <ve*io, fugasjedemtem z 
s derwua, fufcitas jacentem. 
mmnhm Mali facias *vidtre y 
mftms, prokus, innocent, timuris. Lib. 3. Ep. 44* 

1 70a fhoald no kind welcome meet, 
any friend your coming greet ; 
t all men your approaches fly, 
riz'd yon aik the reafon why ; 
reafon ! too much Poetry, 
ng'rous fault, brg with offence ; 
who can bear th' impertinence? 
ther I fit, ftand, run, or fing, 
r verfes in my ears maft ring, 
a I go bathe, the Poet's there, 
(bands heroics in my ear. 
-iends invited would I go, 
top'd to mark thy numbers flow* 
ake a dinner if I come, 
r verfes drive me fading home: 
n wearied I lie down to reft, 
: with rehearfals you moleft. 
one folly fee what mifchief 'a done I 
ft, good man we for the Poet Aran. 

s next is of the fame kind, and though (horter, 
beautiful for the neat diftribution of the parts, 
: humour of the turn. 

'sham fi non t otis y Deciane, diebus, 
t tecum totis nodibus ejfe velim : 
'mo /*»/, qua nos diftinguunt, millia paffum, 
uatuor bite fiunt cum rediturus earn, 
domi non es ; cum jis quoquefape negaris ; 
7 font urn cauj/is, <vd tibi f&pe vacasr 
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Te I amen ut nrideam duo millia non piget ire ; 

Ut te non wideam quatuor ire piget. Lib. 2. Ep 
Both day and night with pleafare I could fpew 
To have the company of fuch a friend : 
Bat 'tis two miles from -me to you, two more 
In walking home, which makes the journey foi 
You're oft abroad, and when at home deny 'd 
For bus'nefs, health, and God knows what beJ 
Two miles I'd go to fee a friend like you, 
But four miles not to fee you! Sir, adieu. 

Therb are fome Epigrams of this fort, wl 
Martial has brought within the compafs of 
Diftich, including the narration and the turn. ' 
following is a pleafant inftance of it, but I could 
preferve the concifenefs of the Original in the trai 
tion. 

Omnia prmittis cum tota no8$ bibiftii 

Mane nihil praftas^ Poftbume, mam Mm*, 

Lib. ix. Ep. 
After drinking all night, In a maudlin kind A 
You promife me fair, but next morning forge) 
To make you keep true to your word, the beft 
Is to get you well drunk againft break of day. 

I mail add another of this kind, which Mr. Jd 
has tranflated in the Spectator, and pleafantly apj 
to the good old Knight Sir Roger, who was fomet 
as full of his beautiful widow as the Perfon Mm 

defcribes was of his Navia. 

Quicquid agit Rnfus, nihil eft nifi Nanri* Rufb 
Si gaudet, fiflet, fi facet, hone loquitur. 

Coenat, propinat, pofeit, negat, anuuit, una eft 
N*via, ft non fit Navia, mutus erit. 

Scri beret hefterna patri cum luce faint tm, 
Narvia lux, intuit, Nawia, numen, ave. 

Lib. I. Eb. 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ftand, fit, or walk, 

Still he can nothing but of N**uia talk: 
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Let him eat, drink, aflc queftions, or difpute, 
Still he muft fpeak of Na*via, or be mute, 
He wrote to's Father ending with this line, 
I am my lovely N*<uia ever thine. 

Martial has fucceeded in fuch Epigrams as 
are properly (peaking without any turn, being after 
the manner of that fimplicity which is fo beautiful in 
ibme of Caulk***. The following is one infiancc 
out of feveral, and I think perfect in its kind. 

Non donee tibi cur mens Iibellos, 

Oranti Mies 1$ exigenti 

Mar oris Theodore? magna cauffa eft ; 

Dones tu mibi ng tuos libellos* Lib. 5. Ep. 73 J 

Ceafe, Tbeodorus, to admire, 

Tho' often you my works admire, 

That I them ftill refufe to give: 

'Tis that I may not yours receive. 

Bur there are fome of thefe which by the too 
frequent ufe of the Antitbefis, lofe that character of 
humour in which the beauty of thefe Epigrams feema 
chiefly to confift. 

Ju/efutrh, fmgio ; fitgii, infifmr, foe mibi mens oJe\ 
telle tutsm ne/e Dyndime, nolle <vaU. Lib. 5 . Ep.jty, 
This Dyndimus, is my defign, to fly 
What you puffue, what you decline to try ; 
. What you commend my humor dHapproves, 
But what you hate my wanton fancy loves. 

An excellent Epigram of this kind is that cele- 
brated diftich of FirgiPsy wherein he has paid the 
fined compliment to Auguftus, that ever Poet did to 
his Patron in two lines, and upon fo inconiiderable a 
circumftance as that on which the thought is found- 
ed. This little performance was the dawn of a great 
Genius. 

No3e pluit iota redeunt fpetlacula mane : 
Divi/um Imferium cum Jove Qefar bsbet. 
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All night it rains, with day the (how return ; 
Thus Jove and Qr/ar rule the world by turns. 

It would be time loft to take notice of the many 
little witticifms and falfe turns to be met with among 
Martial's Epigrams. I (hall obferve in general, 
that all meer allufions to words, equivocations and 
obfcene hints are vitious, however they met with a 
toleratioq and even countenance among the ancients. 
His own neccflity and the corrupt tafte of the public 
are the beft apology that can be made for him.; as he 
lived chiefly by his wits, he was often obliged to com- 
pofe to pleafe the tafte of the ill judging many, and 
that this was the cafe of his Epigrams in general he has 
the modefty to acknowledge himfelf. 

Sunt bona, funt quadam mediocria, fuut mala phra 9 
Qua legis hie : AUter non Jit> avite, liber* 

Reader to books of Epigrams be kind; 

Few good, indifferent fomc, more bad you'll find* 

I hope the aforefaid remarks and examples will affift 
the lefs knowing reader in forming a right judgment 
of Epigrams in general, as well as of MAiTiM/sin 
particular. Upon the whole, it appears that kit 
Genius was extenfive and lively; no fnbjeft came 
amifs to him, and he was certainly capable, had the 
good tafte of the age encouraged him to it, to keep 
up the fpirit of this kind of Poetry, without the poor 
helps of falfe wit and obfeenity. As for his ftile it is 
various, according to the fubjedt ; he does not often 
rife to the fublime, and his expreffion is neither fo 
pure nor fo correct as that of Catullus. It is evident 
from feveral of Martial's Epigrams, that his works 
were received with applaufe in moft parts of the 
Roman Empire : This he is allowed to declare him- 
felf by an indulgence peculiarly allowed to Poets of 
praifing themfelves. 

Hie eft quern legis, ill* quern requiris, 

Toto notut in orb* Martialis, 

Argutis Epigrammaion Libellit, &C Lib. I . Ep. I . 

But 
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But for fear the reader (hould refufe to admit the 
Poet as a fufficient wicnels in his own caufe, I will 
produce a letter of Pliny"*, addreflcd to Cornelius Prif- 
cuty whom I take to be the fame Prifcus, that the Poet 
has dedicated his 1 2 th book .to, and was his friend and 
patron, and a man of Confular dignity. It is the 2 1 ft 
of the 3d book. 

" I hear Martial is dead, and am very forry for 
" it. He was a man of an eafy, agreeable, and likely 
•' wit, who knew very well how to temper the feve- 
** rity of Satire with the pleafantry of Wit, without 
'* a mixture of ill nature. Upon his leaving Rome, I 
" made him a prcfent towards the expences of his 
*' journey. This I owed to the friendfnip I had for 
" him, as well as to the veifes he had addreflcd to me. 
"It was cuilomary with our anceftors handfomely to 
" requite all thofe whofe writings had contributed 
" to the glory of particular places or perfons. But 
" this among other good cuftoms is now laid aftde: 
" For fince we have ceafed doing what is praife-wor- 
" thy, we are grown carelefs of praife. Perhaps you 
44 have a curiofity to know what thefe verfes were, 
'• which I thought fo deferring of acknowledgment. 
" I would fend you to his book, if I did not remem- 
44 ber fome of them. If you like thefe, the reft yon 
44 may find in the collection of his works. Speaking 
" to hit Mufe, the Poet charges her to wait on meat 
** my heufeon the Efyuiluu hill, and addrefs hex fclf 
u to me in a very refpe&ful manner. 

Sid m tempore non tuo difertom 

Pulfes ebriajanuam, <videto ; 

Titos dat tetrica dies Minerv*, 

Dum centum ftudet auribui <virorum 9 

Hoc quod fttcula, fofterique pojfint 

jirfinis quoque com far are cbartis: 

Seras tutior ibis ad lucernas. 

H/tc her a eft tua 9 quumfurit Li a us 

Quum rtgnat rofa f quum madent Capilli: 

June me <vel rigidi legant Qatonts. Lib. 1 0. Ep. t ( 



Ep. 10. 

Whilft 
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Whilft Pliny fludies that perfuafive art 
Which moves the rigid wondring magiftrate | 
Ajjes to come, like ours, will all cooifefs, 
His Eloquence doei Tufty* beft exprefs. 
Forbear, ram Mufe, to interrupt his time, 
So well employ 'd, with thy intruding Rhime : 
Obferve the hour, foon as the fun's decline 
Invites to mirth, to (upper and to wine : 
That i'eafon's yours, when rofy garlands crown 
Each brow, and Cart's ftern forget to frown. 

" Are you not of my opinion, that he, whofpokeof 
" me in this manner, deferved to receive fome fmall 
" marks of my affection at his departure from Rmt % 
t( and of my forrow for his death? He gave me « 
" much as was in his power to give : and indeed whal 
" greater gift can a man receive from hit friend thai 
" immortal glory? But perhaps Martial's roemi 
" may not be immortals (hould I grant it, yet you 
•« mull allow that he wrote them with this view.' 
Thus far Pliny. 

If that great man's generous nature made him fen 
fible of his obligation to the Poet, and prompted bin 
to be liberal to him in return, nothing but Martial' 
real merit could induce a man of his Sincerity to fpeal 
fo advantageoufly of him after his death. The Ver 
fes above are part of a kind of Epiftle Dedicatory ti 
Pliny, to whom Martial fent a volume of hi 
Epigrams. 

But before I clofe this writer's life, it mav b 
expected that I (hould fay fomething more particular! 
concerning the loofer part of his works. 

TnoucH it is true, as has been already obferve 
in the life of Catullus, that fome of the graved an 
beft men among the Ancients did fometimes sndulg 
a loofc vein of Poetry, and particularly about the tira 
of their Saturnalia, a fedival among them that fell on 
about the time of our Chriftmas; yet one is ftill at 
lofs to conceive how they could reconcile this Pra&fcc 
with their own excellent notions of moral virtue an 
2 publi 
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jwblk decency. Martial alludes in one of hit 
Epigrams to 'the following ftory. 

At the time the Games in honour of FlJra were 
celebrating on the theatre uRme, upon Gsfo's com- 
ing in there, the obfcene dances ceafrd for a while; 
the very A&ors behtg as it were afhamed to proceed 
hi the preface of that virtuous man. The Hiftorian 
observes, that Cat$ was furprined at the difcontinoance 
of the entertainment, but being told the reafon by a 
friend of his that fate by him, he went oat of the 
theatre ; the people (hewed their applaufe by a loud 
dtp, and then thefdiverfion went on. Is it not almoft 
•naccoontable, if we did not confider the force of 
canon?,' that a great and wife, nation fhoold not be 
aflumed of a religioris entertaiment and folemniry, 
ftr ha this light the Romans confidered thefe lewd 
met called the' FAta//*, which they were afhamed 
perform in the prefence of Cato f -Marti al only 
gjtt at Cato % * abfardity in coming into the theatre 
en this occafion. 

Ndhfaafie dmki tmfikmm Fhr* 9 >' 

Cmr f*flbft*M*v Caffm*n 9 ^/> 
Jmidt9htithm^Hner4h **xitm? Lib. 1. Ep. 3. 

Knowing what joomd fjfcorts and lead delights 
Attend the ftage at Kirn's ftosed rites, 
The wanton vulga>2*f0y{, jwtfy didft thou come, 
1 ' Stern Cato 9 there f to gb thence fafier home? 

Covlp one imagine that they who frequented* 
thefe reprefentations were the fame people, among 
whom the nicer roles of decency were fo rigorouflv 
obferved, that a Senator was fined for fainting; his wife 
before his fonl Bat when we look into the niftory of 
their Gods, every thing there prefents us with a fcene 
of lewdnefs and infamy ; and the greateft vices might 
from thence borrow their fandion and recommenda- 
tion. Surely were their virtuous men to have re- 
flected impartially on the inconiifiency of their own 

conduct 
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conduit and principle!, and how their reafo 
religion were at it were in open contradiction 
would have aboltfhed foch infamous direrisom 
this it too feriooi an enquiry fox toe to make > J 
their public lewdneft and Martial*! obfeeni 
things no left abominable than unaccountab 
the )u(l deteftation of all tbofe who profeit to 
any regard, 1 need not fay to religion, but to co 
decency and good breeding. 
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WITHOUT entering into a tedious exami- 
nation of the different opinions of commen- 
tators about the birth and age of Juvenal, 
I (hill endeavour to fettle both as near as I can, by 
fuch fcattered hints as X have collected from his own 
writings. The account of his life, by fome attri- 
buted to Suetonius, but more probably to Probus the 
Grammarian, is found in different manufcripts with 
comlderable variations ; and Suidas is not always to be 
depended upon in bis. However, fuch points as both 
tbefc writers of antiquity are agreed in, we may make 
ofe of, as having an appearance of truth, c Specially 
where we can get no better information. 

Juvenal was born, about the beginning of 
OW/oj's reign, at Aquinum, a town belonging to 
the territory of the antient Volci in Campania, and 
fince celebrated for having given birth to Thomas ftr- 
nftned Aquinas, the famous father of fcholaftic philo- 
sophy. Our Poet's father was a rich freed man, who 
Jjave him a liberal education, and agreeably to the 
taile of the age, bred him up to the ftudy of clo- 

Juence, in which he made great progrefs, fitR under 
ronto the Grammarian, and afterwards, as it is g< 
rally corijc&ured, under $>uintilian 9 who is tho 
to have feen fome of his fir It fatires, and to co 
them, though he does not name the Poet; wj 
Vol. II. E 
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fays, fpeaking of the Roman fa tire, Sunt clare 
quoque &f qui olim nominabuntur *. 

Juvenal contracted an early friendftiip 
Martial the Poet, who addreffes three feveral 
grams to him, Lib. 7. Ep. 23. and 91 . where he \ 
him the title of the Eloquent, and proves that Ji 
nal fdllow'd the Bar, and the 18th Ep, of Lib 
The lad being written by Martial 'after he was rei 
to Bilboa, which was under frajan, and fpeal 
Juvenal as a man yet in full vigour, fecn 
argue that Juvenal had written but few fs 
yet ; or why fhodd he not have mentioned the 
a private epiflle to fo intimate a friend, when Donti 
Juvenal's enemy, was dead, and Martial hij 
had now no more meafures to keep with any < 
great men that might think themfelves attacked b; 
Satirift. This circumftance of Martiats filehce 
vinces me, that Juvenal never profefied Fo 
and that his Satires were written very late; tha 
had diftinguifhed himfelf many years by his eloqc 
at*the Bar, and had improved his fortune and im 
at Rome before he thought of Poetry, the very 
of which in his Satires fpeaks a long habit of deel 
ing; SubaSum redolent declamatorem, fay the C; 
of his Satires : And we are told that he recite 
firft efTay, which he made being above forty, 
fmall audience of his friends : but being encour 
by their *pplaufe, he hazarded a greater publicat 
which reaching the .ears of Paris, Dominant 1 
favourite at that time, though but ^Pantomime PL 
whom the Satirift had feverely infulted in the & 
that Minion made his complaint to the Emperor, 
fent the offending Poet into baniihment, undei 
pretence of giving him the Prefecture of a cc 
that was to be quartered in that city of Egypt. 
was not idle during his day there, but made 
obfervations of the ridiculous fuperftition and relij 
differences of that blind people, as he after* 

• Inft, Orat, Lib, 10, Cap. 7. 
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vronghl tip into a suture, which h the 15th in the 
order they arc com in only pablHhed. fiat let as fee 
this paifoge for which the Sadrift was thus difgraced : - 
Tab perhaps with other favourite paflages he has pre- 
ferred, by infer ting them into fome or thofe Satires 
which we now have, and feem to have been all writ- 
ten tincc hi* return frofca JBgjfit. 

C*rriiur ad warn juamdam, & carmen arnica 
Tbtbaidtt* Uimmfkdt torn Statin urim> 
PrtMtfiteue diem : tamta d*U$din$ capt$s' 
jtftcit iift ahimou iontafUi libidi** vulgi 
Jujttur ! fid turn /regit Jkbfiliia ver/v, * 
Efarit, iwtaHam PariaH nifi vendit jfgavem. 
lik & mili/t* mui/U targitmr hnorm, 
Stmrftri wafttm dtgi ciramligat auto. 
Quad no* dant preer ts, dabJt bi/tri*— ^at.7. Ver.S 1 . 

All Rmi h plcas'd en Statins will rehearfe, 
And longing crown s 4 the promised verff . . 

Hi* lofty numbers wUu preat a guft 
They hear, and fu r with fuch eager loft :* 
But white the com hfrage crown d his caufe, 
And broke the brncaca with their loud applaafe, 
"Vt% Mufe hud ftarv'd, had not a piece unread, 

tad by a Player bought, fupply'd her bread. . 

ii can difpofe of honours and commands, 
The pow'r of Rem is in an A&or's hands; 
The peaceful gown and military fword : 
*Th* bounteous Pk 'r outgives the pinching Lord. 

Drjdcn. 

After DmUian*% death, Juvenal returned to 
Jtami* fufliciently cautioned not only againft attack- 
ing the characters of thofe in power under arbitary 
princes, but againft all perfonal reflections upon the 
|Hat men living 1 and therefore he thus wifely con- 
cludes the debate he is fuppofed to have maintained 
with a friend of his on this head, in the firft Satire, 
which feemi the iirft that he wrote after his being 
recalled from banifhtnent. 

E a — *— Exp*- 
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Exferiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Fiaminia tegitur cinis atque Latino: 
Since none the living villains dare implead, 
Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. Dryda 

Mr. Dryden has very imperfectly rendered hi 
Author's meaning : Juvenal, after having heard th 
danger which his friend allures him will attend h 
attacking the great men then living, clofei the cor 
ference with this resolution, " Then I will try whi 
" liberties I may be allowed with thofe whofe aflv 
" lye under the Fiaminian and Latin ways.* 1 A 
alone thofe two famous roads the Romans of the fii 
quality ufed to be buried. The EngUJh reader mu 
excufe it, if in many other places the Latin is n< 
truly rendered ; let him read Lord Rof commons exec 
lent Poem on tranflatcd vcrfe, and then he will be ab 
to judge how difficult it is, not to fav often impoffibl 
ftriclly to give the fenfe, and at the fame time prefer 
the fpirit of the original. I thought myfelf oblige 
to make this digreflion in juftice to the memory • 
Dryden, who has given us excellent translations < 
Juvenal, Firgil, and other Latin Poets; though 1 
is in general much inferior to his originals, and oftc 
miftakes their meaning, or renders it in a loofe msj 
ncr. Far be it from me to have the vanity to thin 
I have not failed where that great genius could m 
help erring. As I have only tranflatcd fome quot; 
tions out of fuch Poets a* had never been tranflatc 
by others, or at lea ft not by any of our great mallei 
1 might, though no Poet, be able in a few rhim 
to give the fenfe of my author more exactly tJu 
they who tranflatcd a whole Poem. But to return I 
Juvknal. 

In his 4th Satire, where he cxpofes the infamoi 
<M>nuc Juries and luxury of Domitian* court, 1 
(peaks of him ab dead ionie time before the writing 
that Satire. 

Atque u tin am hit potius nugis tota ilia dedijjet 

Temfioraftcwtia; € air at quilus abftulit urbi 

lllwftrtfy 
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llluftrefque amhnes impart e y fcf <uindia nullo : 
Sed ptriit poftquam cerdonibus effe timendus 
Carper at > hoc nocuit Lamiarum cade m*de*ti. 

Sat. 4. Ver. 150. 

' The 1 jth Satire is addrefled to his friend Ca/vi*us, 
who he fays was born under the Confalfhip of Fon- 
taut Capita: 

Qui jam pojl terga rtliquit 

§txaginta annos, Fonteio confute natus. v 
(Which anfwers to the year of Rome 811, and the 6th 
of AV*Vs reign) ; and was iixty years old at the time 
of the Poet's writing this Satire, which therefore was 
the year of Rome 871, and anfwers to the beginning 
of the 3d year of Adrian $ reign. From all which I 
infer, that Juvbnal was at this time above feventy : 
for fince he is on all hands faid to be born under C/au- 
Sam t we may Ax it to the middle or 6th year of that 
Emperor's reign; and fuppofing, with all Authors 
that fpeak of his death, that he attained to eighty, 
. he died about the nth year of Adrian** reign. 

As to his perfon, we are told that he was of a large 
flature, which made fome think him to be of Gallic 
extraction. We meet with nothing relating to his 
moral character or way of life, but both from the 
manner of his punifbment by Domitian, and the whole 
tenour of his writings, he feems to have been a friend 
to fobriety and virtue. 

As to what I have faid cf his writing all the Satires 
now extant after his return from Egypt, fome make 
this objection, That what is all edged from the lad lines 
of the 1 ft Satire above quoted, is not a full proof of 
the clatter : For it may be fuppofed, fay they, that 
the Satirift made this declaration the better to cover 
his real defign ; for by this means he might hope wi:ii 
fecurity and under feigned names to expofe the vices 
of Dorr.it tans court in fome Satires which he pub- 
limed in Domitians life time; and fuch a Satire thry 
will have the 7th to be, out of which I have produ- 
ced the paflage that is fuppofed to have been the oc- 
£ 3 cauon 
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cafion of his banifhment. But I think it evident, tint 
Trajan is the generous Prince that is faid by Juvhial 
to be the only encourager of learning; bat that, 
according to the plan laid down in his ift Satire, he 
brings ihllances of a difcouragement from a late reifn 
namely Domitian% : and taking them in this light, we 
fnall find all chat is faid in that Satire to be very pro- 
perly introduced, and among the reft the famous one 
above-mentioned about Paris, who, though at firft 
but an Adtor when he became the Emperor's favou- 
rite, was the only patron the learned could find at 
that Prince's court. But I leave this dffpute to the 
reader's difcretion, who, upon examining the reafom 
on^both fides, will readily fee which opinion is the 
moft probable. 

As Satire feems to have arrived to its higheft per- 
fection in Juvenal, it will not be foreign to the 
prefent purpofe to premife fome observations on its 
rife and progrefs, before we come to treaty of Jovi- 
w a l's Satires in particular. 

Thb Latin word Satira, whence comes oar Sm- 
tire, has nothing in its original fignification like that 
which the moderns have affixed to it. Learned men 
are now agreed, that Satira or Satura is an adjeclivt 
depending on the fubflantive Lanx underflood, which 
iignify together, a bafket filled with all forts of Fruit. 
it was afterwards applied to fignify other different 
things mixed together. Thus thofe laws were called 
S>jtvr<e icges, which had feveral heads or titles, and a 
rolle&ion of various hiftories was called Hifttrm 
jaiura ; and when the Senators gave their votes pro- 
mi cuoufly together, they were laid per faturam fgrrt 
fcntentias ; and when applied to Poetry, the word 
retained its fignification, fuch Poems as were com* 
pofed on mifcellaneous fubje&s being by the old 
Romans called Satires. 

As to that kind of Poetry properly fo called, it was 
long before it came to any confiderable Improvement, 
taking its rude beginning from the coarfe wit and 
raillery of the people when aflemblcd at their harvett 

fcalU; 
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JeaJfo : and fome thing like was for a long time after 
kepi up among the Romans at the time of their cele- 
brating the Saturnalia, Thefe ruitic jells were in 
time improved ijito their Fefccnnine verfe* ; and now 
there began to be fomething like Poetry produced on 
thefe occafions. They took their name from a 
town in Tufcany, whofe natives firft introduced them 
among the Romans. They were in the nature of dia- 
logues, intermixed with fongs and dances. 

Fejcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
Verfibus alter nis opprcbria rujiicafudit. 

Hence thofe loofe dialogues at folemn feafts ; 
Yet dill they were but mirth and country jefts. 

Creech. 

Not long after thefe Dialogues the fir ft ufe of 
Satire came in, which was borrowed from the Greek 
(atirical plays, and were a low kind of Tragi-comedy, 
bat had yet arrive to no exaclnefs. From the med- 
ley of fubje&s which generally compofed thefe dra- 
matic pieces, they were called Satint ; but the lewd- 
nefs of the Fe/cennine verfes was excluded. They 
were the firft theatrical reprefentations at Rome, arid 
continued in vogue till Li<vius Andronicus fet himfelf, 
after the manner of the Greeks, to write regular 
plays. This new improvement of his made the 
Satires fall into contempt and difufe for a lctog tune ; 
N*vhts and others purfuing the fame method with 
Lrvius in imitating and tranflating the Greek plays ; 
and Ennias did the fame, but he having a genius to 
all kinds of Poetry, and an inclination to the old 
iatiric pieces, imagined, that if the fame fpirit and 
variety were preferved in Poems not calculated for the 
ftage, it would meet with the public approbation : 
Accordingly he publifhed fome Poems of this fort, 
and called them Satires, allowing himfelf the liberty 
of all kinds of meafure, as appears from the fragments. 
Horace found fome things in them worthy of imita- 
tion, as Virgil did in his Poem on the fecond Punic 
war. Pacuvms who flourifhed a littte after Ennius, 
E 4 followed 
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followed his method in writing Satires as well 
Lucilius who fucceeded Paewvius> applied 
entirely to this kind of Poetry, which he vc 
improved, by confining himfelf to the H 
verfe, and imitating entirely the Greek Ian 
ters and the old Greek comic Poets in the ma 
his invectives and cen fares. But in Hora 
nion his numbers were rough, his ftile incor 
corrupted by an affectation of mixing Gt 
Latin. But Quintilian is of opinion that h 
centered him too feverely, and fets him as mi 
thofe fevere cen fares, as he thinks him ben 
applaufe fome admirers of the old Poets ftill ; 
in his time. 

Horace fucceeded and corrected all his fa 
gave Satire all the perfection that was confii 
his owndefign, which was to be agreeable ra 
bitter, to be familiar, infinuating and inftruc' 
therefore affected a ftyle that Jhould be pla 
and elegant. Perfius, agreeably to the dign 
Stuc philofophy, which he profeffed, cheie ( 
and reform, rather than pleafe, and wrote in 
ftile : But his feverity is too great, and his 
it fo ferious, that wit mifbecomes him, wi 
he feems to aim at il. Juvenal has und 
improved on both : He is elegant and witty 
race, grave and fublirae with Perjtus, and 
their characters has added the pomp of his 
quence, which makes him the mod enterta 
well as the cleared writer of the three. B 
he differs from Horace, that as he ufed a lo\ 
Hile, Juvenal raifes his to the height of 
as he fays himfelf; which no Satiriil before 
yet attempted. 

Fingimus hac ahum Satira fumente Cothurn 
Scilicet £«f finem aggrejp, legemque priorum 
Grande Sopboclco carmen baccbamur hiatu 
Nontibus ignotum Rutulis cceloque Latino, 

Bvt this the Pcet does not fey out of va 
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led to it from the nature of his fubject ; fo elfewhere 
he undervalues his Poetry, where he would infinuate 
that the wickednefs of the times would provoke a 
man to write Satires, even though he had no genius 
for Poetry. 

Si natura negate facit indignatio *verfum 
Qualemcunque pot eft ; quale s ego vet Clwvienus. 

It has very juftly been obferved, that there never 
was a greater fall in ftile, than from the Odes of Ho- 
race to bis Satires ; and though he did it with defign, 
the indolence of his temper might be one motive to 
his doing fo. The fame indolence made him decline 
celebrating the praifes of Auguflus in fome conside- 
rable Poem, notwithftandiog the many inftances that 
Prince made him to undertake fuch a work. But 
this negligence of his mould by N no means be mif- 
underftood as a rule for the ftile of Satire : And we 
find the befl modern Poets among the Italians, the 
French and Us, have chofen to imitate Juvenal in 
this particular rather than Horace : forfurely the mag- 
nificence of ftile and the beauty of numbers will adorn 
the thoughts, and lively turns and bold figures will 
add weight and energy" to tlie expreffions. As to the 1 ' 
purity of diction's being on Horace's fide, that was 
the fault of the times, not of Juvenal, who 
feems to have been an accomplished Orator before he 
applied himfelf to Poetry. This was Ovid's excel- 
lency likewife, and yet he was never thought the 
worfe Poet for it ; fo that they who pretend to find 
the declamatory ftile in his writings (hew their preju- 
dice more than their underilanding. Lucan\ ftile has 
more of this vehemence in it, yet I think he is very 
far from having a profaic ftile as well as Juvenal. 
* Tis a coldnefs of fancy deftitute of fpiiir and genius 
that makes a Poet loyter into Profe. 

It may be convenient in this place to obviate an 

objection commonly made to the licentious boldnefs 

of J u v e n a i/s cxpreflions, which is of two kinds ; 

the one, of expofing men's pcrfons and name?, as 

£ 5 we 
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well as their vices ; the other, of running into fub- 
jefts not decent to be mentioned, ano! calling fome 
things too plainly by their common names. 

I n anfwer to the firft, it may be faid, that thofe 
he has expofed, by naming them, were either dead 
for the mod part, or perfons fo loft to all honour and 
virtue, that it was a piece of juftice to lay open their 
characters ; if poflible, thereby to deter the reft of 
the world from imitating their abominable vices : not 
bat that he has often fupprefled their real names, and 
been content to make them known by defcribiog 
them, which he took care to do by fuch diftinguiih- 
ing marks, that you could not but know who was 
pointed at. 

As to the other point, if he be found guilty of it, 
he is not to be vindicated nor excufed for fo doing : 
But before it is given againft him we are to confider 
firft, whether the licentioufnefs of the times was not 
fuch, as might make it neceflhry to cenfure the moft 
enormous vices ; and fecondly, whether he has bee* 
altogether as broad in his expreffions as is commonly 
imagined. 

With regard to the firft, it is evident, no in 
of the world more openly gloried in the moft infa- 
mous debauchery than that he lived in the former part 
of his life : And if the end of Satire is a reformatio© 
of manners, it were an idle attempt to think to effcft 
it, by Innuendo's and a few general hints. Such men 
were to be ftung home and cut to the quick to make 
their callous minds the leaft fcnfible of the vilenefs of 
their manners. But when all the monftrous circum- 
ftances of the lewd fcene were ftrongly painted 
and expofed to public view in the blackeft colours, 
then guilt mult lurely fly in their faces for what they 
had committed, and their confeiences muft awake 
from that lethargy in which they had been laid ; as 
he fays it happened to the great men at Rome, whom 
Luc Hi us had expofed fome ages before. 

Enfe ve/utjiriflo queries Ludlius ardent 

3 Infremuit, 
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Infremuit, rubit auditor, cuifrigida mens eft 

Criminibus, tacitafudant pracordia culpa. Sat. I. 

But when Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flafhet in the face of guilty men, 

A cold fweat Hands in drops on cv'ry part. 

Dry den. 
As to his expreffions, Jt does not appear tljat he 
has not avoided the more grofs expreffions, though 
the genera] practice of the antients was too licentious* 
in this particular.: But I might juftify the Satirift 
much better, by urging the authority of fome of the 
Fathers, who thought themfelves obliged in direct 
terms many times to expofe the obfcene ceremonies 
and lewd mythology of the Heathens : as in a lethargy 
the ftrongeft and mod offenfive fmells are fometimes 
applied to provoke the patient to fneeze. And what 
other way was fufficient to difcountenance the enor- 
mities that were become almofr the common practice, 
by the deteilable example and encouragement of 
Nerd's and Domitiani court. Lucilius had practifcd 
this method before fuccefsfully in much better times ; 
and the liberty of the old Greek Comedy had been 
found ufeful to the public at Athens, or it would not 
have continued 'till the thirty tyrants fet up by the 
Lacedemonians thought fit to reftrain it, that their 
oppreflions might not be made public and expofed 
on the theatre. That Lucilius imitated this liberty of 
the Greek Poets, we are aflured by Horace. 

Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariftophanefque Poet*, 
At que alii quorum Comadia prifca ntirorum ej} % 
Si quii erat dignus defer ibi quod maluf, aut fur, 
Quod macbui foret, aut ficarius, aut alio qui 
Fumofus, multa cum Libert ate notahant, 
Hinc omnis fendet Lucilius, bofce fecutus. 

Lib. 1. Sat. 4. Vcr. r, 
Cratin and Eupolis that lafh'd the age, 
Thofc old Comedian Furies of the Stage, 
If they were to defcribe a vile, unjuft,. 
And cheating knave, or fcourge a lawlefs luft, 

E 6 Or 
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Or other crimes ; regardlefs of his fame 

They (how'd the man, and boldly told his nam 

This is Lucilius* way, he follows thofe. Cn 

After all that has been alledged, this licent 

ftile is not juftifiable, even in the bed light we 

place it, and is what no polite writer, to fay 

more, will attempt to imitate. 

But let us now look into fome paflage! 
Juvenal's Satires, which will naturally help us 
difcover his principles and genius : for a man of 
impetuous (pirit feems hardly capable of difguifinf 
real fentiments. In this view he will appear a 
generous fpirited Roman, a fiiend to liberty and 
tue. How finely does he enforce the neceffity 
well as (hew the advantage of moderation, with 
fpedt to the defire of riches ! yet in the mid ft of 
ievereft precepts he difcovers a rational regard for 
weaknefs of human nature, which cannot conte 
felf with the meer neceflaries of life. 



-Menfura tatnen qua 



Sufficiat cenfus, fi quis me eonfulit, edam : 
In quantum fit is at que fames & frigora f of cunt, 
Quantum, Epicure, tihi far*visfuffecit in berth* 
Quantum Socratici ceperunt ante Penates, 
Nunquam aliud natura, aliud fapientia dicit : 
Acribus exemplis <videor te claudert : mifet 
Ergo a liquid noffris de moribus ; ejfice fummatm 
Bis ft pt em ordinibus quam lex dignatur Otbonis. 
Heec qucque fi rugam trahit, extenditque labellutk 
'Sume duos equites ; fac tertia quadringenta. 
Si nondum implevi gremium, fipanditur ultra 
Nee Crarfi for tuna unquam> nee Perfica regna 
Sufficient animo, nee dwiti* NarciJJi. 

Sat. 14. Ver. 3 

Upon mentioning Narcifius that wicked and o\ 
grown favourite of the Emperor Claudius, he car 
forbear adding two lines to (hew the weaknefs of 
Prince, and to what monftrous degree the favou 
abuftd it. 

hi 
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Jndulfit Cafar cut Claudius omnia, cujus 

Paruit imperii* uxortm occiderejujjus. 

If any ask me what would fatisfy, 

To make life cafy, I would thus reply : 

Ac much as keeps out hunger, thirft, and cold, 

Or what contented Socrates of old ; 

As much as made wife Epicurus bleft, 

Who in fmall gardens fpacious realms pofleft. 

This is what Nature's wants may well fufficc, 

He that wou'd more, is covetous, not wife, 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to Philofophic fare ; 

Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eafe, 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe :, 

Therefore enjoy a plentiful eftate, 

As much as will a Knight of Rome create, 

By Rofcian law : and if that will not do, 

Double, and take as much as will make two > 

Nay, three, to fatisfy thy laft defire : 

But if co more than this thou doft afpire, 

Believe me, all the riches of the Eaft, 

The wealth of Crctfus cannot make thee bleft. 

The treafure Claudius to Narciffits gave 

Would make thee, Claudius like, an arrant flave, 

Who to obey his mighty Minion's will 

Did his lov'd Emprels Mejfalina kill. Drydenl 

Such unexpected ftrokes of Satire as this on Clau~ 
dius and Narciffus are frequent in this Poet, and al- 
ways happily introduced. I know none of them of a 
more agreeable turn than the following, where^he 
feemsonly to ufe that common figure among Poet.% 
when they would make the reader conceive how im- 
poflible it is for them to defcribe fome extraordinary 
circumftance, as it deferves. Boihau in his Lutrin, 
Garth in his Difpenfary, and Mr. Pope in his D unclad > 
have very fuccelsfully imitated.this as well as many 
other of Juvenal's beauties. 

Circumfilet agmine faflo 

Morborum omne genus, quorum fi nomina qu<zras f 

. Prmptiu* 
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Promptius expediam i put mmavirit Hif fi m mwt U t % 
S£uot Tbemifo* agros autumn* Hciderit mm I 
Quot Bafilus fociot ; quot circumfcrifftrit Birtm 
Pupillos, &c. Sat. 10. Ifcr.sii. 

In fine, he wears no limb about him (band, 
With fores and fickneffes beleaguered roand : 
Afk me their names, I fooner could relate 
How many drudges on fait Hiffim wait ; 
What crowds of patients the Town-Doftor kills i 
Or how laft Fall he raia'd the weekly Bills : 
What provinces by Bafilus were fpoilM ; 
What hords of heirs by guardians are beguil'd. 

Drydew. 

The uncommon fcverity and impartiality of his 
Satire is well worth our notice in Juvinal. So 
where he has occafion to cenfure the profane abufe of 
the mod folemn oaths among the Romans t who had 
formerly paid fo religious a regard to them, he at the 
fame time expofes fome of the abfurd and ridiculous 
forms of fwearing then in ufe among them. The 
tranflator was forced to omit them, as not being able 
to render them without fuch circumlocutions at would 
have been both dull and tedious. 

Jfpice quanta 
Voce negat, qu<efitfi£ii c on ft ant i a vultus ! 
Per So/is radios, Tar pe in que fulmina jj*rat % 
Et Martis frameam* fcf Cyrtbtci fpicula *vatit. 
Per c alamos venatrices pbaretramque Puell* y 
Perque tuum % pater JEgei Neptune, Trident em J 
Mdit 1$ Hereuleos arcus, baft am que Mi*tr<v<9 : 
Quicquid babeut telorum armamentaria Cceli. 

Sat. 13. Ver. 76. 
Obferve the wretch who has his faith forfook, 
How clear his voice, and how aiTur'd his look 
Like Innocence, and as ferenely bold 
As Truth ; how loudly he forf wears his gold ! 
By Neptune's Trident, by the Bolt of Jove, 
And ail the magazine of wrath above I DryJem. 

IH 



1 
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In the (tine Satire, whereas according to the hea- 
then opinion Jupiter was wont to exprefi hit indig- 
nation at the wickednefs of men, by a loud voice, as 
H&mer telU us i Jvvenal very boldly ridiculci 
this notion, and the folly of worftiipptog fo many 
ufelefs and fenfelcfr images of the Gods. At Rmt it 
is to be obferved that their number was almoft infinite ; 
for the Rcm**s very politically adopted the Gods of 
all the conquered nations for their own. 

■ ■ 1 Audit 

Jufiter bare, nee labra moves P cum mittere nnctm 
Debut r is y nfil mammreus^ <tv/ mntus ; mut cur 
In carbine tuo charta fia tburafoluta 
Pmim*$ y & feclum vitulijrcur, alba&ue forci 
Omenta ? ut video, nullum difcrimen habendum ejf. 
Effigies inter vefiras fiatuamfue Bathylli. 

Sat 13. Vcr. 113. 

Jove dofl thou hear, and is thy thunder tame ? 

Wert thou all brafs, thy brazen arm fhould rage 

And fix the wretch a fign to future age ; 

Elfe why Should mortals to thy fcail repair, 

Spend ufelefs incenfe, and more ufelefs pray'r ? 

Batlillw ftatue at this rate may prove 

Thy equal rival; or a greater jrve. Drydem, 

A little before in the fame Satire, the Poet, fpcak- 
ing of the innocence of the golden age, gives a ludi- 
crous account of the many Deities, with whofe wor- 
aliip the uorld had not yet been troubled, and con- 
cludes his Jcfcription with this fevcre reflection ot* 
their numbers in his time. 

■ AVf turba Deorum 
Talis ut e(l kiitie, cont<r.taquc fider* faucis 
h'uminibus, mile rum urgebant Atlanta minor e 

Fonder e ■■ Sat. 13. Vcr. 46. 

KVr Gods grew numrrou% and the hcav'nly crowd 
Trcls'd wretched Atlas with a lighter load. 

DryJeft. 

And the Poet has clfcwhcrc no lefj. truly than Ir- 

vcrcly 
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verely ezpofed the infamous chara&er of the { 

of thofe Deities. 

S>*is tamen affihnat nihil aclum in montibus, 
Speluncis? adeo fenuerunt Jupiter & Mars? 

Sat. 6. V 
And yet fome luftful God might there make 

. Are Jove and Mars grown impotent and o 

Shall I call it art, or a happy geniu! 
though he generally rails, and is full of the fl 
inve&ives, yet Juvenal is as witty and p 
more diverting than Horace, who ftudied to I 
It is certain he feldom fails to provoke your 
ter, even whilft he is railing your indign 
which talent of his is evidently feen in the thi 
quotations. 

But when he is wholly bent upon movii 
reader, his colours are fo ftrong, and his figu 
bold, that you are foon wrought up to the 
pitch of indignation with him. Such as the foil 
paflage. 

Cum tetter uxor em ducat Jpado, M<e*via Tufcut 
Figat aprum, iff nuda teneat venabula mamma 
Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet unus, 
Quo t Qndent e gravis juveni mibi barba cadeba 
Cum pars Niliaae plebis, cum verna Canopi 
CrifpinuSy Tyrias humero revocante /acernas, 
Vtntilet <rfti<vum digitis fudantibus aurum, 
Ncc fufferre queat major is ponder a gemmae ; 
Difficile eft Satiram nonfcribere : nam quis inh 
7am pattern urbisy tam/erreus, ut teneat fe? 

Sat. i. Vci 
When (aplcfo Eunuchs mount the marriage b 
When mannifh M*via, that two handed wh 
Aflride on horie-back hunts the Tufcan boar, 
When all our lords are by his wealth outvy'c 
Whole rafor on my callow beard was try'd ; 
When 1 behold the fpawn of conquered Nile 
Q/'pinus, both in birth and manners vile. 

Pi 
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Pacing m pomp with cloak of Tyrian die 

Changed oft a day for needlcfs luxury, 

And finding oft occafion to be fan'd. 

Ambitious to produce his Lady-hand : 

Charged with light fummer rings his fingers fweat,- 

Unable to fupport a Gem of weight. 

Such fulfome objects meeting ev'ry where. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of Iron could my fpleen contain f 

Drjdett. 

Tho' I am contending all this while for Juve- 
nal's fuperiority in Satire among the Romans, yet I 
confefs it feems eafier for a man to give a loofe to his 
juft indignation, and flir up the paffions by the bit- 
fereft ftrokes of Satire, than with Horace genteely to 
reprove and artfully blame the fault, without fo 
much as alarming the offender ; as it is eafier to cut 
off than reft ore a corrupted limb. At the fame time 
it feems to me, that the firfl way is mod natural, and 
with the profligate and vicious moil effectual, as the 
latter is more artful, and fitted to be praclifed in a 
civil fociety. In fhort, had Horace been a worfe 
courtier, he would have been more fevere, and Ju- 
venal might .have been more moderate had he 
lived in better times. Men were hot very virtuous 
in the reign of Auguftas, nor was the fan&ity of his 
or Mtcanas'i manners fo very remarkable : They had 
their vices and failings like other men, but what 
they acted in private they difcountenanced in public, 
thereby avoiding that fcandal, which was the reproach 
of Nero's and Domitians's government. Accordingly 
Horace's Satires are fitter to form the difcreet and 
well bred man than the good and virtuous. But Ju- 
venal's writings at lead recommend the nobleft 
virtues, and purfue vice through all its ihapes and 
difguifes. He betrays no partial indulgence to him- 
felfor his friends, but keeping ftrictly to the bufinefs 
of Satire, cenfores the whole compafs of human actions 
that deviate from the rules of honour and virtue. 

Quicquid 
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Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptt 
Gaudia, difcurfus, wftrifirragolibells. Sat. 18 
What human kind defires, and what they (ban, 
Rage, paflions, pleafure^. impotence Of will, 
Shall this fatirical collection fill. Dryd 

As what has been already quoted is fufEcient 
(how his tatent for Satire, we may proceed to gi 
fome inftancesof tint fublime moral and greatness 
fentiments, that adorn h:> writings. Perfius is 
rival in this, but wants hi? graceful manner of reco 
mending virtue. His unth Satire is inimital 
for the excellency of its morality and fublime feu 
ments. In the beginr.ir.^ of it, having difplayed 1 
great vanity of our dcfi;.:, in anfwer to fuch as m\\ 
enquire of him what ufhes men might innocen 
make, he thus expreilcs himfelf, in the concluf 
of the Satire, like an Oracle. How magnified] 
as well as rationally does he fpeak of Che Div 
Goodnefs ! 

■9f confilium *uis, 
Permittes ipfis expendere numinibus, quid 
Convent at nobis, rebufque fit utile noftris. 
Nam projucundis aptijfima quteque dabuni Dii. 
Carior eft Mis homo, quam fibi : nos animorum 
Impulfus Cjf cetca magnaque cupidine dufti 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxor is ; at Wis 
Notum. qui tueri, qualifque futura fit uxor. 
Ut tarn en & pi/cas aliquid, wueajque facellii 
Exta, & candiduli di<vi*a tomacula Porci : 
'Orandum eft, utfi mens J ana in corpore fano : 
Fort em pofce animum, & mortis t err ore carentem 
Qui f pat i urn vita extremum inter munera ponat 
Nature, qui ferre queat quofcunque laborer ; 
Nefciat irafci % cupiat^ nihil, eff pot i ores 
H<er culis arumnas credat fa<vofque lab ores, 
Et Venere, & ccenis, 1$ plumis Sardinapali. 
Monftro quod ip/e tibi pojfis dare : /emit a cerit 
Tranquilly per virtutem patet unica <vit<e. 
Nullum numtn abeft, fifit prudeutia, fed te 
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Nos/atmus Fottstua Deam^carhqme locamus. 

Sat. 10. Vcr. 346. 
Receive jny counfel, and fecurely more ; 
Intraft thy fortune to r the powVrs above ; - 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom feel thee want : 

t In goodneft as in greatneft they excell ; 
Ah f that we lor'd onr ferves but half fo well I 

* We blindly, by onr headftrong paffions led, 
Are hot fora&ion, and defire to wed ; 
Then with for heirs; bat tathe Gods alone 
Oar future offspring and oar wives are known. 
Yet not to rob the Prieffo of pious gain, 
That altars be not wholly built in vain ; 
Forgive the Gods the reft, and (land confin'd 
To health of body and content of mind : 
A foul, that can fecurely death dcfy 9 
And count it nature's privilege to die ; 
Serene and manly, iiarden'd to foftain 
The lead of life, and exercis'd in pain : 
Gaildeft of hate, and proof againft defire 1 
That aH thing weighs, and nothing can admire : 
That dares, prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble cafe. 
The path to peace is virtue : what I (how, 
Thy fcif may freely on thy felf bellow. Darni*; 

Jh the preceding part of this Satire he had (hewn 
the uncertainty of human greatnefs, and the cruel 
inconnancy of the public hatred or favour in the fall 
ofSfjanus, that overgrown favourite of Tiberius. ' 
Jam ftridunt ignes, jam/ollifus atque caminis 
Ardet adoratum pofulo caput, 6f crepat ingtns 
Sejanus, deinde tx facts toto orbefecunda 
Fiunt urceoliy pelves, fartago, Patella. 
Pont dosni laurus, due in Capito/ia magnum 
Crttatumque bwem : Sejanus ducitur unco 
Spedandus ; gaudent omnes ; qua labra ! quis illi 
Vultus era* ? nunquam (Ji quid mihi credis) ama<vi 
Hsenc bominem :/e4 quo cecidit fub crimtne t qui/quam 

Delator* 
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Delator ? quibus indiciis ! quo tefte probavit f 
Nil borum : verbofa & grandis epiftola <venit 
A Capreis : bene babet t nil plus interrogo : fed q\ 
Turba Remi ? fequitur fortunam, ut femper* fcf o 
Damnatos Sac. 10. Ver. i 

Sejanus almoft firft of Roman Names, 
The great Sejanus crackles in the flames . 
Form 1 d in the forge, the pliant brafs is laid 
On anvils, and of head and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans, and pifs-pots, a whole kitchen trade, 
Adorn your doors with lawrels, and a bull 
Milk-white and large lead to the Capitol ; 
Sejanus with a rope is drag'd along, 
The fport and laughter of the giddy throng. 
Good Lord ! they cry, what JEtbiyps lips he h; 
How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face ! 
By Heav'n, I never could endure his Tight: 
But fay, how came his monftrous crimes to ligl 
What is the charge ? and who the evidence* 
The faviour of the Nation and the Prince ? 
Nothing of this : but our old Cafar fent 
A noify letter to his parliament. 
Nay, Sirs, if Cafar wrote, I alk no more, 
He's guilty, and the queftion's out of door. 
How goes the mob, for that's a mighty thing i 
When the King's trump, the mob are for i 

King; 
They follow/ortune ; and the common cry 
Is (till againft the rogue condemned to die* 

Dryd 
The Poet proceeding to (hew the infatiablen 

of human defires, inftances in the vain ambition 

Hannibal and Alexander, 

'Expende Hannibal em : quot libra* in duce funtmt 
Inrvenies ? hie ef, quern non capit Africa Mauri 
Tttfufa oceano % Niloque admota tepenti, 
Rurfus ad AStbiopas populos, altsfque Elcpbantos t 
Additur imperils Hifpania : Pyren<rum 
Tranjilit ; oppofuit natura Alpemque, ni vent que. 

Did* 
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Didmxit fcopulosi & momtem rupit aceto. 
Jmm timet If Ham \ tamtn ultra tender e pergit * 
Adam, inptit, nihil $fi 9 mifi Pcemo militt partes 
- Frangimns, GT media vexiumm pono Subnrra. 
O fnatis fades, fef fma/i atgna tabella, 
Cam Getula dncem portaret Mima Im/cmm ! 
Exitms ergo qnis eft P O Gloria ! vimeitmr idem 
Nempe & in exiltmm praceps fmgit, at pie ibi magma t 
Mbramdmfqme cliemsfedet ad Ten/dria regis, 
Donee Bytbino libeat <uigtlare Tyranno. 
Finem amimun, pua res humanas mifcuit o/im, 
Norn gladsi, mom faxa aabmmt 9 mom tela ; fid ilk 
Cammarmm tnndex, & tanti famguinis ancJor 
Ammmtms: I demons f & fievas enrre per JJjpes 
Vt fneris placeas ty dtclamatiejtas. . 
Unas Pelieeojsevomi momfnj/icit orbit. 
JEftmat bsfelix amgnfto limit e mnndi, 
Ui Gyara clamfiu fcopnlis, parvopte Stripbo. 
Cam tamem afiguks mmmitam imtrawerit mrbem 
Sarcopbago contemtms erit. Mors folafatttur 
Qmamtmla fin* bominum empmfcmla » 

Sat. 10. Ver. 147. 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 
And tell how many pounds his a(hes weigh ; 
Whom Afric was not able to contain, 
Whofe length runs level to th' Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Kilns to convey 
The fun-beat waters by fo long a way ; 
Which JStbiopia's doable dime divides. 
And elephants in other mountains hides. 
Spain 6rft he won, the Pyreneans paft, 
And fteepy Alps % the mounds that nature call ; 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paflage thro 1 the living rocks he rent. 
Then like a torrent rolling from on high 
He pours his headlong rage on Italy , 
In three vidtoiious battles over run ; 
Yet ftill uneafy, cries, There's nothing done, 
'Till level with the ground their gates are laid, 
And Punic flags on Roman tow'rs difplay'd. 

Aft 
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Afk what a face belong'd to his high fame, 

His picture fcarcely would defervc a frame : 

A fign poft dawber would difdain to paint 

The one-ey'd Heroe on his Elephant. 

Now what's his end, O charming glory, fay, 

What rare firit act to crown his huifingplay \ 

In one deciding battle overcome, 

He flies, is banifh'd from his native home : 

Begs refuge in a foreign court, and there 

Attends his mean petition to prefer, 

Repuls'd by furly grooms, who wait before 

The fleeping tyrant's interdicted door. 

What wondrous fort of death has heav'n defign'< 

Diilinguifh'd from the reft of human* kind 

For fo untam'd, fo turbulent a mind \ 

Nor fwords at hand, nor hiding darts afar; 

But poifon drawn thro' a ring's hollow plate 

Mult finifh him ; a fucking infant's fate. 

Go, climb the Alps % ambitious fool, 

To pleafe the boys, and be a theme at fchool. 

One world fuffie'd not Alexander's mind, 
Coop'd up he feem'd in earth and feas confin'd 
And ftruggling, ftretch'd his reftlefs limbs about 
The narrow Globe, to find a paflfage out. 
Yet enter'd in the Brick- built town, he tryM 
The tomb, and found the freight dimenfions wi 
Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty foul how fmall a body holds. Dryi 

Were I refolved to take notice of all the fine p 
fages to be found in Juvenal, I muft tranferibe 
greater part of his Satires. I will conclude all w 
that fine obfervation in the 13th Satire on the dan] 
of vicious courfes, becaufe of the very great difficu 
of leaving off any ill habits once contracted. 

MohiUs CsT njaria eftferme natura ma/or urn, 
Cumfcelus admit tun t fupereft conftantia, qmi fas x 
Atque nefas, tandem incipiunt /entire, piraQis 
Crimimbus ; tame* ad mens naturm recurrit 
Damnatos, Jbca, & mutmri ne/det ; Mm far// 

Pact 
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Peccandi fintm pofuit fibi f quando recepit 
EjtSumfemel attrita de front e pudorem. 

Sat. 13. Vcr. 236. 

He that once fins, like him that Aides on ice, 
Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice; t 
Tho' confcience checks, ytt thofe John oSce gone 

~3>'er 
He Aides on fmoothly and looks back no more. 
What tinners fini(h, where they juft begin ! 
And with one crime content their luft to fin ! 
Nature, that rode, and in her firft eflay 
Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way, 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 

- Drydett, 
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DEcimus Magnus Ausonius Pjeonius wtt 
a native of Bourdtaux in France. His Father 
Julius Aufonius was a man no lefs celebrated 
for his (kill in Phytic than for his eloquence in the ■ 
Greek language, to which he had fo dofely applied 
himfelf, chac he had almoft neglected the Lain. 
He lived thirty fix years with his wife JEmiBa 
sEonia, by whom he had two fons and a daughter. 
Our author was the fecond fon. His elder brother - 
got confiderable preferment, having at different timet 
been Governour of Gaul, Africa, and Italy. And 
even his father, whofe great moderation rather in- 
clined him to a retired life, was fome years before his 
death made Governour of Illy ri cum. He lived to. 
eighty eight years of age, frill healthy and vigorous 
to fuch a degree, as to be able to discharge all the 
duties of publick life. This Julius Aufonius, toge- 
ther with Ccecilius Argicius Arbor eut our Athor's 
wife's father, had been forced to fly their country, 
being Chriftians, upon a cruel perfecutiQn and pro- 
scription under the tyrant Tetricus. 

Arbortus is faid to have been a man of profound 
learning, and particularly well verfed in Aftrplogy, 
which had engaged him to cafl his Grandfon's Tuti- 
vity, but never difcovered it to his family. Some 

yean 
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iars after his death, his daughter accidentally found 
among his papers; in which he expreffed himfclf 
s having been much comforted for the lofs of his 
nly fon, who died at thirty years of age, by the 
glorious profpecl which the happy conjunction of 
wing Avsonius'8 Planets gave him, of his future 
idvancement and dignity. 

These and many other particulars relating to fome 
of his family are to be met with' in Auson i u s's book 
of Parent alia, a Poem, fo called becaufe he therein 
has gratefully commemorated the virtues and charac- 
ters of his Relations ; and it is in one of thefe Poems, 
in honour of his Grandfather Arborcus, that the Poet 
mentions his having caft his Nativity. 

Tu caeli numeros 1$ confeia Jidcra fati 
Callebas, ftudium dijjimulantcr agent. 

Non ignota tibi noftra quoque formula Vita t 

• Signatis quam tu cpndideras tabu lis. 

Prodita non unquam ; fed matris cur a retexit 
Stdula, quam timidi cura tegebat avi. 

Dicebas fed tefolatia longa frvere, 

S>uod mea pracipuus fata matter et bones: 

Et modo confilijs animarum mixte piorum 
Fata tut eerie nota nepotis babes. 

Sent is quod quaftor, quod te PrafecJus, & idem 
Conful, honorifico muntre commemoro. 

How Stars in various afpecls when combined 

Explain the deftiny of human kind, 

Was thine to know, and knowing, to conceal 

That Science, others would with pride reveal. 

My Horofcope became thy care, which ftiow'd 

What Fates hereafter for thy Grandfon flow'd. 

A Mother's fondnefs found, and durft unfold 

That fecret fcheme, for thee ev'n now untold. 

The tablets, when unfeaPd, betray'd thy mind, 

Thy joy, for what my happy fates defign'd ; 

O thou, who, 'mid ft the bleffed choir above, 

Thy art confirm'd, may'ft now fecure approve ; 

Receive thefe honours which thy Grandfon pays, 

Who Quaeftor, Prxfecl, Conful, fings thy praife. 

VoL.IL F * Wi 
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We have no fufficient authority exa&ly to f 
time of Ausonzus's birth, but without much 
error we may place it at>put the year of Chrul 
At thirty years of age he was called co teach 'tin 
in the public fchools at Bourdtaux, he behaved fc 
Co the general fatisfa&ion in this employ, that 
years after he was elected- Profeflbr of Rhetoric 
and after fome years fpent in promoting thefe 1 
during which he had acquired an univerfal repni 
he was fent for by the Emperor Valentinian the 
co inftru& his Son Gratiau, whom he aflbciatw 
him in the Empire in the year 369. Aufonius v 
neither merit nor addrefc to ingratiate himfelf wi 
Emperor and his royal pupils ; for he foon aftei 
had the care of Gr at tan's brother Valentini 
Chat he not only obtained the higheft dignities fo 
felf, but had credit enough to prefer all his Rel 
to the mod honourable pods in the Empire. 
tinian made him Quafior, and Gratian had not 
long affociated, before he made him Pnefeft, 
Italy, and then of Gaul in the year 376, and i 
he was created Conful. Ausomius lived to a 
old age. Some years before his death he had i 
to Bourdeaux his native City, probably not till 
his Patron the Emperor Gratia* was murdered 1 
tyrant Maximus, which hapjxned in the year 3 

Juvenal in one of his Satires thought he ha 
vsneed a very improbable inftance of the moll 
vagant power of Fortune, when he laid. 

Si Fortuna volet, Jits de Rhetor e Conful. 

Sat. 7. Vet 

I leave it to the reader to judge, whether it wool 
provoked his laughter or indignation mofi to ( 
prediction verified in the perfon of Ausonius 
from an obfeure Profeflbr of Rhetoric, was raj 
the ConfuHhip. 

Before we enter upon the character of our J 
as a Poet, it may be proper to obviate what 
and fome other Critics have advanced, topr,ov 
3 * 
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JLftdmt wit a Heathen. He pretend) to (hew this 
from the Epiftles of Paulimu to him : But I think 
the following lines, wherein that holy man juilifiee 
kit retirement to hit friend Ausomus, it a good ar- 
fueirt of the contrary. 

Aiwr r##r b§€ f*n£hfic Mftiicuiflt pannti, 
Mt mi i *$ &mrtm credat fie minurt Cbrijlo. 
Where Panlintft wordi mean that he cannot think 
Uf holy friend (whom at having been hit inflrultor 
he calb Parent lather) could think an error of under- 
tending to live fo to Chrift, that is, condemn hit re- 
tirement from the world, which he did, the better 
to discharge, aa he thought, the great dutiet of Chrif- 
tianity. Paulinut urgei this motive of hii retirement, 
ai what be thinks will juflify him to Avsonivi, who 
condemned hit nuitting a public life. Kut Avwn iu> 
flill perfifled in nis opinion, which forcly he mij;ht do 
without derogating to his rcfpelt for Chriilianify, 
which being then (upportcd and encouraged by Chrif- 
tian Princes, could not furnifh Vaulhu\ with tbofe 
reafortt for bis retreat, which had induced the primi* 
five Chrifliana to embrace the anchoret and monadic 
life, namely to flicker themfclves from persecution 
and avoid the fiery trial. But die following line* of 
the fame Pauffaui pofitrvely affcrt, that fucli was the 
tendetneft of their motnal affection, fpcaking of him- 
felf and of jtufiniui, that they were as unanimous 
in all other things aa they were in their ml tor 
Chriflianiry. 

Inqut tun Untui n§bh amfenfu$ amore eft 
Qtantui & in Cbrijio t annex a mtntt aUmh. 

I might ufe other arguments to prove his being a 
Chriftian, as from his education under two Aunts re- 
markable for their Chriftian Piety, and from his edu- 
cating G rat ran a Chriftian Prince of great piety. 

I h his old age and at the rcqucft of the Kmpcror 

Ihtodofiut the Gre.it, Ausonii;s publiflicd a comple&t 

collection of his Poems. That Prince's letter to htm 

on this occafion \% yet extant, which 1 am willing to 

F 2 produce. 
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produce, as an inftance of the great credit in wl 
Auson i vs lived, and of-the politenefs of that En 
ror's tafte, though he had been bred a foldier fros 
infancy. Tbe language indeed is not very eleg 
which could not be expected in a Sfanijb Office 
the fourth century. But we (hall fee by hit let 
that by a long and faithful fervice he had learnei 
govern well and command with a good grace. 

Thbodosius Augustus, Ausonio Parenti, &i/* 

AMOR mens qui in te eft, tf admiratio ny 
at qm eruditionis tue, quit multe maxima J 
fecit, partus jueundijfime, ut morem aliis frituif 
folitum ftqueftrarem ; familiar emque fermenem a 
graphum ad te trattfmitterem, pofinlans % pre jure, 
qui den regio, fed illius private inter nes cbarih 
ne fraudari me fcriptornm tuerum kQient pat'u 
$u<c olim mibi coguita, & jam per tempus §bHta 9 i 
fum defidero ; non folum ut que funt not* reciluu 
fed ut ea, que fama celebri adjeQa memerantur, m 
piam. Que tu de promptuario Seriniorum, qui 
am as, libens impertiare f fecutus exempt* auBornm i 
morum, quibus par effe meruifi, qui O&aviano \ 
gufto rerum potienti, certatim epera fum tradem 
nulla fine in ejus honor em mult a condentes. ^ui 9 i 
baud fciam, au equaliter, ac ego te 9 mdmirmtus 
certe non amplius diligebat. Vale Pah 

It was common among the Ancients to complin 
the perfon who had educated them with the titli 
Father, and the Mailer took the fame pleafure in c 
ing his Pupil Son: But I cannot fee why Tbemi 
called Jufonius Father, unlefs in refpect to his ( 
legue the Emperor Gratian ; for Tbeedojhu was f 
neral under Falentinian before Jufeuius wat n 
Praeceptor to Gratian. 

" Tbe Emperer Theodofins, t$ Aufbnias ku Fat 
greeting. 

? *TpHE love I bear you, added to the great < 
JL " nion I have of your fine genius and la 

3 : i 
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*« ing, have induced me, dear father, to lay afidc the 
*' ftate of a Sovereign, and to fend you a familiar let- 
" tcr of my own hand writing, to defire you as a 
•' pledge of our private fricndfhip, not out of any 
•■ regard to my dignity, to deprive me no longer of 
•* the pleafure of reading your works. I have for- 
u mcrly feen fome of them, and am now defirous 
u . to renew my knowledge of them i but you muft 

* likewife fend me thofe other pieces of yours, which, 
, u as being of a later date, are only known to me by 
I " their reputation in the world. I flitter my ft If 
' ■* with your ready compliance with this requelt, in 

* imitation of thofe excellent writers, to whom 
■ you are defervedly compared, who fought all occi- 

* fions of prcfenting their compoiitions to Auguflus 
'• * 08*vlanus % and were continually publifhing fome- 

•' thing new in his praife. I cannot fay whether he 
•• valued them as much as I do you; I am fure he 
" could not have more affection for them, than I 
n have for you. Farewell. 

Jt is eafv to difcover the true occafion of :l.i< it :tcr 
10 Ausomus; It was not meerly to have his woii-:i, 
which having been published already* he might hnvt; 
had eMe where; nor was it a bare compliment : It u r^ 
to engage Ausonius, who perhaps was efteemed the 
beft Poet of the age, to write fome thing that would 
convey his name with honour to pofterity; and that 
Prioce ufed the moft powerful argument to prevail 
with him, by comparing him with the excellent Poet* 
of the Augujlan age, who ftrovc to furpafs each other 
in celebrating the praifes of Augujlus. Whether 7ln>- 
dofius fuccceded is uncertain, iince ue find nothing 
among Ausonius's works immediately add rifled to 
him, but the Poem prefixed by way of Dedication to 
the reft of the Poems, which he fent as that Prince 
hid dt fired ; in which there might fcem an obfVure 
r:omi:e of the Poet to gratify fome time or other the 
Emperor's ccfirc. 

Agricolam ft ' fl.vua Ceres dare far.l^a tert\c, 
Gradi-i'us jubeat Jl coperc arma duccm, 

F * .V.... 
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Solve f t it fortu clajftm Neptmnts inermem; 

Fidere tarn fas eft, quam dubitare ntfat. 
Infanum quamvis byemet mare, emdaqng ttllt 

Semimbusy hello nee Jit aptrta manus. 
Nildubites autorebono: mortaliaquarunt 

Con/Ilium ; certusjuja capeffe DeL 
Scribere me Juguftus jubet, &T mea carmina ptfcl 

Pent rogans, Uando *vis iattt imperii. 
Non habeo id genii : C<efar fed jnffit, baheboi 

Cur me poje negem, foffli quod UU put* f 
Invalided mires ipfe excitat, &j*vat, idem 

Quijubet: obfequium fufficit effe meum. 
Non tut urn renuiffe Deo : laudata pudoris 

S<epe mora eft, quoties contra pur em dubitaf. 
£>uin etiam nonjujfffa tar ant erumpere dndum 

Carmina : quit nolit Cafaris effe liber f 
Neferat indignum Vat em, centumque litarmi 

mutandusfemter deteriore nota. 
7m modo tejujfijfe, pater Reman*, memento i 

Inque tuts culpis da tibi tu veniam. 
Though Au son tus was very old when he fent 
with hii other Poems, he (hewi he had not loll 
luc, which if it never blazed out with great bright 
hid this advantage, that it maintained its vigoi 
the lait ; which was the reafon I chofe to quote 
length. Here follows the tranflation. 
tho' bad the feafon, yet at Cere? will 
Th' obedient hind prepares his lands to till. 
If lh;tune bid the Mailer Spread his fails, 
lie foon obeys, nor dreads the wintry galet. 
At Mars' command the Chief leads on to fig! 
Nor doubts fuccefs; for Go3s muft order rigfc 
So when great C*f:r afks the Mufe to fing, 
Such cor.de fcenfion mull obedience bring. 
In vain (h« pleads her want of tuneful art, 
The Prince rcqueitirg (hall enough impart: 
1 lis good opinion may the Mufe iuffice, 
What he has once approved who dire defpifci 
When equals afk, 'tis modelt to deny; 
But duty bids us with the Gods comply. 
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IV works, which had before cflay'd 10 fly 
he Poet's altering hand and Critic eye, 
ow grown ambitious liberty proclaim 
load, and in excufe plead C*far'& name, 
hen mighty Prince with jail indulgence view 
ich faults as partly owe their birth to you. 

bough Ausonius's work} do not appear fo excel- 
to us, it is certain Ikeodojiut was not the only 
who admired his Poetry, and compared him to 
writers of the Jugufian Age. Not to mention 
ivourite fcholar Pau/inus, fome of whofe letters, 
much in his praife. are extant among his works, 
nacbus, a perfon of the highefl. quality and learn - 
as well as integrity and .worth, has faid the fame 
u.sonius, on occafion of his excellent Poem on 
Wo/tile, a famous River that runs through part of 
ce and^F/auders. His letter to Ausowus about 
Poem is commonly placed beiqre it as a kind of 
ice, and is as follows. 

Symmachcjs, Ausonio fuo, Sa/utem. 

Eiis m me literal hngiores: eft hoc in noftri amor it 
indicium: fed ego qui /urn pauperrimi met ingenij 
ius, Laconic* malo ftudere bre*vitati y quant multt- 
paginis infantile me* maciem pubficare. Net 
m Jt eloquij noftri vena tenuata eft, quam dudum 
* ulliut poematis /«/, neque pedefirium vokminmm 
me Jiwifti. Unde igitur fermonis mei largam p$fi 
fur am cui nihil literati feenoris credidifli? Volitat 
lla tuns per manus finufque mult or um divinis a te 
ifat eonfec'ratus. Sed tantum no/lra ora pratlabitnr. 
memet iftius libel li quafo exortem ejfe voluiftif 
'Afitf^oTi^o? tibi *videbar 9 qui ju die are non pojjctn, 
certe mafignuj, qui laudare nefcirem. Jtaque met 
tie mto plurimum , *vel moribus derogafti : Et foment 
-a interdiSlum tuum vix ad illius operis arcana per- 
Velim tacere quid Jentiam : Velim jufto de te 
itio vindicari ; fed admiratio fcriptorum fen/um 
git injuria. Novi ego iftum ftuvium, cum ater- 
F 4 norum 
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norum frincipum jampridem figna comitarer, 
mult is y imparem maximis. Hunc /« mibi imp 
clarorum verfuum dignitate ASgyptio NiU mc 
frigidiorem Scytbico Tanas, clarioremqu* bee 
populari Tiberi reddidifti. Nequaquam tibi credit 
Mofclla ortu ac meatu magna narranti, ni fcim 
nee in poemate mentions. Unde ilia amnicorum f 
ex amino, reperifii? quam nominibus *oaria tarn 
bus, ut magnitudine difiantia, Jic fapore, qu* / 
mentis ifiius cat minis Jupr at. atura dona fucafti. 
in tuts mettfis fape <uerfatus, cum pleraqut alia qut 
in pretio erant y efui objeSia mirartr, nunquam hoc 
fifcium deprebendi. Quando tibi bi pifces in libt 
funt : ^hti in ferculis non fuerint. Jotari me 
at que agert nugas. It a dominus frobabilem me ft 
ut ego tuum carmen libris Maronis adjungo : Sedjc 
oblitus do/oris, inhareo laudibus tuis : .A/if bee quo* 
gloriam tuam trabas, quod te miramur offenji? Sj 
licet *volumina fua, iff me femper excipias: fr 
tamen tuo of ere, fed aliorum benignitate % Fa/e. 

Symmachus to A u son i us. 

" V7 O U defire me to write you a long Letter: 
* " is a proof of your affeclion to me. 1 
" who am feniible of my own weaknefs, cha 
•• Laconic brevity, rather than expofe the pove 
" my ftile in many pages. And it is no wonder 
** vein of my eloquence is impoverifhed, whic 
" been kept fo long without the fupply either of 
" verfe or profe. With what confcicnce thei 
" you expect much from me, when you have fe 
" nothing? Your Poem on the Mofelle, which 
" have immortalized in your excellent verfes ii 
" and admired by many perfons, but I was lef 
" of the number. And why was I to be excli 
" either you queftioned my ability to difcern its 
" ties, or miftrufted my inclination to commei 
u either you wrong my . underftanding or chai 
« very much. Yet notwithftanding your oppof 
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** I have at lad had your Poem in my hands. I could 
" have a mind to hide my opinion of it, and by a juft 
** filence be in fome fort revenged of you : But my 
" admiration of it has made me forget your injurious 
«• behaviour. I knew the Mifelle, when I ferved in 
" the wars under our Emperors, that it was equal to 
" many rivers, but much inferior to the greater of 
M them. But you, by the charm of your excellent 
" Poetry, have at once made it bigger than the Kile 9 
" cooler than the Scythian Tat/ais, and more renown - 
" ed than our own 'Titer. However, I (hall hardly 
u credit the Grange things you fav of its fpring anil 
f courfe, but that I know you (corn to advance an 
' " untruth even in Poetry. But where could you find 
" thofe fwarms of river fi(h, of fuch various colours, 
" fo different in fize and tafte, which almofl exceed 
" nature in your beautiful defcription of them ? As 
" often as I dined at your table, and admired the rari- 
" ties that covered it, I never met with any of thefe 
c * fifli. How come you to give them place in your 
" book, which could not obtain it at your table ? But 
" now you will imagine I begin to rally and trifle ; but 
•• I folemnly protefl that I put this Poem of yours in the 
" fame rank with the works of Virgil. Before I was 
" aware, 1 have launched out into your praife ; but 
•■ do not let this add to your vanity that I admire you, 
u thoughyouhavedifobligedme. Youmaydiflribute 
u your books as often as you pleafe, and except me ; 
'• i fhall neverthelefs enjoy your works, though J am 
w beholden to others for the favour. Farewell. 1 ' 
. As this Poem is the moll confide rable of any that 
Ausonius wrote, I thought this characler which 
Symmac hu s has given of it, might not be difagreeable 
to the curious reader, who cannot fuppofe that this 
great man's friendfhip for Ausonius had fo blinded 
his judgment as to make him launch out fo Ur in 
praife of a bad Poem. 

The reft of Ausonius *s works do not come up to 

this ; many of them were compoied occafionally for the 

ioftruclion of youth. Some were almcft extempore 

F 5 trial* 
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tr'uls of wit*; of this Tort was the Cento Nuptial 
Poem, which perhaps had been lefs taken notia 
if on another fubjeft, or if the Parody had been n 
from the works of a more licentious Poet than Vi 
As I am far from approving the Poet's conduct in 
refpecl, fo I think it is but common jnftice to let 
fpeak for himfelf, and quote part of his letter w 
he fent with the Cento to his religions friend, 
favourite fcholar Paulinus. 

Auson/ius Paulino, 8. 

PErlege hoc ctiam, fi Optra* eft, frivvlum, &f * 
fret t; opufcufUm* quod nee Labor excudtt; nee 
lima<vit y fine ingenij acumine, l£ mora? maturx 
Cent on em *vocant f qui frintt hae concinnatione lufe 
Sola memorise negotiant fparfa colligere, faf intt£ 
iacerata, quotf ridere magis quam laudare foffis. < 
Virgiliani catmints dignitatem tarn joculari debone 
materia. Sed quid facerem T juffism erat ; qnodqi 
pot entijfimum imperandi genus? rogabat, quijubere 
rat : fcilket Imperator Falentinianus % wir meo ji 
gruditus, qui nuptias quondam eju/modi ludo de/cripj 
aptis equidem verfibus &f compofitione fefiwa. Exi 
deinde <volens quantum nojtra contention! prated 
fimile nos de eodem concinnare pratctpit. Quamfc 
lofum hoc mibifuerity intellige. Neque anteferri 
bam neque pofibaberi ; cum aliomm quoque judicio 
genda ejjet adulatio intpta fi cederem, infotentia t u 
<cmulus eminerem. Su/cgpi igitur fimilis reeufaxti, 
citerque tff obnoxius gratiam tenui: nee viQor oj 
Hoc die uno, £ff addita luc ubr at tone proper atum. \ 
tnibi candor is tui fcf amoris fiducia ejt, utfpvtritai 
nee ridenda f:4btraberem 9 &c. 

Ausouius to PavMMVs. 

" ¥ Send you a little trifling compofition of : 
J[ " which was neither the product of laboui 
4t corre&ed with care, nor the offspring of g< 
" nor could be ripened by time to perfection. 
* who firlt amufed themfclves this way, called 
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■J CtniQ* The chief burden lies on the memory to 
•i collect what had been difper fed, and to put the fe> 
" veral fcraps together, and when that to done, itde- 
« ferves to be laughed at, rather than commended, I 
* f was forry too that I difhonoured the dignity of T/r- 
,f £//s Poetry by fo ludicrous a' fubjeel* But how 
M could I avoid it ? I was ordered to do it i and what 
*■ laid the greater obligation upon me, he who had a 
4f right to command, requeilea it of me as a favour. 
** In a word, it wa* the Emperor ValtntinMn h\mfe\f $ 
u a Prince of excellent learning in my opinion j whe^ 
11 having formerly diverted himfelf by writing a Nup- 
« tial Poem of this fort, that wanted neither art nor 
" proper numbers to recommend it, had a mind to fee 
* how I fhould fuccced in the like attempt. How 
" nice a point this was, I leave you to judge. I did 
" 00 1 defire to obtain the preference, and at the fame 
" time was unwilling to fall fhort of him ; for had I 
" yielded the pri'ze, the world would have difcovercd 
,J the fordid adulation, as they would have condemned 
** my in faience, had ! (hove as a rival tooudhinehim, 
** I undertook it therefore with fome Jhew of rcluc- 
" tancy, and had the happinefs to fuccced without dif- 
** plea fin gt and to conquer without offence. It was 
** hurriea up iu one day and night's time. But I have 
** fome confidence in your candour and auction, that 
" I was unwilling to conceal even fo ridiculous a trifle 
** from you, cifc. 

Pi rhaps fame of the moft rigid Cenfors of Auso- 
u iv $ would have been unwilling to forfeit their Prince's 
favour, by an affeclaiion of fe verity in a cafe when the 
Prince himfelf had hrft fee the example he required 
them to follow. 

At for the apology he makes for the obfeene part of 
k afterwardi, I taink it is trifling, and the conctufiony 
worfl of all 1 fox tho* we know the bufinefi of the we$- 
#ng'night^ Recency forbids us to describe it ai he did * 
and if lie found himfelf 4 under a necci&ty of writing in» 
ffiis manner in obedience to /^ff/iW^hothing^tic 
JUs vanity could put him upon publiftung Uafterwards,, 
— F 4 6 - v • --■ wte t 
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What he has elfewhere faid in a jocular manner to hi! 
Ton Gregorius (when he fcnt him the poem on Cmpif 
being fattened to a crofs by feveral female lovers, anc 
which he has very happily executed J that we areapi 
to be fond even of our blemifhes and fears, and no 
content to do amifs ourfelves, would have Others, ip 
prove our fo doing ; N<e<vos noftros li cicatrices omul 
tnus % nee foli noftro with peccajfe contenti, affe3am* 
ut amentur ; This I think is really Avsonius's charac 
ter in fome meafure, finding himfelf prefer'd from ai 
inconfiderable ProfefTor to the higheft dignities in thi 
Empire ; his vanity made him liill find a merit if 
trifles unbecoming his character. 

Thus in his old age he continued to delight in th< 
intruding of youth, for whom he would often com 
pofe little Poems fuited to their capacity. The in 
ftructionof youth is certainly a commendable em 
ploy men f, but a Roman Conful, a Prefect of Italjtmi 
Gaul, one would imagine, might have found othei 
bufinefs. I am ready to allow, that many of theft 
torn pofit ions were for the ufe of his own erandchil 
dren, or thofe of fome of his friends of the nrft rank 
and that they were the amufements of his leifure hours 
Yet this will hardly excufe the carelefsnefs with whicl 
he wrote them, who pretended to the glory of beinf 
a good Poet, or that felf-liking which he betrayi 
wherever he has occafion to mention himfelf if 
them. 

But we may fee by fome other Poems, that his ge 
nius led him to trifle with his mufe and to applauc 
himfelf for it afterwards. Such is that on the numbe: 
Three and the letter that he fent with it to his friem 
Symmacbus about it. " But (fays the Poet) it wa 
" compofed over a glafs of wine between dinner am 
u fupper." But what need then of nn apology abou 
it, or, in anfwer to fome ill-natured Critic's objection 
that he had left out fever.il things concerning the nam 
ber Three, to (hew the contrary by a long enumera 
tion of many other particulars relating to that myfte 
nous number, which his mentioning there does noi 

provi 
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prove that he thought of them alt, as he wotrfd infi* 
nuate he had, when he compofed the PQem; 

J would doc be understood, by what I hare {kid, to. 
undervalue Auson ius, who had a fine genius; a ready 
wit, and a great compafs of learning and eloquences 
hat having attained the higheit honours by his leant* 
ing, he negle&ed to cultivate his genius, or to apfrfy 
it to feme noble fubjcA. And as I thii jkjnoft of his 
leffer com poll t ions are To many abufes of aline genius, 
tod only 10 much time and labour loft, it may be pro* 
per to caution fuch of my readers as may happen to 
be poetically given, from imitating fo bad an example. 
Hi* fuceefs in fome of thefe trifles, carries his condem- 
nation with it. Of this nature is his foolHh, though 
ingenious Poem, where each vcrfe begins and ends. 
with a monofyllable. This was a fine preient to his 
friend Pauiinus, and is accompanied with a letter fel- 
ting forth the difficulties he had to encounter in this 
arduous talk; and being in a quibbling humour, he 
cannot help mewing it even in the letter, which he 
concludes faying, " In ihort it is what yen will ' 
" father pity than admire, or.dcfire to imitate; fot 
* if you* mould, yon would find more torture ef the 
«• brain and injury to the eloquence of your ftile, than . 
• : frtssia&io* from fncceft in.the. attempt." Ad/mm* 
mam, m*et put merer is t Jed fauch Uteris odditis, 
sjst apt* mjetgaris, wtfte ammlmri tufts: Et fi-fi* 
far defctu4tris % major em melefifam capias imgemi t$ , 
War detriment*, jmiam oMe&athmm mUmtfmdk 



mfutm. 
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J cannot fay much in praife of his Epigrams, many 
ef them are tranflations from the Greek, and have but 
little fpirit or elegance : Thofe of his own compofition 
have a better turn, bukt are fcarce worth imitation. 
His Poem on the Rofe has fome beauties in the Ele- 
giac way, and had been put in the number oiVirgiN 
Juvenile Poems, till proved to be Ausonius's by 
Alexander from the authority of an antient Manufcript 
ef this Poet's work. 

His love Poems on Bifuhs, a fair SuaHan captive* 

whom 
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whom he loved and afterwards fet at liberty, are im- 
perfect ; and when he lent them entire to Petulus, a 
perfon of great Quality, he fays, he never wrote them 
for public view; out could not refufe thein to his 

pre (Ting inftances. 

Ut moluifti, Pauley entitles BifiU <verfus babes, 

Lufimus qua in Su*v*e gratiam Virguneulm: 

Otium magi s f went es quam ftudentes gleri*. 

Tu moleftm flagit at or legs moleftm carmina : 

Tibi quod intrifti exedendum eft. Sic Vitus verba* 

jubet, 
Competes, quas iffe fecit, iffus ut geftus faber. 

He wrote the Poem of the feven Wife Men, when 
he was Coniul, and inferibed it to his friend Drefa- 
nus the Proconful. He has alfo compofed a collection 
of fhort Poems in praife of the principal Cities of the 
Roman Empire. He like wife abridged the lives of the 
twelve Cafars from Suetonius, and of the other Em- 
perors down to Hdiogabalus ; and wrote the Contents 
of Homer's Iliads and Qdxjfee, partly in vcrfe and 
partly profe. 

Whilst he had the care of Gratian* inftru£Hon f 
he tranfldted forae fables from the Grtek, but they are 
loft. 

There are feveral of his E pi dies extant, both in 
verfe and profe; thofe to Paulinas feem mod laboured, 
and abound with the mod tender expreilions of friend- 
(hip to that excellent man, whofe aniwers are as inge- 
nious as they are devout. 

His Idyllia are mifcellaneous Poems ; two of them 
are on religious fabjeds, and favour of the true fpirit 
of Chriftianity. There is nothing worth dwelling 
upon in particular of any of thefe Poems. He alfo 
wrote a Poem of the Roman Fafii or Annals, from the 
building of Rente down to his own time, including 
the fpace of 1 1 1 8 years : but this work, which might 
have been very ulcful, is loft through the injuries of 
t'me. It was addrefled to Proculus, who according 
10 Auson i v * was Couful four years after him ; but T 

do 
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do not find his name in the lift of Confuls at that 
time : and what Aw so n i us reckons the year of Rome 
1118, wHehicusis 1131, anfwering to the year of 
thrift 3$ij. Bat let the Poet's own account, a* pre- 
fervedito as in a fragment by way of Preface to thefe 
FaJN, conclude oar account of his. life. 

Vrbis ab mttrnm diduQqmMge Quirino 
Anuorum firiem tum % Procule, aerifies, 

Mill* mnnos cent unique £ff bis fiuxijfe tuwenes 
Gonjkiis Aufaiij numtji adufque leges. 

Bers^eritut lufihum Q&Je aq&ilavirit iftjs y 
ConfeSam Pncu/usJSgnet Oljmfiadtm. 
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CLAUDIUS CLAUDIANUS was born 
at AUxandria in JEgypt % as we may fuppofe 
about the year of Christ 365, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Valentinian I. . I can find nothing 
particular relating to his birth, parentage, or educa- 
tion. But as Alexandria was then in its nigheft glory 
for learning, and contended even with Atbtu* for the 
education of youth, we find from-CbAUDi All's own 
account, that he had made fuch progrefs in Gretk 
learning, as to have indulged his poetic vein in that 
language, before he attempted any thing in the Latin 
Tongue. The fame pafifage informs ns when he came 
firft to Romcf which was in the year of Christ 395. 
when Olybrius and Probinus were Confuls. We have 
a panegyrical Poem of his extant on that occafion, 
which perhaps was the firft Latin Poem that he pub- 
1 ifhcd ; and he feems to infinuate as much in an Epiftle 
add retted to Probinus, one of the Confuls, who pro- 
bably was his firft Patron. But hear him give this 
account himfelf. 

Romano j bibimus primum te Confute font et t 

Et Lati/e ceffit Grata Thalia Tog<e : 
bicipiettfque tuts afafcibus omina dpi, 

Fataque debebo pojitriora tibi. 

Of 
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Greece and her Pcrnajfus Vitzry grown, 
tight the beauties of U.t Poman Gown ; 
iOlc facred fprir.gt I firi* pref-r;.*ii :o uf:e, 
,e ConbiVi /a/tei when Pnbinui g'iCd : 
s honour s pro v"cajf:,i c;o-s to ;r.) Mtfe, 
is praife (he for her lattfl thenr.e v.:\\ chufe. 
& cm this paflage it appears that Llnudian ccj'd 
be left (ban thirty when he f.rftcaxe :o Asm/, or 
eaft when he wrote his nVf: La: in Pcem ; and I 
efixt the dare of his birth acccrcp-g-y. Af:er 
ing com pleated his Audit?, he mull r.ive fp er.t 
le time in acquainting himfelf witfc the excellencies 
the Z*//*, as he had be/ore cf the GVrflf. 
Petrarch and Politian claimed him a i a Florentine ', 
at lead that his father was a native cf Florence : bet 
iVaA/tfj and the beft Critics follow the authority cf 
/;&/» and of Sidonius Jpollinaris, and fay, he v. as 
native of Alexandria in <&gjft. There are force 
trie Poems onfacred fubjecu, which through rciflake 
tare been afcribed by fome Critics to Ci.. ( .udi an ; and 
b have made him be thought a Cbriilian. But St. 
Amftim 9 who was partly co temporary with him, ex- 
prefsly fays lie was a Heathen ; where he quotes fome 
of his Verfes in praife of Tbeodofius, De Civit. Dei. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 26. and Paulut Orofiui the Hi dorian, who 
likewife flourifhed about the fame time, fays the fame, 
Lib. 7. Cap. 3 c . Giraldui therefore juflly blames the 
ignorant credulity oiBarthiui and thofe Critics in this 
matter, and attributes thefe facred Poems to Claudius 
Mamercui a Chriftian Poet of V'tenne in Gaul, and 
cotemporary with Sidwius Jpollinaris, who com- 
mends him at large, Lib. 4. EpiJI. 3. But to return 
to Claudia n. 

Not long after his coming to Rome, he infinuatcd 
himfelf into Stilico\ favour, who being a perfon of 
great abilities both for peace and war, though a Goth 
by birth, was now become fo confiderable under 
Honoriuj, that he may be faid for many years to have 
governed the Wcflcrn Empire. 
Hfi had fo diflinguifhcd himfelf by his valour and 

conduct 
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conduit under the Emperor Theodofius, that he gave 
him the command of hi? forces, and as a farther 
reward of his fer vices, bellowed his favourite Niece 
and adopted daughter the Princefs Serena upon hiro, 
and on his death- bed recommended the Empire and 
his Sons to his care and protection. 

Honor ius was fo fond of him that he made a freJb 
alliance with him, by marrying Maria, Stilico\ daugh- 
ter by Serena. Being thus doubly related to the Empe- 
ror, and having destroyed all his rivals in the Eaftern, 
where his influence reached, as well as the Weftero 
Empire, he wanted but the title of Emperor: and this 
his ambition put him upon endeavours of obtaining, 
at leaft for his Son Eucherius ; but the plot being 
timely difcovered, they were both put to. death. 

Claud i an was probably involved in his Patron's 
difgrace, and feverely perfecuted both in his family, 
in his perfon and fortunes by Hadrian, an JEgyptiem 
by birth, who was Captain of the Guards to Honor iw > 
and feems to have fucceeded Stilico, whofe plot he 
had difcovered, in the adminiitration. There is an 
expoft ulatory Epiflle of the Poet's extant addreffed to 
this Hadrian, which feems to be one of the lafi of hit 
writing, fo that we may conclude that he obtained no 
redreft from the Mini iter, whom he had like wife per- 
fonally affronted in the following Epigram. 
Mallius indulget fomno noQcJque di$fque 9 
hfomnis Pbariusfacra prof ana rapit. 
Omnibus hoc , ltal<e gentes, expo/cite t votis$ 
Mallius ut vigilet, dotmiat ut Pbarius. 
Whilft Mallius day and night in deep is loft. 
By refllefs Hadrian's plunders th 1 Empire's toft: 
This change, O Romans, of great Jove implore* 
That Mallius may fleep lefs, and Hadrian more. 
The poor Poet thus heavily vents his forrows, com- 
plaining of Hadrians cruelty and unforgiving temper, 
in his Epiltle to that Miniller. 

dudiat hoc commune folum, longeqne carinis 
Nota Pharos, fientemque attollens gurgitt njultum, 
Nojlra gemot Nilus numerofis funera ripis. 

Which 
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WUck paffigsf fc> the by*,- proves tht .Poet to have 
bcaWfc Win jrf'JfmtvHm in £{£*„ 

Lft-FJttrw <hi© f the world by trade reneWd, 
TfyRi*g*> let jgtoj* hear, oar mother ground* 
TV mfrom jny foirowit froni ea^h ooxy bed - 
Let toteputg JffiAv isUrhit drooping hid.. 

h appean fa* another p*& of thisJEoilrk, 
that. C 1*9014* had howdy bee* Jn. Bmirim?% 
mUmmtk vttcfc'fce had bow foddcnly changed into 
hafeujl 1 and he infiaoatet as if the Minifter had too- 
WHy lent an ear 40 falfe> reports and malignant ni- 
mour* ; lie begs pardon for hit fault, which hip. gjriqjF 
for SriJiafz fall perhaps* or his vanity, or a heft of 
p.-; ffioa had betrayed him into, and befeeches him not 
to continue his violent indignation and anger agaiaft • 
Mm: His houfe was' now made dcfblatc, and'' he, 
driven to want and aeceSty, being robbed pfc alibis ' 
friends, of fame by death and tortures, of others by 
bamfhmeiH. But all this and many more pertiqs- 
Un of his complaint,, leave ns ftXB to sueft tap trip, 
caufe of his diigrace, nor can we teu ho^ioog m[ 
formed it, * " ■ " 

have behaved as « true Coart Poet : nor wife d*j 
friace jn ^p l l M totMaJPwegyfifri he ©huto^ as % 
he mentis k in.hkEpM%abovera^^ 
honours both dyil and militaiy» though, they are not 
, there particularly fpecified, Bat Anofit and »#**#- 
ritu in'conjun&ion'witb.the Rom** 8ene, tc, granted* 
him an honour that feems to exceed any that«ever - 
had been bellowed on any. Poet before.; whUh.Gjf- 
rmUks (ays was difcovered by a marble that was found 
in his time, and carefully examined by Pimptnua !**• 
tut and other able Antiquaries, who judged it to be 
the pedeftal of Claudian's Statue in brafs, which 
the Emperors at the Senate's requeft had ordered to 
be erected for him in Traprfs Forum, with the fol- 
lowing mod honourable injferiptionoa the marble 
above mentioned. * 

Cb 
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Cl, Claudiano, V. C . 
Cl. Claudiano, V. C. Tribuno & ftotario, 
inter c/eteras ingentes artes y pragloriojijjimo Pottarum, 
Iictt ad memoriam fempiternam carmina ab eodtm fcripta 
fufficiant % attamen ttftimonij gratia, ob judicij fui 
fidtm DD. NN. Arcadius iff Honor i us felicijfimi t$ 
doflijfimi Imperatores* Senatu petente, fiat nam in fori 
divi Trajani erigi, collocarique jujferunt. 

Under the Infcriplion was put the following 
Greek Epigram. 

"To Claudius Claudianus, Tribune 

** and Notary, and among other great qualifications, 
" the moil excellent of Poets, though his own 
• c works are fuflicient to make his name immortal, 
•' yet as a teftimcr.y of their approbation, the moft 
" learned and moll happy Kinperors Arcadius and 
" llonoriusy at the rcqucll of the Senate, have or- 
" dered this ftatu'e to be creeled and placed in the 
" Forum of Trajan^ 

The Epigram underneath was no lefs glorious to 
the Poet. 

" Rome and the Cafars here his Statue raife, 
" Who Virgits genius join'd to Homer y i\*yu 

In the Preface to his Poem on the Getic war, 
Claudian attributes this honour as owing to his 
Poems on the Confulfhip of Honor i us. 

Pofi refides annos longo welut exeita fimno 

Roman is /rut fur noftra Thalia choris. 
Opt at as renovant eadem mibi culmina cartas, 

Perfonat ts? not a Pytbia mate domus. 
Con/ulis Liefafces eecini, Libyamque receptam, 

Hie mibi proftratis belia can en da Getis : 
Sed prior effigicm tribuit fuccejjfits aenam, 

Oraque Patricius nofira dicavit bonos. 
Amiuit hunc tituUm princcps, fofcente Sena/a. 

After 
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After Come years rcpofc the flothful Mufe, 
The Roman towers, once more, awaken'd views. 
Th* infpirin& powers to all my bofom throng, 
The vanquifh'd Get* (hall adorn my fong. 
Th' imperial ConfulBrft I ftrove to fing, 
And Libyan rebels in fubjeclion bring ; 
The former Theme a brazen ftatue crown'd, 
• Patrician honours thus my numbers found : 
The Senate's voice that title did requeft 
With which the Cafars have their Poet grac'd. 

I fuppofe that this abfence of the Poet from Rome, 
was when the Princefs Serena, who had a great eftcem 
for Cl audi an, recommended and married him to 
a Lady of great quality and fortune in Libya, as he 
acknowledges very gratefully in an Epiflle which' he 
addrenes to Serena from thence, a little before the 
wedding-day. 

Norn ego, cum peter em, folemi more procorum, 

~Promifi gregibus pafcua plena meis : 
Nee fuoi mill* mibi lateantfub pa/mite colles, 

FluSuet if glauca pinguis oliva coma : 
Nee quod noftra Ceres numerofa fake labor et y 

~Aurat*eque ferant culmina celfa t robes. 
Suffecit mamdaffe deam ; tua lit t era nobis, 

Et pecus, iff fegetes, iff domus amplafmt. 
JnJUxit feceros, if majeftate petendi 

Texii pauperiem nominis umbra tut. 

No fpreading olives bending with their fruit, 
No vineyards on the Hills t'adorn my fuit; 
No flocks nor herds my plenteous paftures fot&> 
Nor fields of full-ear'd corn had I to plead : 
No golden roof, nor lordly feat I own, 
Nor birth, nor title boaft ; your name alone 
Thefe wants fupplies ; Serena bed can find 
The poor man's friends, and bid the rich be kind. 
A Goddefs recommends, and is obey'd ; 
Wealth, title, lands, your letter all convey'd. 

These are all the circumitaaccs of Claudian's 

life 
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life that t have been able to gather from hiV Works, 
which we will next confider; and begin with- the 
character he bears as a Poet among the Critics. 

They are, as- ufual, divided in their opinions of 
him: Tome think his ftile too florid* and are offended 
with the flowing eafe and harmonroufnefs of his num- 
bers. But this is what Cl audi am feems to' hate 
aimed at as a beauty, and in which he has fucceeded 
beyond all the Latin Poets. Bat as true harmony of 
numbers does not barely confift in tunable ancf plea- 
ting founds, but requires a due mixture of gravity and 
elevation as well asfmoothnefs and fluency to com* 
pleat it, and all of them juftly adapted to the characto 
of the fubjeft to be defaibed,whereby : the numben 
become in fome fort fignificant as- well as the expref* 
lion ; therefore that equability and conftant fluency of 
Claudian's numbers' has -been juftly objected 
againft, as wanting both variety and (trcngth in mfluy 
places to furJport the dignity of the expreffion. 

There are others, who admiring' the charming 
eafe and fluency of his numbers, with the fpirit and 
vivacity of his flyle, wirh he had been happier or rather 
more judicious in cne choice of his fubjedr/ It may 
be alledged in his defence, that the fubje&s he has 
chofen, though inferior to the true Epic Poem*, were 
not only fach as were likely to make his fortune at 
court, but were capable of the fined embellishments, 
and fuch as would admit of air thofe beauties of fic- 
tion and figures, which make the foul of Poetry. 
Befides, the rape of Pre/erpint had mod of thofe cir- 
curaflances to recommend it, which the Critics re- 
quire in the fable of an Epic Poem ? and it was 0* 
this Poem that Claudian propofed to build hit 
fame : And accordingly, in his Preface to that Poem, 
which is addrefled to his friend FUreutbtmi, a perfosi 
of great learning and quality, he insinuates, that this 
Poem was a work of much labour and difficulty, 
and which he had not ventured upon till he had 
firft tried the ftrength of hit genius by leffer Compo* 
fitions. 

Mfimts 
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lwtirttafetuit qui primus nave profkndum, 

' Et TM&bms rtmis follicitavit aquas, 
^m^imhijs dufus committer e flatibus al*um^\ 

Jguas naiura uegat, frstbmtt arte mas. 
Trawquiifo primum treptdus ft trtdidh uudit, 

Uttera fecura tramite fumma legens. 
'M* tongos teuton Anus, fcjT linouert terras t 

Et lemcatpif pander ey elm Ntfo. 
Jfl uBi paulatim fraxep amJaeia ervoit, 

C'tr&qmi la^pUntetu iedidicere met'um; 
Jam vagus exultaf pelapo, catldmque fecutus 

* JEgeas byemes louiajque dotnat. 

Yhe man who firft prefiim'd to try the deep, 
And with unflulful oars the billows fwecp; 
Who to the dubious winds unfurPd the fail, 
And dar'd by Art o'er Nature's bounds prevail; 
With caution firft the fea becalm'd effay'd, 
' And hear the fhore his bark fecurely play'd : 
Embolden'dt now, he tempts the winding bay, 
Forikkes the land, and gently fails away 
.With a fair gale; at length more hardy grown, 
. Diftlains all fear, and rides the main unknown ; 
. By ftars directed, ploughs the fwelling tide. 
Victorious o'er the ftormy ocean's pride. 

In complaisance t6 Cl'audian's good opinion of 
. the Rape of Proferpine, we will examine it firft. vVhe- 
jtjher'he finished it, and fo the injuries of time Save 
robbed us of what is now wanting of it, or that' the 
Poet left it imperfect, I do not pretend to determine ; 
though I muff confefs, I think the laft book of thofe 
now extant, much more incorrect than the former. 
But leaying this nice and knotty point to the difquifi- 
.don of the Critics, let us confider the plan of this 
Poem. It does hot feem very well laid for an Epic 
Poem, the Poet having begun too high, and thereby 
prolonged the duration of the action too much: The 
' action of the Rape is finifhed entirely in thofe books 
we have, fo' that what followed, however confequent 
of it, could not more properly be laid to belong to it, 

than 
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than thtJSmh does to the Mas. However, thi 
ject, as being a mod celebrated ftbry in the He 
Mythology, could not but be entertaining to the r 
at that time ; and a6 the Powers of Heaven, Eart) 
Hell are inte relied in the principal action, the 
could not fail of a fine opportunity to difplay his 1 
talent for defcription. It is true that fome \ 
think, that a greater fimplicity in the principal a 
and more human actors if poffible, would nave 
better, and efpecially the latter, as affording 
natural characters. It muft be granted, that the 
vellous, that favourite beauty among the ancient 
Writers, appears mod in fuch extraordinary char 
as are employed in carrying on the action oi 
Poem ;. for I cannot help thinking, that the gene 
of EpicWriters among the Ancientslay under a mi 
when they imagined, that as often as they introi 
a wonderful incident, they added a new beauty to 
work ; and I almoft fufpect that Virgil himfel 
been milled by this affectation of the Marvellou 

Claudian is accufed of fometimes falling 
common-place reflections and philofophical enqi 
which lead him from the purpofe of his ftory, 
that he affects to introduce too many tircnmftau 
his defcription. 

He is fo fine a writer, taken altogether, that I 
it juft to {hew his faults, left the lefs judicious r 
might fometimes be milled by the charms of his 
gery to admire what is faulty in it* place, hoi 
beautiful ; if confidered fingly and without rega 
that relation it bears in proportion as a part t 
whole. Ovid was fometimes guilty of this mi 
cent but unfeafonable luxuriancy of fancy, whicl 
that in leaves in fruit-trees always befpeaks thei 
tempered, and is generally attended with, dr the 
fequence of a fmafi blow, and little or bad ff uit. 
have a lively inftance of this redundancy of ima 
tion in the beginning of the 3d book : Jupiter is 
defcribed as calling a council of the God*. 
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Jupiter interta cinBam Thaumantidn nimbi s 
Irejubet, totoque Deos arceffere mundo. 
ilia colorato Zephyros pralapfa <volatu 
Ntemina condamat pelagic Njmpba/que mor antes 
Increfat, & flirvio* bumtntibus evocat antris. 
Aucipites tfepidique ruunt, qua caufa quiet os 
Excierit, tan/o qua res agitanda tumultu. 
Ut patuit flellata domus, confidere jujji : 
Nee confufus boms : ccelejiibus ordinefedes 
Prima datur: tradum proceres tenuere fecundum 
AZquorei, placidus Nereus, fef lucida Pborci 
Comities ; Glaucum feriis extrema bi for mem 
Aeripit, & certo manfurum Protea *vultu m 
Nee non & fenibus fiwviis CGttceJfa fedendi 
Gloria ; plebeioftat eat era more juventus, 
Mille amnes : liquid: s incumbunt patribus uda 
liaiadfs, far taeiti mirantur Jidera Fauni % 
Tarn gravis ex alto Jupiter fie or/us Oljmpo, 

Mean time Imperial Jove fent Iris down 
To call the Gods to council at his throne. 
Wrapt in her fluming robes (he fwiftly flies 
On gentle Zephyrs thro' the yielding ikies : 
She cites the Deities, beneath the Tea 
And watry Nymphs, and chides their long delay. 
Then calls the Rivers from their oozy caves : 
At once they ftart and rife above the Wave?, 
In open air, th' important caufe to know 
Of the load fummons, which they heard belo v. 
The (bining Palace opes, the Powers appear, 
And all in juft degrees are feated there. 
Firft the Celeftials fit ; the fecond place 
Falls to the honours of the Watry race, 
Nerus and foaming Pborcus : Glaucus laft 
Of double form, th* inferior rank po(Tef»'d 
With varying Proteus in one (hape reftrain'd : 
The better Rivers then their feflion gain'd : 
' The youthful train (land humbly by their fide, 
A thoufand ftreams, which roll a modeft tide. 

■ Vol. H. G Each 
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Each Nats leans upon her liquid fire, 
The flaring Fauns ihe radiant liars admire. 

Jab ex, Hughes. 

Virgil fays more to the purpofe of his fubjedt in 
five lines, than Claudian has here in eighteen. 

Panditur interea dcmus omnipotent is Olympi, 
Confiliumque vocat divum pater at que hominum rex 
Sideream in fedem : terras unde at duus omnes, 
Caftraque Dardanidum afpedat, populofque Latinos ; 
Conjtdunt teSis bipatentibus, incipit ipfe. 

Lib. 10. Ver. i. 

The gates of heav'n unfold ; Jove fummons all 
The Gods to council, in the common hall. 
Sublimely feated he furveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war ; 
And all th'inferior world : from fob to laft 
The fov'reign Senate in degrees are plac'd. 
Then thus th'almighty Sire began. 

A defcription of the fame kind out of the Metamcr. 
phcfes will (hew that Claudian's genius very 
much refembled Ovid's. 

Qua pater ut fumma vidit Saturnhts arce, 
lngemit, {$ fafio nondum vulgata recent i 9 
Tceda Lycaoni<z refer ens convivia menft 
Ingentes animo & dignas Jove concipit iras ; 
Conciliumque vocat ; tenuit mora nulla voca/os. 
Eft viafublimis, carlo manifefia fereno, 
Laclea nomen habet ; candore notabilis ipfo. 
Hac iter eft fuperis ad magni tecla Tonantis, 
RegaLmaue domum : dextra levaque Deorum 
Atria nobilium valvis celebrantur apertis. 
Plebs habitat diver fa locis : a f route pftentes 
Ccelicola, clarique fuos pofuere Penates, 
Hie locus eft, quern, fi verbis auaacia detur, 
Haud timeam magni dixiffe Palatia cali. 
Ergo ubi marmoreo fuperi federe recejjk 
Celfior ipfe loco, fceptroque innixus eburtto 
Terriftcam capitis concujjbt terque quaterque 

Cdf/krim x 
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Gefaritm, am f*m t err am, more, Jidtra tnwit, 
Yafifau nidi wmdis §r* iniignmntiafoUit. 

Lib. 1. Fab. 2. 

Which when the King of Gods beheld from high, 

(Withal revolving in his memory 

What he him felf had found on earth of late 

Ljem*i % % guilt, and his inhuman treat) 

He figh'd ; nor longer with his pity ftrore ; 

Bat kindled to a wrath becoming Jove : 

Then calTd a General Council of the Godi ; 

Who fnmmon'd iflue from their bleft abodes, 

And fill th'aflembly with a (hining train. 

A way there is in heavVs expanded plain, 

Which when the flues are dear, is feen below, 

And mortals by the name of Milky know. 

The ground-work is of ftars ; thro* which the road 

Lies open to the Thunderer's abode: 

The Gods of greater Nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can : the nobler fort 

With winding doors wide open front the Court. 

This place as far as earth with heav'n may rie, 

I dare to call the Louvre of the iky. 

When all were plac'd, in feats diftin&ly known 

And he, their Father, had afium'd the throne,' 

Upon his iv'ry fceptre firft he leant, 

Then (hook his head, that (hook the firmament : 

Air, earth, and feas, obey'd th' almighty nod, 

And with a gen'ral fear confefs'd the God ; 

At length with indignation thus he broke 

His awful filence and the pow'rs befpoke. 

In fome places I think Claudian rather more 
luxuriant than Ovid: Such is his dcfcri prion of the 
general joy of all the infernal world at the Nuptials of 
Pluto and Profirpine, where he feems fond of in- 
ferring every circumftance that occurred to his imagi- 
nation. But as it is beautiful in itfelf, though difpro- 
portionate, I (hall tranfcribe it, and add this remark, 
G z That 
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That I would not be underftood to condemn that 
for bad Poetry, which is luxuriant, nor to admire 
every thing that is correcl. A dull Poet at the ex- 
pence of much labour and pains may poffibly come 
near to Virgil 's corre&nefs, but without his fpirit 
and thought ; as an extravagant and fickly fancy may 
iometimes referable the rich abundance of Ovid and 
Claudian ; but examination will (hew the for. 
mer to be an indigefted heap of Bombalt, and the lat- 
ter a magnificent profuficn of fine images. But as 
true beauty confifts in a juft fymmetry of parts con- 
curring to make up the whole in a graceful and uni- 
form proportion, it is the bufinefs of judgment to 
correct the too vigorous Tallies of the imagination ; as 
on the other hand, the fancy is requiiite to adorn 
and enliven the regularity and cxaclnefs of the judg- 
ment. 

m Alterius fie 

Altera pofcit opem res fcf conjpirat amice. 

But to return to Claudian's description : 

Pallida la-tatur legio y gent ef que f epult<* 
Luxuriant, cpulijque vacant genia'dbus umbrtt : 
Grata corona ti peragunt cenvivia manes: 
Rux:punt ivjoltti tenebrofa felentia cantus. 
Sedan tur gemitus Erebi, fe fponte relax at 
$ que. lor, & atetnam patitur rare/cere no 3 em : 
Urjia nee incertos <ver/at Minoia fortes j 
Verbtra nulla fonanf, nulloque trementia luBu 
Jmpia dilatis refpirant Tartar a patnis. 
"Son rota fufpenfum praceps Ixiona tor quit : 
Kon aqua T ant aids fubducitur iwvida labris : . 
Sclvitur Ixion, in<vcnit Tantalus undas, 
Et Ttiyos t a idem fpatiofos erigit artus ; 
Squakniijque ncvem detexit jugerc campi, 
Tar.tus erat ; laterifque pigsr fulcator opaci t 
lnvitus trabitur lajfo de ptSore <vultur 9 
Abreptafque dolet jam nenjibi cre/ccre fibras* 
Oblitttfcelerum, formidatique furoris 
EuvienidtSt Cratera par ant, & vinaferKi 

Crini 
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Crine bibunt ; fiexifque minis jam lene eancntcs, 
Extendunt foeios ad pocula plena cnafiai. 
Tune & pifliferi pacatum fiumen Anjerni 
lnnocua tran/iftis a<ves, Jlatumque reprefiit 
Amfan&us : tacuitjixo torrent e *vorago, 
Tunc Acker ont cos mutato gurgite fontis 
Latte novo tumuijfe ferunt % ederifque 'vi rent em 
Cocyton dulci perbibent undajfe Lycro : 
Stamina me rupit Lacbefis, nee turbida facris 
Obftrepitant /amenta cborii ; mors nulla vagatur 
In terris f nullaque rogutn p/anxere parentes. 
Navita non morifur flutlu, non cufpide miles, 
Oppida funerei follent immunia ltti % 
lmpexamque fenex *vela*vit arundine front em 
Portitor t Is vacuo* egit cum carmine remos. 

Lib. 2. Ver. 326, 

All Hell rejoices, and the buried dead 

In wanton gambols jocundly are led : 

And the crown'd Manes with the (hades combine 

In genial feafts, and in the revels Join. 

Now chearful fongi th' eternal filence break 1 

No groans of ehofts the hollow caverns (hake : 

The doom difperfes, and continued night 

Admits an infant gloom and purges into light. 

Mines forgets his fatal urn to roll 

No ladies found, no punifh'd fpirits howl; { 

lxion turns not on his hurrying wheel, 

Nor fwift from Tantalus the waters (leal : 

lxion refts, and Tantalus relieves 

His thirft impatient, and the draught receives. 

And Tytius ftretchM, erected on the ground 

His fpacious limbs, which fpread nine acres roundv 

Such was the giant's bulk ; nor in his fide 

Her fharpen'd beak the rav'nous vulture try'd : 

Held from the morfel (he beholds in vain 

The wounded liver heal and grow again. 

The guilty croud th' avenging furies (pare ; 

They loofe their fetters, and the fcourge forbea 

Ana tot the draught the brimming bowl prepor 

G 3 Singing. 
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Singing they quaff, and to the goblet hold 
Their filent fnakes, which curl'd in many a fold. 
With holy fire a joyful torch they light, 
And flames unwonted flafh'd upon the Night. 
Then firil the birds acrofs the poifon'd lake 
Securely could their airy journey take. 
AmfanSus his impetuous roar fuppreft, 
And his unruffled eddies fmoothly reft ; 
And troubled Acheron , they fay, with pride 
Changed his fad wave and pour'd a milky tide ; 
Cocytus too, whom branching Ivies hem, 
With gen'rous wine inriqh'd hisjGlent ftream. 
The Fates lay down their (hears; no mournful cries 
Nor frightful clamours, nor laments arife. 
Death paus'd above ; no haplefs fons empire, 
Nor weeping parents watch the fun'ral fire : 
Nor (hips at fea, nor foldiers in the fight, 
Nor towns by florm are loft, for Death fafpends 

his right. 
Old Charon Reeds around his temples wears, 
And fings as he his empty ferry fleers. Hughes. 

Pluto's fpeech to Proferpine to comfort her as he is 
conveying her to Hell, is full of vtxy pleafinfc ima- 
ges, very proper to pacify her forrow and indigna- 
tion, and to perfuade the Goddefsio entettain abet- 
ter opinion of her future abode among the jShades. 
I (hall fubjoin Mr. Eufdens tranflation, which iho* 
in fome parts a little paraphraftical. has more of 
Claudian's fpirit in it than Mr. H*gbis\ and 
therefore will be more acceptable to the EngUJb 
Reader. 

Define funcfi is animum, Proferpina, curis 
Et vano vex are tnetu : major a dabuntur 
Sct'ttniy ncc indigni tedas patter e marit'u 
Hie ego Batumi proles \ cut machina return 
Sirvit, (jf bnmenfum tendit per inane pot eftas. 
sfmijjum ne crede diem : funt altera nobis 
SiJcra j junt orbes alij, lumenqut videbis 

Cultorefqnt 
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Cultorefque pios : illic pratiofior a*tas 
Aorta progenies habitant, femperque'tenemus 
Qmdfuperi nurture femtl : net mollia defunt 
Prat a tibi : Zepbyris illic melioribus balant 
Perpetui ftores, quos nee tna protulit Henna. 
Eft etiam Incis arbor pradi<ves opacity 
Fulgent es viridtramos curvata met alio. 
H<tc tibi J aera datur, fortuuatumque tenebis 
Autumnum* & fufaris femper ditabere pomis. 
Parva loquor : quicquid liquidus compleclitur Air* 
Quicquid a/it tellus, quicquid falls aquora verrunf, 
Quodflwuii *oobvunt t quod nutrrvere paludes 
CumBa mis parker cedent mortalia regnis % 
Lunari fubieffa Globo, quifeptimus auras 
Ambit, fcr exttmis mortalia feparat aftris. 
Sub tna furfures 'vtnient nteftigia rtget 
Depofito tuxu turba cum pauper e mijli. 
Omnia mors *quat : tu damnaturm nocentts : 
Tu requiem latura pits : te judice fontes 
Improba eogentur vita* commijfa fateri. 
Accipe L$ybgto famulas xvm gurgiu P areas. 
Skfatum qnodemtque volts : b*c fatus ovantes, 
Bxu+rtMtue tquot, & Tamara mitier intrat. 

Lib.*. Ver.j77/ 



tern, 



Ceafe, ceafe -fair Nymph to htvifti precious 
And difcompofe your fool with airy fears ; 
Look oq^KrTfc't jrlht'rmg courts with (corn, 
A aoMer fceptre fhafl that hand adorn. 
Imperial pomp mall {both a gen'rona pride, 
The Bridegroom never will diigrace the Bride. 
If you above terreftrial thrones afpire, 
From heav'n I fpring, and Saturn was my fire. 
The pow'r of Pluto ftretches all around, 
Uncircumfcrib'd by Nature's utmoft bound : 
Where matter mouldering dies, where forms decay. 
Thro" the vaft track lefs void extends my fway. 
Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, 
Nor tremble at this interval of night; 

G 4 A 
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A fairer fccnc (hall open to your view, 

An earth more verdant, and a hcav'n more blue. 

Another Pbabus gilds thofe happy (kies, 

And other Stars with purer flames arife. 

There chalk* adorers (hall their praifes join. 

And with the choiceft gifts enrich yourflirine. 

No change of ages knows the blifsful dime, 

The Golden fir It began, t'endure with lateft time. 

Your world a while that Golden Age could boaft, 

But here it flouriuYd and (hall ne'er be loft. 

Perpetual Zephyrs breath thro' fragrant bowVf, 

And painted meads fmiie with unbidden flowVs ; 

Flow'rs of immortal bloom and various hue 

No rival fvvects in your own Enna grew. 

In the recefs of a cool fylvan glade 

A monarch tree projects no vulgar (hide : 

Encumbered with their wealth, the branches bend, 

And golden apples to your reach defcend. 

Spare not the fruit, but pluck the blooming ore, 

The yellow harveil will increafe the more. 

But 1 too long on trifling themes explain. 

Nor fpeak th' unbounded glory of your reign : 

Whole Nature owns your pow'r whatever hu birth, 

And lives and moves o'er all the face of earth, 

Or in old Ocean's mighty caverns deep, 

Or fportive roll along the foamy deep ; 

Or on ft iff pinions airy journeys take, 

Or cut the floating dream or ftagnant lake ; 

In vain they labour to preferve their breath, 

And foon fall victims to your fubjeft Death. 

Unnumbered triumphs fwift to you he brings ; 

Hail Goddefs of all fublunary things! 

Empires that (ink above, here rife again, 

And worlds unpeopled crowd th' Elyfia* plain. 

The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the flave 

Know no fuperior honours in the grave. 

Proud tyrants once, and lawrePd chiefs (hall come 

And kneel, and trembling wait from you their doom. 

The impious fore'd (ball then their crimes difclofe, 

And fee pail plcafurcs teem with future woes ; 

Deplore 
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Deplore in darkhefs your impartial fway, 
While fpotleis tools enjojr the fields of day. 
When Wpe for fecond birth the dead lb ill Hand' 
In AuVnng- thrdngs on the Lethean ftrand, 
That (hade whom von approve (hall firft be brought: 
To quaff oblivk>n tn the pleating draught * 
Whofe thread of life juft fpon you would renew,. 
But nod^ and. Cto&» fhall rewind the Clue/ 
Let no diftrud of pow*r your joys abate. 
Speak what you wifh, and what you- fpeak i*fate;- 

The RaTiiher thus footh'd the weeping fair, 
And check the fury of his fteeds with care; 
Poflefs'd erf 1 beauty's charms, he calmly rode* 
And lore firAfoftenU the relentlefs God Eu/&m 

r fhall add fome other pafTages for the illuflration^oft 
this Poem. PlntSt being pre! ently calmed by the de* 
daration of Ladejft is finely compared to the power 
of t&tlms in retraining the violence of the. winds*. 

. VixUlaftptrcit, 

Srmbmtqme pncit, anmmfyut relanguit airwty 
Qumnus uubdiis fitSi : c$u turbine ramc* 
Cam grevit armatmr Screw, glucitfut mvafc , ,' . t 
Hifputms, 6f Getica etnerstus grandm* ptmHU* \ ,£ s 
Bellm cupit, ptUgus, Jikms, ctmppfyu* /§**•> . 
Flamime raftmrus;: fi forte advet/tts *£•** . 
JEdus vbjtcti foftts % nmuiftit inanis. v 

Impetus, & frad* reditu* im ckmfim procelU: 

Lib. 1. Ver. 67;. 

Scarce had (hefihim'd, when his gloomy mind,, 
Unus ? d to melt, was at her pray'r inclined : 
His fury falls, and cooling in his blood, . 
His paffion fettles and indignant mood*; 
As when hoarfe Boreas arming all 'the rager 
Of the wild whirlwind in his hollow cage- 
Prepares a wreck, and meditates from far 
A bleak deffruAion, and a wintry war, 
To freeze the floods, and bury in the fnow 
The leaflefs forefts, and the ground below, , 

G 5 To- 
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To tofs the billows of the mounting main, 
And beat his ratling halftones on the plain ; 
If then his God the brazen gates oppofe, 
And in his hold the bluff ring tempeil ciofe, 
His fwelling wrath in empty threats expires. 
And filent to his cave the huffing blaH retires. 

Hught 

And as moft of the Poets have defcribed mou; 

Etna, as abounding with extraordinary images, t] 
reader may be pleafed to feed, audi a n's manner < 
treating it : that of Sicily is immediately precedin 
and they are both fo beautiful, that I chufe to prefe 
them in one view. He concludes the defeription 
JEtna with a fhort philosophical enquiry into tl 
caufes of thofe ftrange eruptions. Luc an often cxp 
tiates much more on the like occafions, tho' I cann 
altogether juftify thofe learned digreflions, yet they a 
entertaining if not tedious nor too intricate. 

Trinacria quondam 
Italia pars una fuit ; fed port t us & aft as 
Muta'vere fitum : rupit confinia Nereus 
FicJor, £ff abfcijfos interluit aquore m$ntes : 
Parvague cognatas prohibent difcrimina terras. 
Nunc i I lam foci a rapt am tellurt tri/ulcam 
Opponit natura mart : caput inde Pacbyni 
Refpuit hnias pratentis rupibus iras : 
Hir.e /at rat Gatula 7 bet is, Li lj baa que pulfat 
Bracbia con/urgens ; bine dedignata teneri 
Concutit objedum rabies Tyrrbena P thrum. 
In medio fcopulis fe porrigit JEtna peruftis ; 
a$Ztna Giganteos nut: quant tacit ura tiiumpbos y 
Enccladi Buftum, quifaucia terga rcvindus 
£ fit rat inexhauflum flagranti peclore fulpbur. 
Et quotas dctreSiat onus c a vice rebelii 
In dextram lavumque la! us : tunc injula funda 
Veliitur, & dubia nut ant cum mctnibus urbes. 
JEtn^rts ap ces folo ccgnojiere e vt/u f 
Noti aditu teitare licet ; pars cat era frondet 
Arboribus, teritur nuilo cult ore cacumea. 

A* 
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Nukc vomit indigenas nimbos, piceaque gra*vntu*t 
Fardat nube diem : nunc molibus afira lace/fit 
7erriflcis, damnifque Juts incendia nutrit, 
St a* quamvis nhnio fervent exuberet aftu, 
Scit nhnbus fcrvare fldem, par iter que favi llir 
Durefcit glacies tanti fecura vaporis, 
Arca*Q deftnfa gi/u, fumoque flde/i. 
Lmrnbit contiguas innoxia flmmma pruinas. 
Qu<efcopulos torment a rotant f qua tanta cavern*: 
Vis glomerate quofonte rust Futcanius ami is ? 
Shoe quod objidbus difcurrens ventus opertis, 
Offenfo ptrfaxa furit rimofa meatu, 
Dum fcrutatur iter, libertatemque repofcens 
Putria muitivagis populatur flat i bus antra. 
Sen mare fulfurei duelum per vifcera month 
Opprefis ign/fcit aquis, fcf fonder a librat. 

Lib. 1. Ver. r^A 

Triuacri* join'd with Italy before 

Th'impetuous ocean funder'd either wore, 

With the fwol'n forge, the rooted hills are rent,. 

And the land refted from the continent. 

In neighboring ken the feveral coafls are feei*» 

And the victorious teas triumphant pour between. 

The new made Ifland with three angles clos'd 

Is to the rage of warring waves oppos'd : 

For here Pacbinus with his ridgy fides 

Rolls off the fury of th 1 Ionian tides ; 

And there the billows from Gttulia\ ihore, 

Lafh Lily be urn and indignant roar ; 

And brooklefs of reftraint, the Tyrrhene maiiv 

On firm Ptlorus tries its force in vain. 

Fix'd in the midlt is fiery JEtna found r 

JEtna for vanquiirul Giants dill renown'd : 

Ence/adus's load who crufti ? d beneath 

From Jiis large breaft does burning tempefts breathe: 

Still as the moniler, weary of the weight, 

Exchanges fides, he (hakes the mountains height; 

Sicilia heaves, and ev'ry totf ring wall 

Leans to the ground, and meditates a fall : 

G 6. EFes 
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Her pointed Turn mi ts from afar are fhown, 

And are acceffible to fight alone : 

While on her other parts frefh greens appear, 

And groves of trees their lea'y branches rear : 

No hardy hind dares turn the fuhry foil 

On the high crown, and cultivate with toil ; 

For now black clouds and tempetts foice their way, 

And with their loathfome pitch pollute the day. 

Now maffy fragments of the fhiver'd ftone, 

Torn from her root, againft the ftars are thrown. 

But tho' the burnings rage with fuch excefs, 

Yet faithful to the fnows, they keep perpe ual peace ; 

And hoary winter does her feat maintain, 

Secure of thaws and unmolefted reign ; 

Coldly me hovers on the freezing coaft, 

And the fvvift flames fvveep harmiefs o'er the froft. 

What forceful engines whirl aloft in air, 

The craggy quarries, anJ the mountain tear ? 

From what ftrange fource proceeds the burning 

ftream, 
Which on the wafted vallies fponts the flame ? 
Or in confinement choak'd th'imprifon'd wind 
Pulhes around an open vent to find, 
And in its courfe refilled by the rock, 
Burfts the blind dens, fubverted with the fhock ; 
Or the fea, entering thro' the fulph'rous veins, 
Boils with the fires, and on the blafted plains 
Difplodes the mingled ruin ; wildly thrown, 
The Hones and liquid flames fall with deft ruction 

down. Httgbts. 

Ceres's anxiety and concern for fear of fome mif- 
chance that might have befallen her daughter, and her 
amazement upon the difcovery of her lofs, is very 
aptly compared to the (hepherd amazed at his return 
to find his florks taken out of his fold ; and to the 
tender care of the mother bird, who has left her young 
in queft of food. The whole pafTage is full of the 
tenderett fentiments. 

— — ■» Digrtiitur 
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-Digreditur templis: fed nulla nttnti 



Mo hi lit as : tardos queritur mm ire jugales. 
hnmeritafque moment alter no qjerbere fennas 
Sicaniam qu/trit 9 cum nee dum abfconderit Iden : 
CunQa pavet, fperatque nihil: fie aft mat ale* 
Qua teneros humili fcetus eommijerit orno 
Allatura cibos % & plurima cogitat abfens: 
Ne fragtkm ventus difcufferit arbor e nidum; 
Ne fmrtum pateant bomini, neu prada coiubrLs, 
JJt domus excubtjs incuflodita remotis, 
Et refuprnaii negleclo car dine poftes 9 
Flebilis (ff tacit* fpecies apparuit aula ; 
Non expedato rejpedu cladis, amifius 
Confcidit, & fraclas cum crine avelfit ariflas. 
Haferunt hchryma ; non <vox t non fpiritus oris 
Redditur, at que imis vibrat tremor offa medullis, 
Succidui titubant greffus foribufque reclufis^ 
Dum *vaeuas fedes, & de/olata per err at 
Atrs'o, femirutai confufo ftamine telas, 
Atque interceptas agnofcit peclinis artes % 
Di*pinus peril ille labor, fpatiumque reliQum 
Audax facrilego fupplebat Jranea textu. 
Nee dejlet, flangifrve malum : tamen ofcula tela 
Figitf fcf abrumpit mutas in fila querelas, 
Attritofque manu radios projedaque pen/a 
C unci a que virgineojparfa obleBamina hido 
Ceu natam, prejfat gremio : cafiumque cubili 
Defer t of que toros, & ficubi federit olim 
Pir legit: attonitus fiabulo ceu pa fi or inani, 
Cut pecus aut rabies Paenorum iuopina leonum> 
Aut populatrices infefia<vere cater*v<e : 
Serus at ille redit, <veftataque pafcua lufirans 
Non refponfuros ciet, imploratque juvencos. 

Lib. 3. Ver. 137. 
Then ifluing from the fane, (he took her way, 
And thinks her Dragons linger with delay : 
Impatiently (he lafties on their flight, 
And feeks Sicilia ere (he loft the fight 
Of Ida's hill; obnoxious to her tears, 
Nothing (he hopes, and QV^ry thing (he fears. 

So 
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So fears the mother-bird whofe callow young 
On a low afhe's trembling boughs are hung: 
And while (he fetches food, her little breafl 
With anxious doubts is carefully pofleft, 
Left the rude wind mould (hake them from the tree, 
Or bufy boys the humble palace fee, 
Or cruel ferpents fcize the tender prey, 
And bear the helplefs children far away. 

Expos'd when Ceres faw t If unguarded dome, 
Their gate wide open, and an empty room, 
All hum'd within ; (he yielded to her Heart, 
Her flowing garments mournfully (he tears. 
The chaplet on her head, and rends her yellow 

hairs : 
Her tears congeal, her voice is now no more, 
And a deep trembling feizes her all o'er. 
She ventures in, and through the quiet houfe 
And filent courts with ftagg'ring paces goes i 
And, as (he rolls around her heavy eyes, 
Th'unfinifh'd purple in the woof (he fpics. 
In vain the maid her heavenly art had try'd, 1 
Arachne boldly had the reft fupply*d, 1 

And ftretch'd her filmy threads from fide to fide. J 
She weeps not, nor with cries her loft deplores, 
But kifs'd the veft, and dumb complainings pours: 
The rock, the wheel, and tv'ry little toy 
Which did the Virgin's fportful hours employ, 
As her loft Preferpitte (he fondly prcft 
Clofe in her lap, and hugg'd them on her breaft; 
Flies to her empty bed, and cv'ry place 
Where her child us'd, does the fad mother trace. 

So looks the herd fm an, when he finds the ftaJl 
Silent of lowings and the bleating call, 
Which wolves or nightly lions have bet^ay'd. 
Or plund'ring foldiers to the camp conveyM: 
Too late the groom returns, and o'er the plain ^ 
And neighb'ring paftures feeks the ravhVd train, ( 
And makes his mimic cries and wonted founds | 
in vain. J 

FsgtVr. 
Khali 
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hall give no more quotations of this Poem : But 
lavdiav is a Poet, whofe writings next to 
r, s are admirably adapted to improve the fancy of 
ing-Poet, and abound with a variety of fubjecls 
cinds of Poetry, I thought after having cautioned 
eader of his foible, that I could not do better 
to dwell fomewhat largely upon him. 
hall clofc what I have {aid of the Rape of Pro- 
re with a general reflection on Epic Poetry. 
p all the works of genius over which the Mufes 
Je, there is nothing fo difficult as to write a per- 
Epic Poem. Even Homer and Virgil are found 
xempt from faults when examined by the fevere 
of exact Criticifm ; and yet, tho' feme perfont 
ood tafte have reproved me as partial to Virgil, 
fe conduct I have elfewhere magnified beyond 
tire, I think upon good confidcration, and after 
paring his judgment with that of all the writers 
re and after him in the Epic Way, I find no caufe 
:tract my former opinion of him, but on the con- 
', it kerns that many of his errors, as the Critics 
them, are owing to his lingular modefty, and the 
t veneration he had for Homer the great Father 
II fublime Poetry, whofe vaft and unbounded 
us feemed above that exact attention Decenary to 
jrve that juft diftribution of parts, and fine pro- 
ion they muft bear to the whole. Bat as all I 
iMy would fall (hort of their excellency, let us re- 

to Claudian, whom we muft allow his 
praife even in the Epic Way, when we recollect 
t a great Interval of time pafled between him and 
il y during which the Roman Empire was conti- 
ly declining both in arts and arms ; this confide- 
nt will incline us to treat his faults more favour- 
, at the fame time that we may endeavour to avoid 
a : ilr.ee it is next to a prodigy to fee him break- 
thro* fo many impediments, and rife to a perfection 

fets him above moft of the Poets that preceded 
, as he is infinitely beyond all that fucceeded him 
many ages. 

The 
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The reft of his Poems arc cither Panegyrics or 
Invectives, with Tome Epiftles and Epigrams. Seve- 
ral Cricks arc of opinion, that his Invectives arc the 
mod perfect of all his Writings, and that he has dis- 
covered in them all a fuperior talent for Satire. Thofe 
again ft Eutropius and Rufinus have fo many admirers 
that it is hard to fay which of the two deferves the 
preference: Not to be too prolix, I (hall content my 
felf with prefenting the reader a fketch of the latter, 
in order to give fome idea of Clavdiak's invention 
in this fpecies of Poetry, which being a mixture of 
fa tire and praife require an ar rift's hand. 

Thb Poet introduces his fubject with thit rcflec*' 
tion, that tho* he had hitherto doubted whether the 
world was governed by Providence, feeing the prof- 
perity of wicked men, yet the downfall of that 
wicked minifter Rufinus now fully convinced him of 
h is errour and j uft ified the G ods . After an invocation 
of the Mufe, he proceeds to relate how the Fory 
Akfio being enraged at the univerfal tranquillity of 
the Roman Empire under Tkcodv/ius 1 . aflcmbles in 
council all the furies and plagues of Hell, and pro* 
pofes to make war on the Gods. Mcgar* riling op* 
declares againft this defign, but tells them, if they 
were content to plague the lower world, (he had her 
felf trained up Rufinus, who would be a fit Inftrument 
for their purpofe. After having given his character, 
ftie propofes to prefer him in the Imperial Court. 
The whole a/Tembly applaud this propofai, and Mtg*rm 
breaking it up, dips her torch in the flames of the 
River Pblegetbon, and rifes up from Hell near the 
confines of Italy and Gaul, The Sun darkens at her 
appearance, difmal cries fill. the air, and the adjacent 
countries are (hocked with an earthquake. The Fury. 
difguifed like an old woman hailens to the city where 
Rufinus dwelt, and at firil fight of him feems amazed 
to find in him a being more mifchievoufiy inclined 
than her felf. After having reproved Rufinus fat 
wafting his youth at home in obfeurity, when the 
higheft honours wait him abroad, (he tells him of the 

2 power 
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of her magic charms ; and to convince him of 
transforms the houfc where he was into a 
id palace. Tempted by this prodigy and the 
fod glory, Rufinus declares his readinefs to obey 
iry's inftru&ions, and fails away to Conjtanti- 
where by his vile practices and fcrvile adula- 
e foon gets preferment. The Poet goes on to 
>c his infatiable avarice, and the general mifery 
med by his oppreffions; and then expatiates 
fe of integrity and moderation, and fets Ru- 
bove the molt celebrated tyrants for cruelty. 
Oct proceeds to (hew how Stilico was at this 
ic only fan&uary the opprefTed had to fly to : 
tea his victory over the Geta y after he had by 
lyers obtained the affiftance of Mars : Stilico 
e God of War are reprefented as routing the 
-Mar with equal valour. In the mean time 
•a exults at the miferies which Rufinus had 
it on the Empire by his male-adminhtration, 
nits the Goddefs of Juftice, who fate difcon- 
in the palace, and bids her retire to Heaven, 
roddeft tells the Fury, that Homrius was com* 
reftore peace and plenty to the ftate, a 
tion of whofe happy effects concludes the ift 

vdum begins the fecond with an account 
to's glory, who is now intrufted with the 
tdminiftration of affairs, and commands the 
forces of the two empires. Rufinus fallen in- 
;race, and defpairing to regain his loft power, 
:s at leaft to involve the Empire in the fame 
ith himfelf ; in order to which he calls in the 
jus Nations, who invade the eaftern Empire 
II parts, and lay fiege to CsvJiantinopU. Whilft 
labitants prepare for their defence, Rufinus 
j pleated at the public calamities, and infults 
>p!e in their diitrefs. Stilico in the mean time 
eb to their relief, and partes theJ/fs: ButRu- 
' his intrigues extorts an order from Avcadius % 
Stilico retire with the weftern forces, and /or 

tltc 
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the caftern army to return to C*nft*utmople 9 without \ 
attacking the Huns. Stilico obeys ; the caftern legion* 
regret his departure, and- enter into a confptracjr 
againft Rufinus ; who triumphing at his having thus 
fupplanted Stilict, and full of the expectation of being 
declared Cafar, advances with the Emperor jirauBu 
to meet the army ; who, after having paid their doty 
to their prince, clofe in upon Rufinus and maflacre 
him. The general joy of the people on this occafien 
is defcxibed by the Poet, who reprefents Hell irielf at | 
receiving Rufinus with horror. Claudian proceed! 
to defcnbe the tribunal of Minos and Rhmdsmsmibuh 
and the feveral puniihments of the wicked, and relates 
how Rufinus is condemned to fufier all the united tor- 
tures of the damned, and to be thruft down info the 
bottom of Tarturus. 

Next to his Jnveftives, we ajetoeoofidkrAvml 
panegyrical Poems of Claudia*. Of this fetf are 
thofe on the $4, 4th, and 6th ConfuHhip of Jft gw iw, 
and that in honour of Mallius fimdorms on the fiuae 
occafion: The praj&s of Stitia, in three books 5 and 
two Poems, mt of Abe/Griff, and Ac other «f the 
GiUoMcwv. The Ftet has Wretched Us fancy 4o 
the utmoft in ihefc Poejns, to fisturi 4tito'a ftaifc. 
It is admirable to fee in how many places lie has 
drawn his chara&er to advantage, without repeating 
the feme thoughts ox images. He makes him Aim 
in the feveral relations of parent, metal, huftand, 
patron, friend and flatefinan ; and add a luftft to 
cvtry of&ce, by his manner of difcharging k. Bit 
as true praife is founded on truth, the Poet does not 
borrow many ornaments from fiction, but aims at a 
noble unadorned manner of defcribing the great 
actions of his Hero, I mould be too long, were I to 
dwell on the particular beauties to be met with in all 
thefe Poems : 1 (hall only take notice of a few. 

In the Poem of the third confulfhip of fa—rims, 
after having defcribed the dawn of that prince's cou- 
rage in his infancy, when he comes to fpeak of it as 
he approached to manhood, he makes the following 
noble comparifou. U* 
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Vt iee* ffumfithkf m*trisjpelu*cm tetelae 
Uberibms folitum p*fci y turn crtfcere Je*tii 
Umgm pedes, & ttrgajubis, & dentibus era ; 
Jem megmi imbtllu epd+i y & rmpe rtliBu 
Gettnh ctmeeJre Patri, Jlabulifyut mneuri 
<45fim* 9 & <e//i t*6+ f*rder4Jm**<i. Ver. 27. 
80 the young lion, whom with care at home 
. The tender 4am .had fuckled, longs to roam : 
Mowvwkh grown daws his nervous foot diftends, 
And down his neck the brindled mane defcends ; 
The cave forikkes, difdains ignoble food, 
Seeks out his sire, .and roars about the wood : 
Now meditates Vinvade the trembling tell, 
And triumphs in thejtrongeft heifer's fall* 

TbeeJefimj the G*e*t, the father of H^arm, had 
timed* tonal ViAoty pv^r t)ie Btrbariaw that had 
over-run all £/#*«; in .which Jhe fccmed as it v were 
favoured by Providence, that raifed .a ftrpng wind, 
which blew with fo much violence, that it turned 
, hack the enemy'* arrows and javelins on themfelvcs. 
F This rircw&fowce # jaj #$ of by Ste.Pfttt in a 

*ry faWiuy ra a jw , 
Te prepur gpHdit Amu 9Jeme*tfpr*ce{/ie 
OJrmip juhfejkt mem, ^em o i u tafne ielm 
VmrHt be emMeres, fgjwriime reppfdk befime. 
OjemhmdileSe Deo! cut fimdit ah antris 
JBebu emmmtas byemes ; cut militat atber, 
Et cnymrmti wnmamt adciajjka vents. Ver. 93.' 
For thee the North pours fbrrh his freezing Waft, 
' And furious lays the adverfe armies wafie: 
Met by the whirlwind, back the fpear recoils. 
Attacks his mailer, and his purpofc foils* 
Hail, favourite of Heav'n f for whom the winds 
ArnTd with their fierceft race, the God unbinds ; 
The dreadful hoft embattled fill the iky, 
And at thy fignal fwift with ruin fly. 

The ApotheoGs of Tbeodo/ks and taking his place 
among the Coniicllations is thus dcfcribcd, when he 

had 
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had fpoke his laft words to Sttlico, to whom m\ 
recommended his children. \ 



-Nee phtra locutui, 



m 

I 



Si cut erat Hquidofignavit tramite nubes : 
lngrediturque globum Lun*? 9 limenqne reliqnit 
Arcados, & Veneris clement es advo/at auras. 
Hinc Pbarbi permenfus iter, ftamuuamauM memtem 
Gradwi, placiiumque Jovem, fietit arcefufrema 
Algenti qua Zona riget Saturma traSeu. 
Macbina iaxatur caeli, rutil*que pat ef cunt 
Sponte fores; ArSoa par at convex* Bnotu % 
Aufirales refer at port as fucciuBns Ormm 9 
Iwvitantque novum fidus % fendentque mictffim 
£>uas partes ntelit illefequi, quibus effeftdaBs 
Dignetur ftellis, aut qua regione morari, 
O decus tetherium, t err arum gloria qnomdanr % 
*Te tuus Oceanus, nataii gurgite lajfum 
Excipit & notis Hftauia.protuit unatr* 
Fortunate parens, primos cum detegis ortnt 
Adfpicis Arcadium, cum tepreekuior urges 
Occiduum vifus remoratmr Honorius igmmi 
Et quocunque <vagos fteSas fub eardme curfia 
Natorum per Regna vtnis, ami nuuUfertnm • 
Maturoqut regunt vi&as modtrmmimt g*mttt 9 
Specula qui rurfus farmtut me/sort mSmlh. 

This faid, the Hero with a train of light 
"Up to the Moon defcrib'd his radiant flight* 
Then takes his courfe, fair Fenui ftar to find* 
His next eiTay leaves Mercury behind * 
Thence to bright Phoebus* paths he wings hit way, 
Advancing meets hot Mars" definitive ray ; 
Jove's milder fphere, ftill (baring upwards, paft, 
And in cold Saturn's orbit refts at laft. 
Mean while, the heav'nly portals fpieading wide, 
Admit him with glad welcome on each fide , 
Bootes with his Wane the North unfolds; 
The Southern gate Orion waiting holds; 

Each 
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lation him invites to ihare 
, and aethereal honours wear : 
ich region courts the Heroe's flay, 
:ious ilrivcs to clear the way. 
tit ornament to Heav'n affiga'd, 
iarth the pride of human-kind, 
ft reams iti* Atlantic meets thy beams, 
vaters lave thy wearied limbs : 

parent, whole firft couife difplays 
n thy ArcadiuSy and furveys 
morius with flow fetting rays : 
;h various climes thy orbit roves, 
!gions corefponding moves, 
r wide realms thou go'il, whofe up. 
ay 
world fubmiilive to obey. 

vanquiuYd nations hope to find 
Golden Age re (lore mankind. 

1 confuKhjp, Honorius and Arcadius % 
by their Father to the Empire, are 
lor and Pollux : Ibeodojius is defer i bed 
Triumph with his two Tons in the 
1. . 

genitor, natifque fuferbus 
'uflici fultus con/or te redibat, 
bio complexus pignora curru 
mmo gemini cum patre Lacones 
ea ftdent ; in utroque re lucent 

tf or or } Jim Hi Cblamys effiuit auro ; 
• crines : juvat ipfe lonantem 
ngua placet ignorant ia matrix 
n difcernere nefcit alumnos. 

Ver. 203. 
nen their exulting fire 
ring of joy his bread infpire, 
ide their growing virtue views, 
lal, he can neither chufe. 
befe partners of his crown and fame, 

1 his car the Heroe came. 

Such 
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Such Jove himfclf appeared, when by hii fide 
Caftor and Pollux flood, fair £*fe's pride. 
In each the brother and the fifter (hint, 
Their golden robes alike and hair divine: 
Ambiguous error from their likenefr flows, 
Ev'n old Eurotas no diftin&ion knows : 
Their dubious mother views the pleating chest, 
And Jove himfelf fmiles at the fair deceit. 

Tbeodofius's advice to Honorius in the fame Poen 
is full of the nobleft fentiments, and the beft inftrac 
tions how a Prince mould govern his People, and (hen 
the great liberty of the Poet and docility of the Prino 
to whom they are addreffed. 

But inftead of Angling out any more paflkge 
from thefe Poems, I mall conclude this Poet's lift 
with part of his Epithalamium on Honerius aw 
Maria, which is perhaps the compleateft Poem thi 
was ever written on this fubjecl: and I chafe to d< 
fo. becaufe it has been very happily translated bj 
Mr. Eufien ; fo that both the art and genius of tin 
Poet may appear with advantage even to the Englil 
reader. 

Mom latui Ionium Cypri fr/eruptus obumbrat 
Itrvius bumano grejfu % Pbariumque cubilt 
Proteus & feptem defpeSat corttua Nili: 
Hunc neque candentes audent veftire pruiu<e, 
Hunc veriti pulfare timent, hunc lafdere nimbi: 
Luxuria Venerique vacat: pars acrior atmi 
Exulat, atemi patet indulgentia verts. 
In campum fe fundit apex: hunc aureafipis 
Circuit ', & ful*vo defendit pro/a Met alio, 
Mulciber, ut perbibtnt, bis ofcula conjugis emit 
Meenibus, iff tales uxoribus obtuUt arte*. 
Jntus rura micant, nicenius ft* fubdit* muflir 
Perpetuus* /l$re*t § Zephyr o content* cotemi: 
Umbrofumfm Minns, quo nm admittitnr mks 9 
Ni probet antefms Diva fitb justice cantos. 
$u+ plsrcuit, fruihtr rami* ; pun via* ret edit. 
Vivunt in Venerem ftondes, emmfyut mtjfut 

2 F*k 
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F^tfix arbor amat ; nut ant ad mutua (aim* 
Feeder* i populeo fufphrat populus itht; 
Et platani p/atanis, alnoque ajibilat alnut. 
Labuntur gemini fbntes: hie dulcis, amarus 
Alter % ejf infifis eorrnmpunt nulla wenenis. 
Undt Cupidineas armavit famafagittas. 
Mills pbaretrati ludunt in margin e fratres, 
Org fares, habitu fimiles, gem mollis amorum : 
Hoi Nympha? pariunt : ilium Venus aurea/olum 
Edidit: ille Deos, ecelumque &Jidera cornu 
Temper at, tjf fummos dignatur figire reges. 
Hi pltbcm feriunt : nee c cetera Numina defunt. 
Hie habitat nulla eonfiriela licentia no do, 
Et fit Si fad la ir<e, vinoque madentes 
Exeubi*, faebrym/eque rudes, & gratus amentum 
Pallor \ £*f in primis titubans audacia furtis, 
Jueundique met us, fcjT non fecura *voluptas\ 
Et la/eiva volant levibus perjuria pettnis : 
Hoj inter petulant alt a eerviee jwventas 
Exeludit fenium luco : procul atria Div<e 
Permntant radios, Jyhaque obftante virefeunt. 
Lemnius bare etiam gemmis exftruxit fcf auro, 
V Admijcens art em pretio, trabibufque Smaragdis 
Suppofuit car/as hyachtbi rape eolumnus : 
Beryl lo paries, & lafpidt Ittbriea furgunt 
Limina y de/peelufque folo ealeatur Aebates. 
In medio glebis redolentibus area dives 
Prabet odoratai meffes : hie mitis amomi, 
Hie cafiai matura/egts, Pantbai a furgunt 
Qnnama, nee fieeafrondefeunt mimina eo/lo % 
Tardoqme fudanti prorepunt balfama ligno. 
Qfe foftquam delapfus amor, longafque peregit 
Penna vias; alaeer paffuque Juferbior intfat. 
Cafariem tune forte Venus fitbnixa corufco 
Fingebat folio, dextra Itfuaque fororts 
Stab ant idaliat : largos hare neclaris imbres 
Irrigat; bac morfu numerofi dent is ebumo 
Afultifidum dif crimen or at : fed tertia retro 
Dot varies nexus, & jufto dividit ofbes 
1 Ordint, negUQam partem fiudioja relinqnens : 
1 Plus 
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Plus error docuit: fpeculi nee vulttu egebat 

Judicio : fimilis teclo monftratur in omni f 

Et rapitur quocunque midet ; dumfingula eer*it y 

Seque probat y nati venientis confpicit umbram t 

Ambrofioque finu puerum complexa ferocem. 

In the fam'd Cyprian ifle a mountain (lands, 

That calls a Shadow into diftant lands : 

Accefs in vain by human feet is try'd, 

Its lofty brow looks down with noble pride 

On bounteous Nile thro' feven wide channels fpread 

And fees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 

Along its fides no hoary frofts prefume 

To blaft the myrtle fhrubs, or nip the bloom. 

The winds with caution fweep the riling flow'rs, 

While balmy dews d&fcend and vernal fhow'rs. 

The rolling Orbs no wintry horrors bring, 

Fix'd in th'indulgence of eternal fpring. 

Unfading fwcets in purple fecnes appear, 

And genial breezes foften all the year. 

The nice luxurious foul uncloy'd may rove 

From pleafurcs dill to circling pleafures move, 

For cndlefs beauty kindles endlefs love. 

The mountain, when the fummit once you gain, 

Falls by degrees, and links into a plain, 

Where the pleas'd eye may flow'ry meads behold 

Enclosed with brarchingoar, and hedg'd with Gold 

Or where large crops the gen'rous glebe fupplies, 

And yellow harvefls, unprovok'd, arife : 

For by mild Zephyrs fan'd, the teeming foil 

Yields ev'ry grain, nor afks the peafanf s toil. 

Thefe were the bribes, the price of heav'nly charm 

Thefe Cytberea won to Vulcan's arms : 

For fuch a blifs he fuch a gift beftow'd. 

The rich, th'immortal labours of a God. 

A fylvan fcene, in folemn ftate difplay'd, 
Flatters each feather'd warbler with a made; 
But here no bird its painted wings can move, 
Unlefs elected by the Queen of Love; 
E'er made a member of this tuneful throne, 
She hears the fongft'er, and approves the long. 

Tl 
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The joyous vi&ors hop from fpray to fpray, 
The vanquiftVd fly with mournful notes away. 

Branches in branches twin'd compofe the grove. 
And (hoot, and fpread, and bloflbm into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 
And bending poplars, bonding poplars meet. 
The diftant plantanes feem to prefs more nigh. 
And to the figbing Alders, Alders figh. 
Blue heav'ns above them (mile, and all below 
Two murm'ring flreams in wild meanders flow ; 
This mix'd with gall, and that like honey fweet, 
Bat ah ! too Toon th' unfriendly waters meet. 
Steep'd in thefe fprings (if verfe belief can gain) 
The darts of Love their double power attain ; 
Hence all mankind a bitter fweet have found, 
A painful pleafure, and a grateful wound. 
Along the gnuTy banks in bright array 
Ten thoufand little loves their wings difplay. 
Quivers and bows their ufual fport proclaim, 
Their drefs, their nature, and their looks the fame; 
Smiling in innocence, and ever young. 
And tender as the Nymphs from whom they fprung ; 
For Venus did but boaft one only fen, 
And rofy Cupid was that boafted one ; 
He uncontroul'd thro' heav'n extends his fway, 
And Gods and GoddefTes by turns obey. 
Or if he (loops on earth great .princes burn, 
Sicken on thrones, and wreath "d with lawrel mourn, 
Th* inferior pow'rs o'er hearts inferior reign, 
And pierce the rural fair or homely fwain. 
Here Love's imperial pomp is fpread around, 
Voluptuous liberty that knows no bound, 
And fudden dorms of wrath, which foon decline, 
And midnight watchings o'er the fumes of wine ; 
Unartful tears and he die looks, that (how 
With fiJent eloquence the lover's woe ; 
Boldncfs unfledgM, and to RoVn raptures new, 
Half trembling Hands, and fcarcely dares purfue ; 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
Which check our (welling hopes, but not deilroy ; 
Vol. II. H And 
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And fliort-breath'd vows, forgot as foon as made, 
On airy pinions flutter thro' the glade. 
Youth with a haughty look and gay attire, 
And rolling eyes that glow with foft defire, 
Shines forth, exalted on a pompous feat, 
While fullen cares, and wither'4 age retreat. 

Now from afar the palace feems to blaze, 
And hither would extend its golden rays; 
But by reflexion of the Grove is feen 
The Gold ft ill varied by a waving green ; 
For Males her with fecret pride beheld 
How far his (kill all human art excelled; 
And grown uxorious, did the work defign 
To fpeak the Artift and the Art divine. 
Proud columns tow'ring high, fupport the frame, 
That hewn from Hyacintbian quarries came; 
The beams are enTralds, and yet fcarce adorn 
The ruby walls on which themfelves are born. 
The pavement, rich with veins of agate, lies, 
And fteps, with mining jafpers, flippVy rife. 

Here fpices in parterres promifcuous blow, 
Not from Arabia^ fields more odours flow. 
The wanton winds through groves of Cafixa play, 
And Ileal the ripenM fragrancies away. 
Here with its load the mild Amomum bends, 
There Cinnamon in rival fweets contends. 
A rich perfume the raviftTd fenfes fill?, 
While from the weeping tree the Balm diftills. 

At the re delightful bow'rs arrives at laft 
The God of Love, a tedious journey paft ; 
Then fhapes his way to reach the fronting gate, 
Doubles his majefty, and walks in (late. 
It chane'd, upon a radiant throne rcclin'd, 
Venus her golden trefles did unbind; 
Proud to be thus employ'd, on either hand 
Th'lJalian lifters, rang'd in order, (land. 
Ambrofial eflence one bellows in (how'rs, 
And lavilhly whole dreams ot Ne&ar pours. 
With Jv'ry combs another's dextrous care. 
Or curls, or opens the dimcvel'd hair ; 

A third. 
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A third, induftrious, with a nicer eye 
Inftrucls the ringlets in what form to lie ; 
Yet leaves fome few, that not fo clofely preft, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the reft. 
jSiweet negligence, by artful ftudy wrought, 
A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 
The judgment of the glafs is here unknown, 
Here mirrors are fupply'd by ev'ry ftone. 
Where'er the Goddefs turns, her image falls. 
And a new Fonts dances on the walls. 
Now while flic did her fpotlefs form furvey, 
Pleas'd with love's empire and almighty fway, 
She fpy'd her ion, and fir'd with eager joy, 
Sprung forwards and embraced the fav'rite boy. 

Eufdtn. 
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SECT. I. 

Of the Rife and Progrefs of the Greek 

Drama. 

THE politeft nations of antitjuisy have always 
confidered Dramatic Poetry as a very elegant 
and milruclive branch of their public diver- 
dons. In order therefore to trace it from its original, 
let us begin by a (hort enquiry into the nature of thofe 
public entertainments among chem. 

The wile it nations have always thought it expe- 
dknt, to p:..lt-rve the memory of fignal Victories, Of 
cf er -enuri:. ble =: fiances, as they imagined, of the 
di . inr tiwo :r. by iolemn feflivals appointed at certain 
' -..«.!:% in ;:or.ui:r of die Deity, whole benefiu at 
1 that 
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imc they were defirous to commemorate. Thefe 
ous Rites were the objects of the magiftratVf 
iar care, and were generally accompanied by 
fports and entertainments as were fuitable to the 
ind inclination of the people. The greateft law- 
s truly judged, that the conveniences of focicty 
leaf! on the common people's fide, who were 
down to hard labour at home, and molt expo- 
> the chance of war abroad. In order to alle- 
thefe hardships, thofe excellent men appointed 
fitted days of red and exemption from their 
labours : and by confecrating thefe days fo fet 
, firft to divine fervice ; and then allowing the 
'proper exercifes and diverfions, they gave their 
e frefli fpirit and courage to return with cheer- 
's to their work, and filled their minds with the 
entiments of gratitude and reverence to thofe 
or powers, to whom, as they had been errone- 
taught, they conceived themfelves indebted for 
irious blc (Tings of life. 

ese diverfions, that at fir ft were rude and ri- 
ots, nay fometimes indecent, time infenfibly 
ived into very ufeful av.»l pleafmg oiuertain- 
; efpecirJly when men of thought and leifure 
openly encouraged, by the liberality of the 
and care of proper magitlrates, to exert their 
in regulating and polifliing thefc public fchooU 
Iruclion As honourable as this appellation 
eem, the Greek (l.igc will defer ve it, though 
beft ftate it might labour under foine irrcgula- 
and dcfccls: Yet tlure it was, that the gi-r-c- 
principle of liberty end juftice, of pic'.y ai d 
iflion, and indeed of t-vuy fecial viiiue w«tc 
1 mended in the moll authorized and ngice..ble 
:r. The fate of tyranny and the puniihaenc 
e, was fet forth jn terrible examples drawn 
f from the hillorv of their ancetlnrs, or of the 
bouring ilates. This was the bufinefs of Tra- 
while Comedy ridiculed and ftrong'y e>j ofed 
jfurdities and lollies of private life. Cc-'.iuJ- 
II ; ir.Jctd 
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indeed was for a long time too bitter, and levelled at 
particular perfons, and therefore was in time reftrain- 
ed : Yet it well defcrves our notice, that it was not 
thoroughly reformed, till about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, when the dates of Greect had re- 
tained nothing but thefhadowof their farmer liberty, 
having loft all their glory in a poor fubjeclion to the 
arbitrary will of the Macedonian Princes. 

This is a general account of the ftate of the Greet 
Stage. The particular ceremony to which Dramatic 
Poetry owes its rife, was the feaft of Bacchus. The 
occafion of facrifking a he-goat to this God, is thus 
related. When Bacchus had found out the method of 
planting and cultivating vines, and making wine, he 
communicated the fecret to Icarius, who was then 
Sovereign of a fmall territory in Attic*. One da/ 
Icarius having taken a goat, that was gnawing hit 
vines, and devouring his grapes, he juftly looked 
upon this creature as a profefled enemy to Bacchus i 
and accordingly flew the goat as an agreeable viffim 
to that God, or rather facrificed the raifchievous ani- 
mal to his own refentment. The neighbours were 
invited to partake of his joy ; who growing merry 
with wine, began to dance round the altar, fingrng 
r he praifes of the Deity who had given them fo piea- 
junt a Liquor. The whole company were fo well plea- 
Jed with the ceremony, which at the fame time they 
looked upon as a folemn aft of Religion, that it was 
rcfolved by common confent to celebrate it annually 
with fongs and dances in honour of Bacchus. The 
time pitched upon was their vintage, whence it was 
called * Tr ygody, the Song of the Vintage ; and from 
the Goat that was facrificcd, Tragedy, or the Song §/ 
the Goat. 

When Thefcus had brought the difperfed inhabi- 
tants of Attua to live together in Athens, the people 



' T,-! ;■**.'*, fie difta, axl t'k; rpjyr- t *cir.dtmia\ vel «ra ( a rr» 
; t, i|wuJ fire i bus era oblincrcnt, A'lcn, Lib- 2. Hinc. TpvymH*, 
:■; .:s t Jcu rri'irtr >Uud}, 

carried 
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1 this ceremony thither with them, and begar. 
:brate it in the city, near the temple of Bic- 
In time their bell Poets bee i me concerned cz 
ccafion, and by their competitions in henour of 
us 9 difpated the prize of Poetry. A forward* 
celebrated by a large chorus of m--f:c:aiii wr.h 
and dances, and the cxecLi:icn c: tee ic T .em- 
as removed from the Temple of Ba::'sus :o the 
, but the God had the Goa: itiil iacr££ced :o 
and now the hymn began :o be more par::;a- 
iiiinguiihed at Athens by the name of 7 raged,. 
ike ceremony, ba: more groily executed, conci- 
to be obferved in the country villages, whence 
ived the name of C*medj y which fignices a vi!- 
Cbng. Thus begin the diltfnction of the two 
s, that at firft were one and the fame thV.g, 
the different. places' where they were ezecuteu. 
Account is agreeable to what Plutarch, Athena us 9 
tu, and others give of this matter. 
i have feen how the Greek Drama is founded od 
aft of Bacchus. Before we proceed to enquire 
he Several fteps of ks improvement, the follow* 
lain and degant account of that rural folemaity 
Tibullusy will agreeably confirm what has been 
bove of its rude beginning. 

§la ajtdus frimmm laffdtus mratr* 
ntavit certo ruftica 'verba pede, 
*ur artnti primum efl modulatm awenm 
rtnen, ut ornatos duceret ante Deos. 
ola & miniofuffufus, Baccbe, rubenti 
imus inexpert a duxit ab arte cboros. 

Lib. 1. El. tl 

chearful clowns from labour free rehearfe 
r aukward fongs in rude unpoliftTd verfe j 
nour of their Gods with chaplets crown'd, 
i ill-^un'd pipes the hollow notes refound. 
belly full, and face befmear'd with red, 
e artlels hufbandmen their chorus led. 

H 4 It 
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It is natural to fuppofe that the genius of Come of 
the fe country fellows, thus merrily aflembled, might 
prompt them to gire a little turn and harmony to 
their extempore long; which being reliftied by the 
company, others might thereby be induced to at- 
tempt the !?.me at the next feftival. Thus they began 
to fludy the graces of language on thefe occafions, 
which mud infenfibly acquire fome ornaments that 
diftinguifhed it from the common manner. He that 
accompanied the fong with his pipe, may be fuppofed 
to have endeavoured to excel in proportion as his 
diligence was applauded. The merriment concluded 
with dancing, and jelling on each other. When this 
practice of the country had been carried, as has been 
Aid, to Athens, there arofe fome perfons, though as 
yet hardly known by the name of Poets, who under- 
took to compofe proper hymns for the folemnity. 
After this they added fome fatirical dories, which they 
rehcarfed themfelves to divert the people. This 
might give rife to what was afterwards called the S*- 
tirica Poefis of the Greeks. 

Th e Dionyfia or feafts of Bacchus were celebra- 
ted at Athens three times a year, which anfwer to 
our March, April, and January\ and the Pmnathe- 
naics in Augiift. It was at thefe feafons that Mays 
were a fled. 

The/pis, who flourished in the 6 ift Olympiad, a- 
bout 530 years before Chrift, was the firft that 
attempted a farther improvement : He made up a 
kind of company, whom he chofe out of the chorus, 
and taught them to act on a ftage ; thongh his was 
nothing but a cart, with which he and his company 
went about from one village to another. The enter- 
tainment was partly the rehcarfal of fome remarkable 
adventure of one of their heroes, to which was ad- 
ded a pleafant ridicule on fome of the company. The 
whole at fi. ft feemed only defigned to relieve the chorus, 
who were tired inceflantly with iinging the praifes 
of Bacchus and Ceres, ¥hefpis finding his contrivance 
fucceed beyond expectation, polifhed his dialogue, 

fo 
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fir dmt fan of pieces are iaid to hive bet* 

tok»ab!]r<L.~..-.~u: . t and the fatckal entertain- 
Jttea* tbet was added to it, met with foch applaitfr 
wWnif'Hl ba weot, that $#&• thought fit to- rcftraim 
Mb by law, as. fear jog it might. tend todebauch the- 
pecqfe'sminds, and diiu* jthemjoo. much from their 
Vfeei labour*. It feet probable, that 7*/#w wa» 
4k erhthidng his mec « at all times, whkh the 
anapAmte prudently th< ,ht fit to confine to certain* 
fafipp. However, this j^ye a check to that progreia* 
JSfgffr »%bt otljerwife de m improving the: 

JDtama* which, tho' h every confideraU* 

advances, wanted man v improvements. Qa* 

itohavcfpoae ie' parts in his ptecea; 



*e4 tkns we find among the x*m*m at firfcV that Zf- 



r a&ed his pieces alone. But flail 5 
Jar baa the honour to be counted die father o£ the 
&**Tagedy, ; 

" JnaaAMi frmgk* gums invemfe Ctm&tue 

DUitwr, 6T ffimfris ytxiffe fcemata Tbtfpir r 
• 3fg* ct mrtni mgtrtmtfmi firwn&i facibus she : 

Hor. de Arte Poet 

flleAjf therefore added three things to Tra^edv ^ the? 
Dialogue, that was compofed on tome, heroic (ubiefi* 
ami declaimed by an a&or diftinft from the ch< 
•be daubing the faces of his a&ors with the let 
wimeforadifgffife; and jdly, the ufe of the cart, 
way of ftage, to diftmguiib and feparate tfw 
better from his audience* 

JBfchytw*, who made a farther progrefs in impro- 
ving Tragedy, was born in the 4th year of the 63d 
Olympiad. He had diftinguiflied hirafclf by hiiva- 
kmr in the battles of Marmtbon, Salami*, and Mr- 
fctvr; but his genius to Poetry gave him a much 
greater reputation'. Paufanuu fays, (in dtticis) that 
while JEfcbylus was yet a youth, Bacchus had warned 
him in a dream to write Tragedies. He had formed hi* 
genius by the (lady of phik>fophy and reading Homtr's 
works, which the Greeks now began to confider as> 
H $ t»* 
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the bed foundation both of Tragedy and Comedy. 
JEfchjlus laid afide the old raillery and buffoon ftile, 
formed his fubject upon a regular plan, to which he 
made the dances of his chorus fubiervient (Athe* 
news, Lib. 1. Deipnofiphift.) which now became re- 
gular adiors, and added another interlocutor to the 
one Tbefpis had introduced. The magistrates foon 
became fenfible of the ufefulnefs of thefe improve- 
ments, and granted him all neceflary privileges and 
encouragement. Part of the public money that was 
applied for exhibiting the public games, began to be 
appropriated to the decorations of the Theatre : And 
about this time Jgatbarats, a feilful architect, by 
the direction of JEfchjlus applied himfelf to make 
many theatrical improvements, in the fcenes, &c. of 
which he afterwards publifhed a treatife (Vitrwoims^ 
L. 7. Pnef.) jEfchylus was the firft who found oat 
the true ftile of Tragedy, which according to * Qui*' 
tilian y hft. Lib. 10. Cap. 1. he foretimes affected 
to a fault; and fo much did the Athenians honour his 
memory and efteem his writings, that afterwards they 
by a public decree gave the poets leave to revife his 
pieces, which often wanted polifhing and a greater 
correclnefs of ftile, and then to bring them on the 
ftage ; fo that he gained the prize of Poetry again 
many years after his death : And it was cuftomary 
for boys to come with branches of myrtle in their 
hands, and repeat his verfes at their moil elegant en- 
tertainments: and Ptolomy Energies gave the Athe- 
nians fifteen talents for the original copy of his works, 
for which' we have no lefs authority than Gmku** 
jEfchylus is faid to have been fo very pathetic ami 
fuccefsful in painting diftrefs, that he never failed 
making his audience (hare the grief he represented. 
But his machinery was fome times rather too violent; 
as when in his Eumcnides, to the great terror of the 

* Trageedias primum in lucem MJcbylut protulit, fiiWtms fif 
gravity & jrrsndihf tuts fiepe ad vitium, Propter mutd c$rr*&e» 
ejutfabulas in cert amen dtftrre pofterioribui IVrtM dtbtniatfti /*r- 

mifdc, funtqut eo modo multi wrvutU 

female 
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female part of his audience, he filled the ftage with a 
chorus of fifty furies: this was found fo dreadful, 
that from that time forward the number of the chorus 
was not allowed to exceed fifteen. He alio mafktd 
his actors, drafted them in a long flowing garment, 
and taught them to walk in the bufkin, that they 
might perfonate the characters of heroes with more 
decency. Horace takes notice of moil of thefe cir- 
cumftances. 

Poft banc per/on* pallaque rtptrtor hone ft* 
^fchylus, & modicis inftravit pulpita tig*is y 
Et doarit naguumfu loaui, nittque Cothumo. 

De Arte Pbct, 
According to Plutarch, jE/cbjJus ufed to ani- 
mate his vein with wine, before he fate down to 
compofe. He died in the 60th year of his age, the 
4th year of the 78th Olympiad, from the building o£ 
Rami 28 1» before Cbrifi 463. 

Sophocles was born the fecondyear of (he 7 1 ft Olym- 
piad, 492 before Chrift. He, in conjunction with 
Euripides, brought Tragedy to its perfection in Greece z 
added a third, and fometimes a fourth interlocutor, 
.in the dialogue, and left nothing to be defired either 
in the ftile, the fentiments,. character, or difpofitioa 
of the fubject. He likewife introduced the curt on* 
of oppo/ing one Tragedy to another, in the conten- 
tion for the prize, whereas before there were either 
three called Trilogia, or four Tetralogia, the 4th being 
a fatirical piece. When he was 65 years of age, he 
commanded fome forces jointly with Pencles. The 
Poets ufed chemfelves to teach their actors to declaim 
their parts, but his voice was fo weak, he was forced 
to get others to inftruct them. He lived to 90 years 
of age. 

Euripides was born the firft year of the 75th Olym- 
piad. * Quintilian feems to refer him to Sophocles, 
H 6 and 

* It, inJertKsnc [quad ipfum reprtbendunt, Quibui gr&i'ittu & 
eotbumut & Jonui Sofbodis vidctur ejje Jubiimior) tnagh acctdit 
%ratQU9 gtncri'y & j'sntmij! dtrfus, & in in qua a f anient i bus- 

tradit&i 
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and particularly obferves, that Menander ftodied and 
imitated him. He was called the Philofopher of the 
Poets; and his intimacy with Socrates was fo great, 
that it was commonly reported, that Philofopher af- 
filed him in writing his Tragedies. Euripides died 
the fam e. year with Sophocles, being 75 years old. But 
I need not dwell on the merit of theie two celebrated 
Poets, whofe works were the models of all the Tragic 
writers after them, both Greeks and Romans. 

Let us now take a fhort view of the degrees by 
which Comedy was improved. It lay for fome time 
confounded with the old chorus and village medley, 
'till, when ASfchylus had made fuch great improve- 
ments in Tragedy, fome Poets began to conceive, 
that, by imitating his conduit, they might make Co- 
medy a regular work diftinct from the Chorus of Bac- 
chus; which they afterwards laid afide, not adapting 
it to their Poem, as had been done in Tragedy. Bur 
we find fome very whimfical chorus's in Ariftophaags't 
Comedies, as of clouds, frogs, &c. In ArifttfWt 
time, Comedy was not yet perfect : Menander intro- 
duced the new Comedy fome years after his death 

After Lyfandcr had taken Athens % he fet up the* 
government of the thirty Tyrants there ; and 'till then 
the old Comedy had continued. The fubje&s of thefe 
Comedies were often not feigned but real, at leaft the 
principal circumilances were fo : the whole being a 
fevere and ingenious inve&ive, andfatyricarreprefen- 
tation of the vices of the greateft men in the ftate, 
whofe very names the poets had the courage to men* 
tion. That this liberty might be abufed, appears from 
what Socrates fuffercd by the fcurrilous wit of Arifle- 
plants ; and the noble patience of the Philofopher 
on this occafion, is very well known. The actors 

tt adits funt, pent iffis par, & in dicendo ac refpendtndo atitibit 
torum, qui fiurunt tnf$ro diferti, camparandui : in affcSibui nmto 
cum omnibus mirus, turn in iis qui miferationt cenfiant fncilt 
trtrtipuuu Hur.e & admiratut maximt eft, ut fgrpe te/Utwr, fif 
jecutui) quanguam in opcrt dwcr[o % Mtiumder. loft. Lib. 5* 
cap. 2. 

maik* 
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i imitated mens countenances to the life. Vet 
ongly were the old Athenians poSTeSTed with the 
roas love of liberty, that nothing but tyranny 
lpted to reftrain this extraordinary liberty of the 
: perhaps it might occasionally prove a good 
on the conduit of their great men, Since it is 
wife unaccountable how fo polite and wife a peo- 
lould have endured it fo long. But it foon dif- 
sd the thirty Tyrants, whofe conduct could not 
examination, and would endure no cenfure. 
chus one of them, made a fevere Decree, that 
1 the A&ors naming perfons on the ftage. This 
le Poets under a necemty of ufing feigned names : 
U the characters of the perfons pointed at were fb 
Irawn, that it was impoffible for fo intelligent an 
ace tomiftake them ; and this was called the mid- 
imedy. It flourished WW Alexander theGrat; who, 
g overthrown the united forces of Greece at the 
of Cbercnea, and by the terror of the deftru&ion 
ties, forced the Greeks to fubmit to his yoke, 
Anded that the liberties the Poets took, Should 
ther restrained. It feemed as if that proud fon 
mom feared the Wit of a people, whofe arms he 
cd. Upon this order arofe the new Comedy, 
now became a general imitation of common life* 
uier, Terence's model, brought it to the higheft 
Hon it was thought capable of receiving. Four 
mce's Plays are confeSTed translations from him, 
are fome of PlautuSs : and the- greateft Reman 
and arms allowed the African but half the genius 
Greek. We have only a few fragments remaining 
many excellent pieces Mtnander wrote, which 
:kon'd to have amounted to 109 in all. The loSs 
m is one of thofe injuries, which time and the 
ous nations, if not rather the foolifh bigottry of 
5, ha3 done the commonwealth of learning, 
have already faid fomething of the fatyrtcal 
P rati nas was the firft, who made any fuccefsful 
its this way : he HourifVd about the 70** Olym- 
Ve may here take occaiion toobterve, that dur- 
ing 
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ring the feaft of Bacchus, the Poets ufcd to exhibit- four 
dramatic pieces the fame day, and on the fame fnbjeft; 
as the adventures oiXJlyJfes, the anger of AdnlUs % ta* 
The laft of the four was a faty rical piece. This cujlom,sj 
we have obferved,continued "i&XSophacIes got it altered* 
Thus have we taken a fummary view of the rife 
and progrefs of the Greek Stage. The Roman, whicfi 
is more immediately the fubject of our prefcnt enquiry, 
comes next to be confidered. 

SECT. n. 
0//foRoMAN Drama." 

THE occanon that introduced fcenic games among 
that grave people, Livy has related to the ib£ 
lowing purpofe. 

The city being forely afflided with the plague* 
after having coniulted the facred books, the fenate 
decreed, that * Players fhoukU* fentfor oat of Tmfcm- 
*y ; and upon this account Scenic Games were firft ex- 
hibited at Rome, after feveral other vain attempts to ap- 
peafe the anger of the Gods, and leflen the violence of 
the ficknefs. This happened in the year of Rome 39s, 
above a hundred years before LiviusAndremcvshrciQ^x. 
a regular Play on the ftage, in imitation of the Greeks* 
whofe Theatre had already attained its greateft per- 
fe&ion. f Lrvy goes on to obferve, that 'till this 
time, 392, the Romans had no other diveriions, but 
the {hews and exercifes of the Grass. That war- 
like People had as yet found no leifure to think of 
the more refined diveruons of the mind. Thefe 

Trnfeam 

* They were only Dancers on a Stage. 

f T. Suipicio Petieo, C. Licione Stehne Confulikus, pnfiikneim 
fuit : eo nihil dignum numoria atlum, nifi auod pacts Daunt expo- 
fcenda? cauja tertio turn poft conditam urban heclifternium fuit t 
& cum vis tnorbi nee bumanis cenfiliis, nee ope divina* levaretmr, 
viOis fuperftitione animis, Ludi juoque fcenici nova res Mlicofo 
popub, nam circi ntodo fpe&aculum fuerat ; inter alia ceelefli* ira 
placamina infiituti dienntur. CarUrum parua yuoque, at princ/pia 
fcrmi: wait, fir ta ip[a peregrin* as fuit ; Sine carmine uUq, ju* 

imitanekrum 
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i (wttflMMS the ttiftoma) «t fcft oalf 

to • die -fete, after their own conntrjr ***- 

.***, AtetW a iefr -the Emm* youth, began 40 **i* 

■OniOtinnan* '■HHUBK C#HBWMMe Tf Ml.ii 100 UttBC MtuC* 

jftoMdi *hey-atteinpted, though. graty enoaj^tnt 
<annVto ratty «aeb other. In tins mm, they toed an. 

adapt tfeeir motion* to the rilmwn of .their word*. 

^^thnng**oki*efeUy,an^ 

•coined k m— -fa rther improvement. Then, tbereiatofe 

jnon^or .thenr o*va,4iho connoted alert of* medley 

-fntoantf) arhJoh mm let to. mdk, and *a*d in a pto- 

yr aiaane rwkhibinibfc nK>tionythat kepttiineiwialt 

.^dbanvaindekindof Kecitatko. Some year* af- 

eennaidi/<jk Juk**hm ventured torepreieot.afegn- 
^piay after thhiaatiifiy, himfetf a&uoa thftPlay, at 
-altheSoets in. thofcaarly tines did. Being often**!* 
Jed open**? tfroaqdienco to^JbnaenaJaget aver a- 



iw«Tjr^na» tfnh'imM ^m Luxisona ex Hetrurid atfiti M &d Ti~ 
t.'iimjs Kw£*i fat! tittles* baud htditoms mcetts^ mare Tbufw djb&nt* 
h/utttri dtinde ess Js*p**tuj t jtmul incmdith inter ft jvci/Jkri* 
/■Ww rfJ, vtrjtbus e&fcr* ; mc ahfimi a vKt fwttf tr*nt* At- 
ttpea iMvf «r, J****! ttfwfaMda txcttala, *vtr»atstri Artijtribms, 
fvia bitter Ihvjw %'trh L*4*a %'9?ti&at*r t mmcn btitrionibtn jW/~ 
turn : yK/ wff jJL'jif j«f •' 'Fefiinmm vttfu fmilem ineampeftu^ ft- 
wttri ae rudtm dltemis Jxcitfant ; J^rg/ tmptetas mtdis $atir4ii r 
dtftriftQ jam a4 Tibiciwm cantu f matupu cengruend pcr#£cbant. 
Lit j c s in ft atiqust annas, qui #b Stitiri* sitjm efi primus *r£i*~ 
mtmto fizbui*m jfrrcrr, idtm jcilicH, id few emurs Htm cront r 

tmijfk, nmi petit* pmemm ad ttrnwim m* jjkthm #r 

flftj WWIFV|0yiW WMfMH •wfljftftMtt 4MMf •MNNMC* •^eVBMMPi<4Sw>flVC 

^epaMRMV 4# cgpt .at JmKto J9C9 rex .09t$uM&t) 4v>«p4pf ffi .#1"^ 
.mm.fcakmm ytrterm % jm*w$mt> h&rim&m fiUhmm *8* «r- 

tmrt cmfity q** tide Exidt* foftca apptUat* ; mtfirta^m fyMIit 
ptijhmttm Atcllttttii funt. Aid genu* kdermm, mh Ofat eteetf- 
turn, iemuit juwntMS ; arc «& bijlrionilms polhd jftfa eft, ,£9 #jr- 

JHpendiMy tanquam txpertes art is ludicr* fact**** IwUr *#**** 
fmrva frintipim rerum, ludorum quoque prima rnrigp JpmjJ* vtf* 
f, ut tppareret, fiuim *b fimo initio res h bam vix ^mlenm 
wiffm toUrgMlm mjamm wterv. Ptad,i f J*^ 

gain* 
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gain, and his yoice growing hoarfe by it, he be] 
leave of the audience to introduce a boy inftructe 
the purpofe to rehearfe or fing the words to the f 
This was a relief to Andromcus, who hereupon a 
with more life and vigour; the actor having now 
the dialogue part to declaim. We (hall explain 
part of the relation in the fequel of this eflay. 

By thefe and other regulations, of which w 
not know the particulars, Stage Plays became the 
ject of a particular art ; and the Raman youth lea' 
them (continues Li<vy) to the Poets and Players, 
tinued to act the former medleys themfelves, w. 
were afterwards called ExoMa, from their b< 
acted at the end of the Atellant Plays. T. 
Plays the Romans firft learnt from the Ofci, or ant 
Tit/cans, and never admitted the Players to act a ; 
in them. And from thence came this cuftom, wl 
afterwards obtained the force of a Law, that the ac* 
of thofe Plays called Atttllane, were never degra 
from their tribe, as other common Players, bat v. 
1 admitted to ferve in the wars, as if they had never; 
cd on the ftage. Levy concludes this curious accc 
with the following judicious reflection. " I 
" willing to give the public an account of the firft. 
" ginal of Scenic Games, that we may obfervc 
" what an intolerable degree of extravagance they 
" now brought, fo as to become burthenfome evei 
" the richeft itates ; and this from fo fober and reli 
«' ous a beginning." 

The Roman Dramatic Poetry was at firft divii 
into three forts,fome of which they afterwards fubdh 
cd into diftinct fpecies. The three forts were Tra; 
dy, Comedy, and the Atellane pieces. Their Tra] 
dy was either Pallia fa ; fo called from the Greet ha 
Pallium, which the actors wore, the characters bei 
Gretk ; or Pr<ctextata, from the Prattxta, the ha 
of the Roman Noblemen, in which the characters w< 
Roman. So Horace, 

Velqui Pretext as, vet qui docuert Toga/as f 
Speaking of a Roman Tragedy and Comedy. The! 
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*m was their ferious and genteel Comedy, the cha- 
tters being drawn from perfons of good rank. 
hence it has been fome times called Pratexiata as 
ell as their Tragedy? The Toga was the Roman 
own. Hence Virgil. 

Romans rerum Dominaj Gentemque Toga tarn. 
he Tabernaria or low Comedy, was fo called from 
tbtrwa that properly iignifies a (hop, thereby imply- 
g, that the characters' were drawn from low life ; 
lerefore the Poet to fay he would not publifh his 
orks declares, they {hall be found in no (hop and on 
> (bew-board, 

Nulla tabtrna mtos habtat neque pila libillu. 
he * Julian* Fabul*, feem to have been a mix- 
ture 

• It it an obfeure point of Criticifm to determine juitly, 
aether the Romans had Satirical Pieces, Satin, as Horace call* 
em 1 or whether they altered their AtelUne Plays, and made 
em in imitation of the Greek Satires. The latter is the opi- 
m of Diomedes the Grammarian : His words follow, Tertia 
fptda Fabularum Latinarum, qua et civitate Ofcorum Atella, 
priwutm ccefta, Ateliana dicla funt, Argumentit didifque 
uUribn* Jtmifet Tabulit Gracis Satyriciu There is a third 
idea of Roman Comedy called Atel/ane, from Ate/la, a 
wn in Tufcartjy where they firft began to be acted, and which 
their fubject and pleafantry of wit and humour are like the 
uk fatirical Plays. The only difference (adds the Critick) is 
f, that in the Greek Pieces were Satires or other buffoon 
aracters, whereas in the Atellanes there was fome lewd chi- 
ller, Perfona obfeana, Vojfius corrects this reading, and fays it 
wld be read, Perfona Ofca, Tufcan Characters j which I am the 
ire inclinable to admit, becaufe thefe obfeene characters are faid 
have been more peculiar to the Mimes, But as one cannot 
igine Horace would give rules for the Satires, if the Romans 
i none, we can have no other way to reconcile him with 
omedes, than by faying, that the Romans in time laid afide 
;ir Tufcan characters to introduce Satires in their Atellane 
lys j which therefore muft be confidercd as Tragi -Comedies, 
1 not as Farces, an error Horace cautions againft at large in his 
t of Poetry. It is then to be fuppofed that like the Greek 
irica! I'lavs they were compofed on the fame fubject with .» 
agedy, after which they might be acted. And this is partial - 
ly agreeable to the precepts which Horace gives the writer of 
tires. Some of thofc writers fcemed to have miftaken the 
ie character of this Poem, and to have confounded all rules of 

decency, 
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turc of Tragedy and Comedy, not unlike the ( 
Satires : The A&ors (as has been already hinted) 
generally young gentlemen, who often took 
liberty to retrench or add to their parts durinj 
representation, juil what they thought fit: Tho 1 
haps this liberty may more properly be fuppofed to 
been taken in the Exodia or Farces that were a] 
atfed after thefe Atcllane Plays. Befides othei 
vileges which U<vy has mentioned, in the ps 
above quoted, we may add this ; that the aud 
could not oblige them to unmaik, an affront \ 
was often put upon the other actors, though nei 
confklerable. So we find Laberius a Rommm Kn 
a celebrated writer of Mimes (which were the 1 
of dramatic entertainments, and wherein there: 
to have been but one actor, who was gencrall 
Author himfelf ) was forced to unmaik, and com 
very handfomely of the affronts done him by C 
who ow'd him a grudge for his bitter railleries a 

decency, by a prepofterous mixture of gravity and low ridi 
the characters, by making the Heroe, who in the Trap 
appeared with all the dignity becoming hit risaraftcr, 
AteHane fall into the low humour and itile of tb* ?«fer 
that fort of Comedy, whofe characters were alljow and 
lous. By thus fuppofing the Aullant Playa and Satires in I 
Art of Poetry to be the fame thing, it may eafily be prefun 
the dignity of the Acton added to the great antiquity 
kind of Dramatic Poem, might make a man of Horact 
tafte, who ftudied fo much to improve that of hit Count 
think it worth hit care to reduce this entertainment to 
elegant regularity than what had been practifed before. 1 
jl paflage in Cicero" % epiftle to Pectus , which uewt, that 
.time the Poets were apt to make the Atdlants degener; 
Mimes, by introducing obfeene character in them } whid 
of thofe faults Htrace would have his writer of Satires 
Nunc venio (fays Cicen) ad jocationa tvas: quwm te ft 
Ocnomaum Accii y non ut olim Jolebai, Atcllamum, fed ut n, 
Mimum introduxifli. I come now to your raillery, whei 
having cited the Oenmaus, " A Tragedy of the Poet 
" you have made, not a true Atcllane, as was formerly t 
" torn, but a perfeft Mime, according to the common I 
" now-a-days." The Attllatus had a Chorus, which w; 
farther diftingui/hed them from Comedies, and jfecmt t< 
their being like the Gruk fajfrtcal pieces. 
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. This a&or was fo (lightly (hod as to appear al- 
t bare-foot : hence he was called Planipes. The 
d Mimi comes from the Greek MipiurSa* to imi- 
There was another fpecies of a&ors, who per* 
ned all in dumb (hew : They were called Panto* 
es. They were fo excellent in their ad ion, that 
r could reprefent entireComedfes andTragedies,and 
e particularly in vogue under the twelve Cafars : 
sy fludied the mod lively cxprefBon of all the paf~ 
s and fentiments by their gefticulation. Batbyllus 
P Hades were two Pantomimes fo highly considered 
he time of Auguftui Cafar, that all Rome was di- 
td into factions on their account. Upon com- 
nt of this made to him, that Emperor fent for 
byllusy and vtry much reproved him for beingthe 
ifion of fuch difturbances and divifions. The 
rer's anfwer fpoke him a man of admirable fenfe, 
rcll as great prefcnce of mind : §t Nothing could 
tappen better for Cafar, than that the people 
hould always amufe themfelves with the trifling 
iifputes of two Players." I leave the reader to 
ce the application. 

sect. in. 

fime Particulars relating to the Drama 
of the Anticnts. 

"*HERE were fome circumftances peculiar tp 
„ the Greek and Roman Stage, which come next 
?e explained, viz. 

: . The Buskin, Cothurnus, 
\. The Sock, Soccus. 
j. The M a 9 k, Perfona* 
|.. The Chorus. 
j. The F l u t i s. 

The Buflcin and Sock were fuch eminent marki 
liftinction between Tragedy and Comedy, that by 
tctaphor they are frequently made to exprefs by 

anticnt 
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antient Authors the fublime and low (tile in all < 
com portions. 

The Bufkin, Cothurnus, is thought to have 
a high fquare boot, which by railing the foot confi< 
bly, made the actors appear larger than the com 
fize of men ; fuch as the heroes were fuppofe 
have been of old time : Befides their flow and fo 
ftep, made them tread in a manner fuitable tc 
ftate and folemnity of Tragedy. 

Th e Sock was a more flight and eafy coverin; 
the foot, and rather proper to women ; fo that 
being worn by the men is thought to have der 
the inferiority of the characters in Comedy to 1 
in Tragedy : But I rather imagine, the lightm 
thefe Socks might be the chief reafon of their I 
ufed by the actors in Comedy. 

Th e * Maflc, Perfona, is very pertinently dei 
by A. Gellim from ferfonare to found through, 
caufe their make was fo contrived as to affif 
voice, and make it found with greater clearnefi 
diftin&ion. Madam Darter was the firft who 
ferved in the draughts of a famous old mannferi 
Terence, that theatrical Mafks of the antients 
not made like ours ; for they had not only 
mouths, but came over the whole head, with a 
of peruke or hair fattened to them, proper to thfl 
and character of the perfon the actor reprefe 
But as that learned Lady might have faid whe 
quoted the Fable, we need not recur to thefe drai 
for a proof of this, fince we have the pofitive at 
rity of Pbadrus for it. In the fable of the Foj 
Mafque, he makes Renari exclaim, fpeaking t< 
mafk, O quanta fptciei cerebrum non babet ! Wj 
fine head you have without brains ! Which word 
with no propriety be faid of our common mail 



* TW/y de Orstore intimates, one could fee the action < 
Yery eyes diftinftly through the mafk. 

f *ee Pk'n. Nat. Hifi. Lib. 7. Cap. 53. where he fpea 
Jf. Ofilim Hillariut a famous Comedian at an entertainae 
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the masks of the antientt had not covered 
ole head, it would hare been abfard in We- 
aker J£fof\ manner, who relates toe lame of 
id head the Fox Jaw at a fiatuary's. Bet that 
>U3 freed- man of J!ug*ftu$ was too jodicicos 
confider what he did ; and his alteration is cer- 
for the better, becaufe of the mafk*s being 
' and hairing nothing within it, whereas the 
head was folid at leaf}, tho' it had no brains : 
s the theatrical mafits were fitted up with great 
exprefs the countenance and humour of the 
s represented, this pafTage of Thadrut moA be 
ed as an unqueflionable proof of that which the 
its above-mentioned very happily serve to con- 
The wide opening of the mafit at the mouth, 
Ay affifted the a&or's voice, but according to the 
nt manner of hi* flriking the lips and breath 
fc a thicker or thinner plate of braft, as the cba- 
to be repreftnted required, enabled him very 
to humour his voice agreeably to his fubjeft : < 

being proper artifls to inftruct the young actor 
1 managment*. Such a ftrength and good ma- 

n hit Birth-day, dying fuddenly at he was looking at the 
e had that day worn, and which he fet before him, and 
d with a garland. Is cum populo admodum plaeuijfet m- 
' fuo, conviviumque baberet, edit a coma ealidam in pul- 
vpefcit ; Jimu/que per/warn, ejus diet acceptam intuens, 
1 e capite fuo in earn tranjlulit ; tali habit u rirens, null$ 
e donee accubantium proximus tepefcere potionem admonereU 
uintilian has obferved, that the Alton had great variety of 
* which they had often changed both in Tragedy and Co- 
Inft. L. 1 . C. I . Major in perfonis obfervatio eft apud Co- 
ragicofque, multis emm utuntur Ly variis. And a little ~ 

the umc great Critic goes on to obferve of the Maflcs, lj 

in iis, quae ad fcenam eomponantur fabulis, artijicex pro- 'i 

di a perfonis quoque aJfcHui mutuantur, ut Jit Niobe in 
id trijlis, atrox Medea, attonitus A}ax, truculentus Her- 
In Cometdiii vera pr/tttr aliam obfervationem qua fervi, 
parajiti, rujlici, milites, i>ctul* t meritricula, anci/la?, 
uficn ac mites, juvenes fewer i ac luxuriofi, matron*, pu- 
rr fe difeernuntur ; patet ilk, eujus pratcipuar partes funt 9 
nterim toneitatut, interim lenis eji, altero, ereelo, altera 

tfi fitiirt't ilin • /}f.iui< itl t>lt,'ndi'*0 1*1/1 *>•*** T »*/«•*« /»fJA*ihut 
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nagement of the voice wu highly neccflary on the 
Greek and Roman Stage*. We have already faid, their 
Plays were exhibited by the care of a proper magi- 
Arate, and their theatres were made to contain, not a 
fmall audience, but the greater Part of the inhabitants: 
For their Plays were acted only occafionally, at cer- 
tain fcafts, or at the funerals of great men ; when 
they were represented with fuch circumftances of 
grandeur and magnificence as aim oft exceed the imita- 
tion of the mod powerful ftates at prefent. 

The iEdilefhip was the firft office of difiinOioa 
among the Romans. This magiftrate was furveyor of 
the publick buildings, and had the care of exhibiting 
at his own charge (hews and games to the people. As 
this office paved the way to thofe of the greatd! 
power, which were only to be obtained by the favour 
and votes of the People, it was always exercifed in a 
very fplendid and liberal manner. Julius C*far % by 
his profufion and munificence when jEdile, wherein 
he fpent almoft his whole patrimony, feems to have 
beforehand, as it were, laid out for the DiftatoHhip. 
Under the Emperors, every thing of this kind was 
performed with yet more prodigality and pomp i fo 
that the modern Stages cannot give us any tolerable 
idea of the antient Theatres. That of P tufty the 
threat, is faid to have had places for ffo,ooo men be- 
/ides the Cavea, or Pit, which was left for the vulgar 
to ftand in, and in which at other times all kinds of 
Exercifes were performed. 

Now if we confider the extent of fuch a Theatre, 
and the dillance of the greater part of the audience 
from the llage, and that the anticnts acted always by 
day-light, the fcene bciag always laid in the ftreet, or 
fome open portico, the ufe and expediency of their 
masks will evidently appear : for the natural features 
of the face at fuch a diftancc, and without the help 
of falfe lights, could no t appear dill inguifhable enough 
to exprefs, in that lively manner that the antients 
required, their fevcral characters on the ftagt. Be- 
fides, their extream nicety to adapt the mafb to 
i cvtry 
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' feveral character, very much contributed to 
ntertainment of the audience * fince hereby they 
r better imagine they faw the perfons reprefented 
le play, than we can, who are ftill apt to lofe 
haracler in the player. Thus we think of Booth 
Vtfh, when we (hould only confider S bake/pear e y t 
y the Vlllth and Vlth : not to mention this other 
vantage of the fame face appearing in the different 
ifters of Prince and Pimp, Heroe and Villain, old 
young. Horace makes JZfchylus the firft in- 
;r of maflcs, but they received many improve- 
s fince. 

H b Chorus is defined to be a company of actors, 
sfenting fuch an affembly of perfons as might 
erly be fuppofed prefent, where the affair is 
a&ed. 

h B Greek Dramatic Poets were exact obfervers 
e Chorus in Tragedy : but it feems the Poets foon 
d it needlefs in Comedy ; the few remaining 
v Tragedies that go under Seneca's name, are 
of them faulty in this refpecl, and one of them 
do Chorus at all. Horace gives the following 
for the behaviour of the Chorus. They were 
itimes maids of honour, and ladies attending on 
:efles, courtiers, friends, Counfellors, &c . The 
rus likewife juftified foliloquies, or rather made 
1 not fuch : and thefe foliloquies and the part of 
Chorus we know were the nobleft parts of the 
ti. The ChoragtUy or chief of the Chorus, muft 
very good Actor, his part was fet to the fined 
c, which accompanied his Declamation. But let 
e Horace's rules. 

Sorts partes Chorus ', officiumque virile 
efendaty neu quid medios inter cinat Adus 
uod non propofito conducat & hanat apte. 
le bonis fav eat que & concilietur amicis % 
r regat iratos % & amet peccare timentes. 
le dopes laudet menf<e bre<vis 9 ille faluhrem 
ufiitiam, legefqut & apertis otia port is ; 
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Hie tegat commiffa : Deo/que precetmr fcT oref, 
Ut rede at miferis, abeat tortunajuperbis. 

De Art. P 

Th e meaning of this will beft be underflow 
profe. " Let che Chorus afr, a part in the Play 
44 ring the ads, and be confidered only at one Z 
" mat is Perfona ; and in the interlude fay notl 
" but what is agreeable to and connc&ed with 
" fubject : Let it exprefs great willingnefs to pro 
t( the good, to maintain and fupport the intereft o 
" friends, to pacify thofe that are provoked to an] 
" It mufl be full of love : to fuch as abhor and c 
" mit crimes, mould recommend fobriety and t 
44 perance j and praife the excellent benefits that 
" ft rift observation of juftice bellows on mank 
" It mufl praife the happy attendants of peace 
" quiet ; inviolably keep the fecrets that it is intrt 
" with, and earneflly pray the Gods to recall t 
44 bleflings of profperity and happinefs from 
" wicked, and mercifully to relieve the good 
" labour under affliction and diflrefs." Thus wc 
the Chorus was to be one continued leflbn of 
mod fublime morality. 

At firfl Comedy had a Chorus as well as Trag 
The licentioufnefs of its fa tire, and the bitterne: 
its raillery, feem to have been the occafion of its 
ing forbid at Athens \ I fuppofe about the time, w 
the old Comedy was laid afide. I have Horace foe 
Author. 

■ Cborufpie 

Turpiter obticuit, fublato jure nocendi. 

The Flutes, Tibia?, are generally reckoned on 
the obfeureft points of antiquity ; and yet witl 
fome idea of their ufe, the very titles of Terr, 
Plays are not to be underflood. Horace only i 
that during the fimplicity of the earlieft times, 
Flutes gave a {lender found, having but few ho 
but that the luxury of his age had fo increafed 
number of them, that it rival'd the trumpet's fou 
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hat the ftringcd inftroments, Fides, had been im- 
:d much after the fame manner. 

Ma non ut nunc orichalco vsnda, tubaqui 
*mula y fed tenuis, /mplexqurforatnincpauco* 
pirare & adeffe ebon's grot utility at que 
mdum ft'jfa ninth cmfUre fedilia fiatm. 
19 fans fofulus numerabilis, uffote parvus, 
fi*g*9 cafiufyuty verecundufqui coibat. 
(tnnam c erf it agros extenders vifior, & urbem 
tior ampledi mums : vincque diurno 
oca* i Genius f eft is impune diebus t 
ceffit nunw ifque modtfque Iieentia major, 
ioclns quid enim faptret, liber que laborum 
ifliau, urbaaio confufus t turf is bonefto 7 
' prifc* motumqne & luxuriant ad/idit arti 
Man, traxitque vagus per pulpita vefiem. 
' esusmfidibns voces cr ever e fever is* 

► M B Commentators undcrfland what is faid in 
ift line, as meant only of the Greek Tragediei ; 
t is abfurd to think Horace would mention it 
if he did not likewife mean it of the Roman 
edies, which were accompanied fometimes by 
ed as well as wind inftruments. Dio exprefly 
that Nero played on the harp in Come Trage- 
ind does not mention it as any innovation made 
at prince in the mafic of Tragedy. It is no- 
li how that Emperor affe&ed to excel in the 
tion of all the parts of a Mufkian, an A&or, 
'oct. 

itead of giving the Reader Madam Dacier\% 
nt of thefe flutes, which feems hardly intelli- 
, tho'lt is counted the be ft ue have had yet, 
s try by a paiTage from Donatus, and another 
Diomedes, if we (hall be more fuccefsful in 
ng this matter. Donatus** words follow from 
agment of Tragedy, 13 c. Diverbia bifiriones 
veiabant, Cantica vero temper abantur modi's non 
ta fed a ptr'tto artis mufiae facJis. Keque /- 
mnia iifdem modis in uno cantico agebantur, fed 
»t. II. I /*/# 
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fttpe mutatis, ut fignificant t qui tres numeres 
mediis ponunt % qui ins continent tnutatos ntodos 
illius. Qui bujufcemodi modos faciebant, not 
principio fabulde fcriptoris & aborts fuperpoi 
Hujufmodi adto carmina ad tibias fiebant, ut 
ditis, mufti ex pfpufo ante difcerent quam fabui 
turi fcenici cffent, quam omnino fpettatoribus q 
tecedens titulus pronunciaretur. Agebantur 
tibiis paribus aut imparibus, dextris aut Ji 
D extra aut em & Lydia? fua gravitate feriam 
dia diGionem pronUnciabant. Siniftra & ft, 
acuminis levitate jo cum in Comcedia oflendebant 
aut em dextra & finiftra aSa fabula in/crib 
miftim joc± fcf gravitates denunciabantur. Tt 
the Grammarian. I (hall .have occafion aftc 
to confider the former part of this paflage, 
now particularly attend to what relates immei 
to the Flutes. We find them here diftinguiftu 
right and left-handed. The right, which he a 
dian, had few holes, and fent forth a low deep 
and therefore accompanied the ferious parts 
Play, to which their tone was fuited. Th 
which he calls Sarrane, had more holes, and 3 
a clear, fhrill, and louder found, and were 
upon during the more lively and pleafant fa 
comedy. When the fcene was partly ferioi 
partly merry, the Muficians plaid 00 both fort! 
fionally, and then the play was faid to be a&e 
imparibus, with unequal Flutes ; that is, form 
and fome left handed. Hut if they us'd only 
or only left handed, it was then faid to be per 
tibiis paribus dextris, out finiflris. Where the 
bers 1, 2, 3, are fet to the titles of a Come 
denoted, that the Flutes were chang'd fo oi 
the courfe of the play. This leads me to take 
of Madam Dacier\ miftake, who notwithftand 
clearnefs of what Donatus hete fays, thoug 
mufic was never chang'd during the courfe < 
play's adling ; and therefore being to accoe 
the meaning of the words in the title of ft 
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plays, the under flood them to fignify, that the play 
was acled with flutes not fuited to the fubjed itl'elf, 
but to the occafioq when the play was acted. For ex- 
ample, if a comedy was acted at the funeral games, 
then it would be accompanied with ferious mufic j 
that is, right-handed Flutes, and fo vice'vcrfa. E[yt 
fnch a fu-ppofition is too abfurd to be admitted. For 
how can one bear to imagine one hears an arch fellow 
joking upon the ftage, whilft his declamation is ac- 
companied by the heavy found of a deep-ton'd Flute ? 
Or at other times, to near a grave itory told, as one 
may fay, to the tune of a Scotch jigg ? But the Fact 
feems to be no more than this ; that the Flutes were 
flrifted with the fcene, as in the Hcautontimorumenos, 
or Self Tormentor of Terence, the melancholic fcene 
between the two old fellows, which is the fir ft in 
theplay, was declaim'd, oracled with the grave, or 
right-handed Flutes, and other fcene 3 that had a 
mixture of the ferious and merry were accompanied 
by the right and left-handed Flutes together. This 
very obfervation will enable us \o explain the title of 
the Andrian, which runs thus. A8q- Lu4is Megalen- 
fibus, M. Fuhio, M. Glabrione ALdUibus Curulibus, 
egtrunt L. Amb'mius Turpio, L. Attilius Pr&ncJIinus. 
Modos ftclt F lace us Claudii % tibiis paribus dextris cif 
finiftris : Cif eft tota Graca. Edit a M. Marcello, C. 
Sklpich Cojf. Here it is evident, that thefe words 
Modor fecit Flaccus Cfaudii, tibiis paribus dextris £ff 

Jinifiris make one fenfe together, and can fignify 

nothing elfe, but that Flaccus, the fon of Claudius, 
had fet the words of the Andrian to mufic, which 
was to be executed in fome parts with right, and in 
others with left-handed Flutes. In the Life of Terence 
we (ball take occafion to explain the reft of the title, 
which does not relate to the Flutes. 

Diomedes the Grammarian mentions another 
diftinclion of Flutes, namely, that there was one fott 
of them to accompany the chorus, and another the 
foiiloquies ; for fo we (hall And Cantica to fignify. 
But this mud chiefly relate to Tragedy, whofe mufic 
I 2 was 
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was more labour'd than that of Comedy. < 
chorus cantbaty cboricis tibiit, id eft cbtraulici 
fix concintbat : In Canficu autem Pjtbamlts 2 
ri/ponfabat. This latter mufician tools great p 
excel in his art, flriving to anfwer, that is, tc 
the actor's voice, whom he accompanied : J 
rejponfabat, a frequentative verb, mall fignif) 
not that he anfwered the player, when he h* 
a£ting, by the mufic between the ads. I ho 
attentive and learned reader will find this accc 
the Flutes more intelligible, when he has eac 
and compared it with the following account 
mufic of the antients, as far as it relates 
Drama. 

SECT. IV. 
Of the Dramatic Music of the Ant 

WHAT is here laid will be only hill 
without pretending to any knowledge 
art in particular. However, fomething of this 
thought might be expensed, as neceflary to cl 
feveral difficulties and feeming abfurdities rcla 
the condud of the Theatre of the Antients. 

Their notion of mufic, as an Art, was ii 
ly more extenfive than ours* For under thi 
they included the whole art of elocution ami 
as reducible to rules, and taught by method, 
dancing, declaiming, and gefticulation, fell nn 
general head of mufic, as well as finging and 
now properly fo calTd. 

The faltation or dancing of the Antients wi 
raclerizcd, and not meerly compofed, at o 
motions form'd to give grace and freedom 
body. It comprehended all the art of ceti 
theatrical action, which is rather executed by t 
and hands, than the feet. The miTtinderftaa 
this has occafion'd the wrong tranflations of 
paflajes in anucnt Authors, who have takes th 
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Salt at io in the fen fa above men t ioncd - Nay, Jfpwhms 
[Mttemtrpk* L. to.) his gone lb fir, at to nfr the 
verb /a/tart t lo figfiify tbe at! ion of the eyet, which 
the antiem orators *ery carefully Jiudted. Speaking 
of Venui, he fay t, if mm nunquam jkkarifoUs etutit. 
U is aifo ufed to figmfy a&ing a part ill m play : As 
Surtoniut fays of Caligula \ Mugm TsUanm &£*• 
fal&ritm ettpitu, cum pal fa tunicaqm Safari frtfiUit % 
IS drjaltato i&nticfi abiit* ^uintiiimm^ who it for 
fending hit young orator to the daiicing- school, to 
learn a )ml aaion, would have him, at the tame time, 
avoid the declamatory tone of the player, and the 
aft ion of the dancer : Ken C&mtrdMM in fnmumtUt* 
tiotrr, non Saltatonm in gtftu facia, yhtft. L. I. C 1 4.) 
The aclion he would recommend is, that, which na- 
turally fits and accompanies the wordi, not fuch at are 
made to exprefs the thing J'gnihcd to them f at the 
gefture reprefenting the aclzon of a rhyfician feeling 
a pulfe, which is ns'd to %ni y a fick Perfoo, (sfc. 
Et it fuulifji J c fm&ui ftm Ucutus* cum i'fit nm i lm* 
maturaUttr exeunt gfftm, sf/11 fit*t % fid fits hmrtm- 
/*W jtgnfanntj Ut j$ ^gretam* t en t a tits *HmV Miditi 
fimilitudin* efttndas, quod gejlus g?nu$ fmim inftfm* 
in srstiont fugitnditm* (£, 10. G 3.) . 

T h 1 1 part of Mufic Cajfiodom* fhw defcribfi. 
IJani farttm Mufii* difdpti*** muUm Mffjrfl 1 *t' 



mina'vtrunt, fcilkit fua? ere c/aufi SUMl'fal t§fMJmW $ 
& fui&ufdmm gtpkmlatimihus fat it ftMtafljfr, fmmt 
%ix marram iingua nut fcrrptur* .JfeMM Mffk 

f m fii. That we fee their dancing figaifie? the 
mole Art of gefture* either alone, at that of the 
Pammmmmi, or accompanied with the declamation, at 
that of the playert. My reafon for taking fuch par- 
te notice of this it, becaafe we (hall, upon a far - 
• examination, find, that the Plays of the Antient* 
weat acted almoft in a kind of recitative, fct to mufic % 
ft that their Poett were obliged in the compofition of 
ffcetr pieces, to fet the proper accent over ercry fvi- 
table, which directed the aclor how to utter his voice 
with the proper intonation; in the executing of 
J 3 which, 
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which, he was alfo further regulated by the Flutes 
that accompanied him. Something like 1 this method 
is to this day obferved by the Jews in the mufical 
accents that are fet over the words in the Bible, by 
which, the People, who from their infancy are caught 
the ule of them, chaunt the fefvice in the proper 
manner in their fynagogues. 

The Antients divided their mafic into hypocri- 
tical and metrical. The hypocritical taught to follow 
the meafurc and time in acting j the metrical, toob- 
fcrve both in fmging and declaiming. Nmmtros mnjke 
duplices babet (fays ^uintilian) in vocibms fcf ijt cmr» 
pore. Lib. i. C. 10. It (heuld feem from another 
pjffuge in the Rhetorician, that there was a particular 
per fun who beat time with his foot on the ftaee, and 
that the mufic regulated both the Actor and him that 
declaimed. J /qui corporis motui fua qusedam ten- 
p?ra, bf ad ftgna pedum non minus faltationi quan 
mo Jul at iambus adhibct ratio mufic a numetos. Lib. 1 1. 
C. ult. And to this purpofe we find Seneca admiring 
that the actors could be fo exact to adapt their mo- 
tions fo well to the time of the words and mufic. 
But this would not be half fo extraordinary, if the 
Lrr.e man was to execute both. Mirari filemns Seen* 
p*ritos t quod in omnem fignificationem rtrum & *f« 
ftttuum par at a i I lor urn eft mauus, faf verbormm vth* 
c it at cm g eft us affequitur. Kpift. \t\. Bat Zivy in nil 
account of the fir ft institution of Scenic Games, .has 
exprefly mentioned this divvfion of the Action, and 
Declamation. Let us again confider that part of it, 
which mentions fo extraordinary a particular. Speak- 
ing of Livius Andromcus, he fay?, Idem fci licet ft§d 
omms tunc erant, fuorum carminum affor, dieitmr, 
cum frpius revocatus vecem obtudiffet, *venia petita 
puerum ad canendum ante libicinem cum flatuiffet % can- 
ti. um egijfe aliquanto magis vigente motu, quia nihil 
in cis ufus impediebat. Inde ad manum cant art ■ Hiftri- 
on i bus car ft urn, diver biaque iantum if forum veci r#- 
licla. The only difficulty of this paffrge confifts in 
the meaning of the words Qtnticum. t$ divtrbia. 

We 
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nd this removed by Diomedes the Grammarian, 
explains them as follows. Membra Comae diariwi 
iuf/, Diverbium, Cant i cum, & Chorus. Divcrbia 
Htrtes Comcediartfm % in quibus diver forum perfon/e 
v/«r; in Cant ic is tut em una tantum debet cJTe 
a, aut ft dua fuerint, it a dtbent ej/e y ut ex 
1 una audiat & ehquatur, fed fecum ft opus 
verba faciat. Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Here it is plain, 
dialogue is called Diver bia> and the Monologue 
liloquy C ant i cum ; and that Canticum does not 
y a Song, or the mulk between the intervals of 
As, as i'ome commentators'have abfurdiy ima- 
. Livy's words, cantare ad manum, dire&!y in- 
e, that one comedian fung to the other's hand, 
is to his action. The actor, as we there find, 
le principal comedian. The finger was a perfon 
died for the purpofe, and as the tfiiiorian ob- 
i, placed in the back part of the ftage juft before 
lufician. "Macrobius has a pafljge very much to 
re fen t purpofe, by which we learn, that Rofcius, 
celebrated comedian, chiefly excelled in this 
» action : for Cicero ufed to contend with this 
r, with whom he was very intimate, who could 
xprefs any fentiment or pailion, the orator bv 
loquence, or the comedian in his Adlion, Et 
fatis ctnflat contendere eum cum Hiftrione folitum % 
1 tile ftpius eandem fententiam <variis gefiibus 
et (I would read, effingeret) an ip/efer -eUquen- 
topiam fermone diverfo pronunciaret. Saturn. 
e. Cap. 10. 

ft as this circumftance muft appear ftrange to 
lOtwithftanding Livfs authority, let us fee if 
Waximus, who gives an account of the fame 
'. cannot convince us h*»vnnd all nnflthilitv of 
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a& fome parts over again, he made ufc of a boy or 
fervant, who fung or declaimed in concert with the 
flute, whilfthe himftlf filently afled his part, that is, 
executed all the gefticulations. And Donatus, u 
quoted in the lait fed ion, fays, the comedians them- 
ielvts pronounced the dialogues, bat the cantiqoci 
were fet to muGc, modulated, not by the poet, hot 
by fome able muikian. Perhaps it may be meant hen 
that the poet, who accented his play for thedire&ioi 
of the altor in his declamation, left the cantiqueso] 
monologues unnoted, which were fet to niufic b) 
iomc able mailer In the art. But the part of th« 
finger or declaimer became afterwards fo confiderabk 
that fome what before Ifidori* time, about the4tl 
century, the Poets thcmfelves affedted to pronounci 
or fmg the monologues, whilit the player acted. Ih 
Poet*, Comcedi iff Tragardi ad certamem dtfeendebmni 
itj que canentibus, alii geftus cdebant. Or i c F n . Lib. l' 
Cap. 44. We may add another Pailage from Sme t§m m 
concerning Caligula, who was fo pawonately fond 
ailing and declaiming that he could not forbear I 
the public fpeftacles, pronouncing the part alow 
with the declaimer, and atting along with the playei 
who executed the gefliculation. Canendi ae fkltaui 
'volvptate ita efferebatur, ut ne fublicis quidem J^cBa 
iulis tempera* ct, quo minus & Tragard§ ffnumiiam 
1 oncintrtt % iff grftum bijlr ignis cjffingeret. Jt is obfei 
vablc, that Suetonius here di fling uifhes the declaimc 
from the aftor, and declaiming from atting. Oat' 
his aifo ufed the word faltare for acting, in anfwer t 
his friend's letter, who hadftnt him word that hisTra 
gedy named Medea, a Flay much admired by the An 
tie at s, met with great approbation durif 3 the repre 
fenution : he fays, 

Carmina cum plett9 faltari ttoftra Tbeatn 
Verjitms & plaudifcribis, amice, meis. 

De Ponto. Lib. 5. El. 7 

And A. Gellius, to intimate that long before his tim 

thi 
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actor win > A timed, tried aHb to aft, hat the 
phrafe. Thofcwho now fmg ftandingiiU, then 
ed as thejr fang. SmitmbmmS intern cameb+ut, put 
fleutUt emmat. lib. so. Cap. l. 
m e fad being now fufiiciently made out, I naR 
5 the reader to eonfider the three following cir- 
tances relating to the Theatre of the Antients, 
h will leflen the feemiag extravagance of their 
in fuch a reparation. 

Bin theatre was infinitely larger than oars, 
iad not fo good a light ; it being lmpoflible that 
ay-light only fbould give fo much light, at leaft 
vantareoufly to their liage, as our illuminations 
1 our ftage : So that it feems reaibnablc to fuppofe 
Indents could not fee their A&ors fo nearly nor 
liin&ly as we fee ours. 

r 1 fccond thing is, that their allots were 
ed, and consequently one could not well perceive 
her they fpoke or not. Thus the fpe&ator waa 
d fenfible of the (eeming abfurdity of two per- 
appearing on the ftage : Befides the Dedaim- 
jNtor* flood (as we have feen from Levy) juft 
e the mufician, towards the lower end of the 
re. 

irj/j, As the maflcs of their A&ors afliftfd 
lengthened the voice, they muft at the {am* 
io change the voice, as to make it not £>>caf)p 
ow, for inftance, whether Micio in tht Addf/kip, 
9thers of Terence, had the fame voice in the 
rue and monologue: And it is not improbabloc 
night take care to chafe a Singer, Cantor, whole 
would nearly refemble that of the a&or. 
i e conduit and writings^ the Romans evidently 
them to have been, as polite a people as they 
brave, efpecialiy fince the deftruftion. of Car- 
, and the cojiqucft of Greece. When they fafc 
nined in favour of this divifioft of the a&ion 
eclamation in the cantiques, they had already, 
xperience of an hundred and twenty years in 
tore fimple way, which they chofe to quit ton 
I 5 tifo 
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this more composite manner: From Andnnicus*% firft 
introducing it to che reign of Honor i us, when it wu 
ftil! praclited, they had had the experience of near 
feven hundred years, and yet found no reafon to alter 
it. We flioulJ therefore m;ftruft our own jndgments 
a little, and not haftily condemn a practice that feems 
ft range to us. Their great progrefs in all arts, poetry, 
painting, fculpture, oratory, architecture, &e. mould 
prevail with us to think favourably of their judgment 
in this particular. Pet Tons of the higheft rank ap- 
peared on the Greek flage ; and though the Romans 
were more referved in this refpect, we know that 
from their firil condition of flaves, good actors have 
been able to raife themfelves immenfe riches, and 
purchafc their freedom during the commonwealth, 
ar>d they grew much more confiderable under the 
fimpc.ors, when it became the general complaint, 
dint pi yers, freedmen, and fuch upliarts ran away 
with all honours and phces of profit, and engroficd 
the prince's favour. One mull never have read 
Twcifus and Juvenal, not to mention many other 
autbo-s, to doubt the truth of wh^t is here advanced. 
Let this teach us to f'ufpend our cenfures, and to be 
not lb ready to condemn every thing that is out of 
our own way of thinking and practice. 

'Let us now examine the notion of the antient 
Plays being noted, and partly fet to mafic. The 
word Carmen properly (ignifies a Song or Poem fet 
to mufic. So 0<oid % above quoted, ul'ed it to mean 
his Medea a tragedy. And Cicero, fpeaking of a 
tragedy, fays, Praclarum Carmen, eft tnim rebus, 
verbis & modis lugubre. (Tujeul. i$u<rft. L $.J Rebus^ 
means the fubject or compohcion of the fable; ver- 
bis, the c.xprtluons ; mndis, the mufic fitted co the 
words, or the words fet to mufic. More could not 
be faid of one of Handel's Opera's if the poetical 
part of thefe compo fit ions were equal to his excellent 
mufic. 

We have already feen £;Ws account, which is full 
to this purpofe, and the Reader may turn to it again if 
he pleafe. Lir 
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it me obferve in this place, that, if the critics, 
condemn the Antic^u lor the taacr ibii.oq-:es 
eir Plays, had known the realba for this practice 
cirs, they would hare with-held their cecfures. 
continual presence of the Chares, we have before 
ged as a fufficient jufiincation 01 fol:'.oqjies is 
dy, uhich thereby are rendered, it deed, tlzz 
Another induct men: to the foc-en: tie cf 
v we find, mud have been, to adorn the uh^e 
raiance by the excellency of the Mafic nhich 
npanied the more labour 'd declamation cf the 
►quies. Cattua % fays Dimmed, i, trmfermhsrtvr 
•, tten a fntm y ftJ a ferit* ertii m*Jk*r fas is ^ 
Poets did not let the Cartia themfelves to mc£c, 
:mpIoy'd to me fki.ful artitls to compote the ma- 
lt hence Jet mi plain, the Poets noted the d:a- 
* part themfelves, is coming within their fphere, 
mufic being here more £mp>, and :ow, and 
ng only, as 1: were, to affi.t the adtar's voice, in 
juit ex p re £ on of the tcses and accents, which 
t/#>, are kid to have—been ten, accord bg io> 
-raw. of which he gave the marks, bat that work 
is is left. Strg:*s 9 tr.e Grammarian, reckons eight 
TflMr/j. lays he. /tzt a::i*ius *if:i /utt t fid 

nil tinorcm /truant. D:3ui cuitm mrceniut ij% 
ad cant us ; funt twvna Lati':: aictntui ta». 4£«*- 
1 proves. that they v. ho cotnpos'd the mauc for 
days, did no: barely cempofe the mtfic to diitin- 
1 ads, as has been filiiy in?guVd, bet tcaccco- 

the declamation. * ia tao:e plays that are coc- 
l for the itage, - v thit is, whofe m^lic ii ccrape fed) 
nailers of tne art of declaimicg have a ftr.ft re*- 

to every character. Trie Latin :"sys, borrow 
irTcCticns {that ;;, cf their competition/ from the 
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J cannot but think it probable too, that the Poets 
in the order in which they placed their words, had 
fome regard to the mafic that accompanied the decla- 
mation, and this more in the antique* than the 
dialogues, more in tragedy than comedy. Jnvwnt 
blames this luxurious improvement of the numbers, 

Acceffit numtriffui mUifyiu ficntim mu/in 

The Poet would never put mmeri and mudi together, 
if they had not an immediate influence on cachother. 
But I fliould never have done, if I would go on with 
obfervations of this kind, that prove the Hays being 
afted to mufic among the Antients. But to return. 
lyricA poetry alfo, which was allowed thegrcatcft 
variety of numbers, and the bold tranfpofitions to 
be met within the odes, both -Gr/ri and Lmtiu, may. 
reafonably be thought, in a gneat meafme, owing to 
the poet's fskill in mufic. And * Ciur% lays to this 
purpose, of Rofciuj, that this great mailer of action. 
intended, as he grew in years, to make the musicians 
(often their notes and flacken the compofition of the 
Cantiques for the cafe oFhis action: For the decla- 
matory part, we find, was executed by another. 
And we nave already feen,. that Ro/cims's talent lay in 
dumb (hew, and that he would often contend with 
GV/r#, who could beft exprefs a ciroumfianac, he, 
by the force of action, or Cicero by that of eloquence. 
+ Hc clfewhere observes, that fuch as had a little 
Jkill in mufic knew by the beginning of the ouver* 
ture what play was a going to be acted. This we 
can do at our Operas too, becaufe the mufic is part 
of the Drama. But at the play-houfe,. no body 
knows by the firft, frcond, or third mufic, what 
play is to.be acted, but by the bills; becaufe it i* 
arbitrary, and has no relation to the play that is to 

* SUti idem MoftikM $ctre 9 Jc 9 quo p&a J&i erittis sceeJtnt, m 
tttia'mis tmdu, & utaiux ramjfiorti c]ft fi&urttm, De Orator* L.I. 

f S(uam muka, qtut no$fupu^t im cemtv, txaudimwt in togemre 
tMcrciiuti : $ui prim* iniaiu 'fibiamt, Amiofam effe aimnt mut A*~ 
drtmstbtn, tun am aej*friamr fuUtem, Aca4cm» Qusft. L. 41 

follow. 
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wr. * In another place he remarks. That fane 
es» even in tragedy, had loch bad numbers, due,, 
for their being let to mafic, (accompanied by the. 
;, in Latin) theae would be no diftinguiflung 
n from Prole. Thefe parages Drove, that comedy 
tragedy had their proper meaiores 9 .tho* they were 
etimef too ranch negle&cd. 
'stis may fenre to juftify Horace in cenfnring the 
igence of Plantui in the metre of his verfe*,. 
in what particulars this negligence moil appear'd,. 
why, according to QwntJtan trimeters were beft, 
urd to difcover, unldfs we had a more particular* 
wledge of the manner of the Antients in noting-, 
declaiming their comedies. But it is at the lame 
\ evident, that Fmm 9 Prifcimn, Dnattts, Jffir^ 
i, Scmurtu, Probus and Sulpitius, all great gram- 
tans, would never have applied thcmiclvcs to find: 
the metre of Terence and Plautw % % verfes, had 
understood no more of it than our modern critics 
As thefe antient grammarians were all acquainted 
,mufic, which !$wntilian lays down as a know 
* eitrntialiy neccflay to the grammarian, they 
\ able to find and reftore the milplacingof a word 
verfe much more readily by the help of the mis- 
intonation and accents. And yet if the matter 
fo obfeure in Pri/cian'% time, that he fays, there 
several, who denied that Jennet had any metre,, 
others pretended they alone had the iecret key. 
lem, and that none but themfelves could, pretend 
eafure his verfes, it is a little hard to conceive 
our critics, let them be pcrfoos never fo diftin- 
ed by their learning and great abilities, can come 
:r the truth than thofe antient grammarians. 
>mi indeed have had a conceit, that they (heuld. 
eft attain to the truth, by taking it for granted 
the comic Poets ufed thofe meafures that were 
agreeable to the fubjelr, as we find Virgil has 

%m*, nifi am Tibia* Kdjtrit, fu/tf wrim film* fmMims. 
rat. 

very 
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very fuccef fully done in many places. But it has 
been obferv'd by fucceeding critics, chat when they 
came to examine the Comedies of Plautus and Terence 
by this rule, it only ferved to confound, and lead them 
into new intricacies. 

Let it fuffice us from fuch imperfect notions 
as antiquity has left, to have proved the fad, both as 
to this and other pmiculais which we have had oc- 
c ifion to take notice of under this head of the thea- 
trical mufic of the Antients. 

Such as are well acquainted with the ftate of 
antient Greece and Rome, do not wonder at their ela- 
borate ltudy of every artifice capable of adding life 
and ornament to their declamation : The genius of 
the people eafily moved by every paffion, fupponed 
by a great vivacity and quicknefs of conception, as 
they continue to this day, though opprefied by ig- 
norance, (la very, and fuperftition : This difpofition, 
J fay, made eloquence lead the wny to the higheft 
honours ; and even under the Emperors, the Sove- 
reign iludied to- recommend or palliate his conduit, 
by a graceful and eloquent manner of f peaking in 
publick : and it was no fmall reproach even to Nero, 
thiu he was forecd to employ others to compofe his 
harangues for him. Kloquence in pleading at the 
bar wns fo fafhionable even in H;race y & time, that he 
mentions it as a becoming ornament in the character 
of a pretty fellow. 

Namcue iff nobilii Cif deccns y 

Et pro filicitis non tat it us rets, 
Et centum Puer crtium 

Late Jigna feret militia tu<e. Lib 4. Od. I. 

SECT. V. 

Of Dramatic Fiftion and Imitation. 

THE foundation of Dramatic Poetry is cot. 
barely imitation, which it has in common witV* 
ail other kinds, but probable fiction, or a well invented 
3 f*bl <= 
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fable. I need not fay much in joftifioation of fiction: 
the beft writers have often employed it co mike the 
ftrongefi impreffions, and to convey the nx>ft im- 
portanc truths. The Gruks always began the edu- 
cation of their children by it; their firii theology 
and philofophy was concealed under it. Strabt in 
his nrft book has a fine paiftge that makes to this 
porpofe. " In the fjrft place (fayi that judicious wri* 
M ter) Poets are not alone in the ufe of fables : 
" Critics and Lawgivers have done (o long before 
M them, both for tbeir ufefolnefs and in conformity 
M to the natural inclination of a rational creature. 
" Man is willing to learn, and fable opens him the 
41 way. By this our children begin to hearken to 
" what we fay j the reafon of which is that fable is 
" a kind of a new ftory, not of what really is, but 
" of fo me thing \ery different. Now nothing de~ 
" lights the under (landing more, than what is new 
" and flrange, and it is this makes us love the 
" Sciences. Therefore if yd* add the wonderful 
" and marvellous to fable, that infini-cly incrcafea 
" our delight, which is the fir ft inducement to learn. 
" It is therefore highly proper to make ufe of fable, 
" to draw the tender minds of children to the love 
41 of knowledge ; and when they are more advanced 
44 in years, and their underfhnding has gathered 
" ftrength, fo that there is no longer occasion to 
11 carets and indulge them, then let them be intro- 
" duced into the real fcicnccs, and taught to know 
4i things by what they are." 'I hus far Strabo. 

It is certainly true, that the ftrong propenfity to 
imitation, whicli nature has implanted in us is the 
fource of all lludy and application. This difpofition 
gives fiction, which is only a happy imitation of 
what might piobably happen, a great advantage over 
truth itlcJf, which being artlcfs, and of ordinary 
occurrence, has lefs power to excite and keep up our 
attention, lh fides, in a jull imitation one difcovrrs 
that (ubtilty and addrefs in the contrivance, which, 
by felting the mind upon making proper reflections, 

puts 
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the aififtance of philofophy, harmony and nu 
which poetry does to enliven and adorn it. J 
reflect :ons will not convince us, that Arifiot. 
roughly under flood the nature of thefe two arts, 
lie laid, That poetry was more moral than hiltc 
may turn to Horace, who h.«s faid more o 
poetry, giving it the preference to philofophy 
ftru&ion. And yet epic poetry, as it has n< 
help of the fhge, and docs not raife the paffii 
fo far inferior, at lead of left power and ifficac 
tragedy. But hear Horace. 

Trcjani belli fcriptorem % max/rue Lolli, 
Dum tu del lamas Roma:, Pranef.e re/eg i ; 
Qui quid fit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, qu 
Rett i us £5* melius Chryfippo & Lrantore diet 

Lib. 1. E 
While you to plead at'/fams, my friend, re 
] here have read my Homer o'er ;sgain ; 
Who hath what's bafe, what decent, juft anc 
Clearer than Grantor or Cbiyfippu* fhcw'd. 

1 

When Homer paints the anger of Achilles, it i 
an intent to (hew what violence and anger ma) 
men of hit character do and (ay. Achilles i 
neral and allegorical perfon in the iliad. Th 
holds good of the heroes in tragedy. Even 
comedy was not altogether deficient in this 1 
For in fiance, when Ariftopbanes names fome 
perfons in his plays, Socrates, Euripides, Clei 
per bolus, Latnacbus, though they were real 
the fubject was fictitious in tlye main, and 
confidercd as fomething general. In like n 
when a tragic poet takes his fubjeft from true ! 
it becomes general and allegorical, as well 1 
which is wholly fictitious, gnd of his own inv 
A great reafon that induces poets to give kno 
real names to their characters, is the better to p< 
the audience of the probability of the action. 1 
they hence very often take occafion to adaj 
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of the real adventures of thofe perfons to their fic- 
tion, and extract fuch ingenious epifodts fiom them, 
as very much heighten the probability of the whole, 
and make it fame limes pafs with the audience for a 
true hiftory. 

S E C T. VI. 
Of Tragedy, according te Aristotle. 

HIS Art of Poetry is fo celebrated a piece of 
criticifm, that I thought to fpeak of tragedy 
and comedy without taking notice of his account of 
them, would be looked upon as preemption, though 
I doubt his concife and metaphyseal manner of treat- 
ing the fubject may not be agreeable to the gene- 
rality of readers; they may pais this Section over. 

Thh Philofopher (Cap. 6. Poet.) defines Tragedy, 
to be, The imitation of an important and corupleat 
action, of a jufl extent with a fuitable ftile, properly 
varied in the fcveral parts, which, without the help 
of narration (whereby it is chiefly diflinguifhed from 
an Epic Poem) by the means of terror and companion, 
purges thofe and all other the like paflions in us. 

By a fuitable ftile he underftands vetfc t number, 
and .harmony, and properly varied, refers to. verfe 
being the principal in one parr, and number and har- 
mony in the other. 

This imitation (fays the Philefopher] being made 
by fuch as carry on an action, it neccffarily follows, 
that the decorations of the fcene are in fome fort a 
part of Tragedy, as well as the melody and djfcourfe 
with which the imitation is made. Difcourfe is the 
composition of the verfes, and melody the mufic. 

Tragedy therefore has thefe fix parts; the Fable, 
the Manners, the Sentiments, the Language, the 
Mufic, and Decoration. 

Tragedy is the imitation of fome action, and they 
who do any action are necefTarily what they are by 
their manners and fentiments, which arc the caufes 
of men's happinefs or mifery. Thi 
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The imitation of an action is properly the Fable; 
by Fable is meant the compofition of matters. 

The Manners are that which points out the qua- 
lities of thofe who do an action, and the fentiments 
are the difcourfe, by which thofe perfons make any 
aft ion known or whereby theydifcover their thoughts. 
After having proved that the good conftitutioo or the 
Fable is principally to be conudered in Tragedy, our 
great critic proceeds thus. 

Tub Manners come next, with which it is, as in 
painting; for mould a painter lay confufedly the faetl 
colours upon the canvas, it would not pleafc fo mock 
as the out-lines or fketch of a picture. So as Tragedy 
is the imitation of fome action, it mull principally be 
the imitation of thofe who do the action. 

AriJlotlS% meaning is, That if the characters are 
not well marked, fo that all that the perfons of the 
Drama fay or do be confident with the characters given 
them, the reft is only confufion, as not relating to or 
being contrary to the fubject; For the manners (cob- 
tinues the Philofopher) are that which difcovers the 
inclinations of him that fpeaki, and what meafora 
he intends to take on any occafion, where it would 
elfe be difficult to know them. So that all fuch dif- 
courfe as does not immediately tend to unfold the 
dcfigns of him who fpeaks, are without the manners* 

The fentimenti explain what is, or what it jwt| 
that is, difcover to us the thoughts of him who fpeaks. 

7'n e fourth thing, which only regards the difconrfc, 
is the Diction, which is the explanation of things by 
words, and has the fame power in profe and vene. 

The fifth is the Mufic. which is the greateft and 
mo ft agreeable ornament Tragedy can employ. 

The Decoration is the laft, but docs not properly 
regard the Poet, nor make a part of Dramatic Poetry, 
but concerns other artills. 

I (hull not trouble the reader with a larger extract 
from Ariftetlfi Poetics ; this may fuffice to give an 
idea of his method. 

SECT. 
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SECT VII. 
Of the Mcafures of Dramatic Poetry. 

AS the mind of man is formed for imitation, it 
is alfo pleafed with numbers and harmony. This 
tafte for harmony taught the Greeks to diftinguiik 
different mcafures for different kinds of Poetry. The * 
Hexameter was found fit for Epic or Heroic Poetry j 
the Sapphic, Alcaic, Phaleucian, &e. for Lyric Poe- 
try ; and the Iambic for Tragedy. And though Strabo 
fays, vcrfe was more ancient than profe, among the 
Greek Writers, yet the appropriating certain mcafures 
to certain kinds of Poetry, was of a much later date. 
H$mer feems to have been the firlt, who fixed the 
hexameter vcrfe for epic Poetry. AriJiotJe has ob- 
served, that his Margins, a comic Satire, which 
U$mer compofed before the Iliad t was an irregular 
mixture of feveral mcafures, poffibly not unlike the 
old Saturnian verfes in ufe among the old Roma* Poets 
before Ennius. 

Ibeffis among the other improvements he made 
la the infancy of the Athenian Itage, chofe the Iambic 
meafure as fitted for dialogue. The Tetrameter had 
been ufed in the old fatirical pieces before. Comedy 
ufed the Iambic tremeter as well as tragedy, but not 
fo ftri&ly, as running nearer to profe : Nay trimeter 
idelf was chofen for the fame reafon, as of all regular 
and me afured verfe coming neareft to the language of 
convcrfation. Arcbihcbus a fatiric Poet was the firftY 
inventer of the Iambic meafure. Horace fpeaks of it 
as follows. 

Arebilocbum frofrio rabies armavit lamb*. 
Hunc Socci cepere pedem grandtfque Cothurni \ 
Alternis upturn fermonibus % («f popular es 
Vincent em jlrtpitus & natmm rebus agtndis. 

De Arte Poet. ver. 79: 
Arcbihcbus firft us'd Iambics keen, 
As a fit meafure to convey his fplecn, 

Both 
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Both Sock and Bufk'n fince adopt this foot, 
As founding clearly through the people's ftiour, 
And form'd dramatic Action well to execute. 

Jriftdtle having obferved how fit this meafureis for 
the liage, by its coming fo near to profe, adds, That 
r4ie Hexameter verfe was very feldom to be found in 
Greek profe, as the Iambic was; fo that dramatic 
writers had good reafon to prefer the Iambic to all 
other meafures, as fitted for the ftage. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of C M E d r. x 

ARISTOTLE [Cap. 5.) has faid but little of 
Comedy ; I fh.ill therefore join fome of my 
own observations with his concerning this branch of 
dramatic Poetry. 

The Philosopher's definition of Comedy is very 
fhort and obfeure: he calls it, An imitation of bad 
men ; but he explains himfelf, faying. That by bad 
men he means not per fans guilty of all or the greatcft 
vices, but fuch vices as are capable of ridicule. 
" Ridicule (fays he) is properly a defe& or defor- 
'< mity without pain, which does not tend to the 
44 dettru&ion of the fubjedl in which it exifls : for in 
" iiance, we call that a ridiculous countenance which 
" is difagrecable and mifliapen, without being pain- 
" ful to the perfon that i* made ridiculous by it." 
Thus far Ariftotle. 

The changes the Greek Comedy underwent in its 
infancy, have not been difcovered to us fo well as 
thofe of Tragedy ; for it was late before the magifirate 
began to defray the charge of exhibiting Comedies. 
Thofe who a£ted them before were free and volun- 
tary aftors, who had no dependance upon, nor encou- 
ragement from the ftate. 

The contrary feems to have happened among the 
Romans, who I believe had their AtclUne plays and 

Exidia 
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odim ox Farces acted aim oft to perfection, before 
agedy was much cultivated among them. 
The firft improvers of the Greek Comedy had no- 
ng to do, but to borrow from Tragedy fuch thca- 
cal ornaments as were proper to their fubject and 
Ggn ; and this may be a reafon why what was done 
them in this part, has been fo little taken notice 
, whilft we have feveral particulars of (uch improve* 
rnts of Tragedy. 

Epicbarmus and Phormis are faid to be the firft 
it laid afide the old fatiric dialogue, to form a 
>ject, and lay the plan of the old Comedy, which, 
3ugh not properly of the Poet's invention, as ex- 
fing real characters and perfons, was, however, 
hioned and caft into what form the Poet judged 
eft to caft a ridicule on his characters. Thus 
; Athenians were beholden to the Sicilians for the 
lf> Ian of Comedy. Crates, an Athenian, took the 
it, and compofed feveral pieces with fuccefs. He 
urifhed about the 8 2d Olympiad, near 45 years 
fore Ariftophanes pub lifted his firft Comedy; and 
lie of his la ft pieces come very near the 'regularity 
the new Comedy. Thus we find Comedy attained 
t its perfection in fo few years as Tragedy. Arif- 
bants began to flourifh the 4th year of the 94th 
ympiad: And Menandtr flour ifhed the beginning of 
s 123d Olympiad, which is an interval of 72 years. 
ichartnus was not many years after The/pis, though 
firft he applied himfelf to philofopby, and was an 
I man before he wrote any Comedies. He was 
rn at Coos, but was brought into Sicily at three 
inthsold, which is the reafon fo many authors have 
>oght him a Sicilian Hiero, tyrant of Sicily, having 
ced him to quit the publick teaching of the 
tbagorean philofophy, he firft rehear fed on the ftage 
ne of the doctrines of his philofophy, which he 
iiched in verfe, and afterwards fet himfelf to write 
imedies, which he did to the number of 52, 
:ording to Sutdas. Meurjsus has collected the titles 
40 ot them ; and there are fome fentences out 

of 
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of them extant among the fragment! of the 
comic writers. Pbormu was cotemporary with . 
charmus. and had the inftru&ine of Gth the tjrra 
fons. He was a native of Syracvft. Thefe 
comedies of Phormis were written in fo grave a I 
that fome critics* by their fragments, have mifta 
him for a tragic writer, contrary to the teftimon; 
Jriflotfe, and fell antiquity. C. 5. Put. 

Eufolis flourished about the 93d Olympiad, b< 
an imitator of Cratinut 9 who was cotemporary > 
Crates. It is reported by fome writers, that 4 
Hades, during his great power at Athens > ordered 
Poet to be caft into the fca, for having expos'd 
in one of his comedies. And AZlian (ays, 1 
Ffbialtes, a flave of Eupo/is % running away f 
his mailer with fome plays which he had ftolen, 
fei/.ed and killed by £*/i//Vs dog. Snidas fcys, 
Euttts and Euxenides published feme comedies 
Athens, at the fame time that Epiebarmus pubis 
his at Syractfe. Dut if this were a UCt well pro' 
Jriftot/e 9 where he enquires into the antiquit) 
comedy, wou'd not have allowed the Syratmfans 
honour of its invention. 

Menander and Philemon were cotemporarie*. < 
lemon is faid to have lived to upwards of an hum 
year*, and died of an immoderate fit of laugh 
Both Quint Maw and Gellins are fnrprized the A 
nians fhould (o often prefer Phihmn'% Plays to 
nander\ who meeting Philemon, after the judses 
decreed him the prize, faid; Tellmttraty, Pmfa 
did not )oit blujb youtjeif to bear the Prnu fern* 1 
Menander was the fcholar of lheofhraftut t and I 
the third year of the 109 Olympiad, and died the 
year of the 131. Menander made no tcrapk 
imitate the bed comic writers that had preceded I 
He wrote 108 comedies : or, according to ApModk 
it>S» yet gained the prize but eight times. 

Of*thm infipiint (i infititkm. 

3 SEC 
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SECT. IX. 

Of the Efficacy of Dramatic Poetry, 
' in purging the Paffions: Pl atoV Objections 
againft it anfwer'd r and the Ufefulnefs of a 
well regulated Stage afferted. 

THE great End of Tragedy, according to Ari- 
ftotle 9 is to purge the Paffions, as he calls it. 
This contradicts Plato's opinion, who condemns Tra- 
gedy for exciting the Paffions. Let us fee how thefe 
two great men may be reconciled, and Tragedy juf- 
tified. Had we Arijiotlis fecond Book of Poetry, 
wherein he has fully cleared this matter, as he declares 
io his politics, we mould not be under any difficulties. 
The immediate words of the definition are ; " Which, 
" by the means of terror and companion, purges 
M thefe paffions, and all others of the like nature 
M in us." 

Firft, Let us explain the term, To purge the Paf- 
fisns. The academic, and after them the ftoiclc Phi- 
lofophers have ufed this expreffion, to figni fy a dri- 
ving out and extirpating of the Paffions. But Tra- 
gedy cannot be faid to purge them in a fenfe which 
exceeds its power. The peripatetics, or followers of 
Arifloile, being perfuaded, that it is the excefs of the 
Paffions which renders them vicious, and that when 
regulated they become ufeful and necefTary, mean, 
by purging the Paffions, to remove that excefs by 
which they are bad, and to reduce them to a juft 
moderation. This is the end which Tragedy propofes, 
and the only one in which it can fucceed. It is eafy 
to (hew how it excites terror and companion in our 
breads, in order to purge thefe Paffions. It is done, 
by fetting before us the misfortunes which men have 
been plunged into by involuntary faults, and by 
making them familiar to us, teaches us not to appre- 
hend iuch misfortunes too much when they befall us. 
Vol. II. K and 
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nnJ how they may, in fomc me a Cure, be avoided. 
The Kmpcror Antoninus has a tine n flection to this 
purpole, in the toll Article of the nth Hook. 
" Tragedies (fays that excellent moralil!) were Jirlt 
■' introduced to put men in mind of the many acci- 
•• dents that happen in life, and to give them notice, 
" that inch accidents mu(l of ncccllity happen} and 
" to teach them, that thole calamities which enter- 
" tain them on the ilage, ought not to be thought 
•' iufupportablc in the great theatre of the world." 
Jiut fecondly, by purging thefe paflions, it alfo purges 
iuch other paflions in u&, as might le.td us into the 
like misfortunes. For inilance. who could fee the 
Tragedy of OtJipus, Sopboclts'i 1 mean, and not learn 
to corrcd in himfelf all rafhnefs and blind curioflty, 
which are the immediate caufes of the dreadful cala- 
mities that Prince (uttered, and not any deliberate 
crimes? This fecms to be Ariftotle* meaning in hit 
ilehniiion, and this ihould be the defign of Tragedy, 
si* a. fable or fiction : fmcc all fables were intended 
to form the manners by proper inductions, concealed 
under the allegory of fome ad ion. 

It is now tune to confidcr Plato\ objections. The 
power of thcatiical reprefentations Itemed fo great 
m him, that he excluded thein and their compoferi 
from his ideal commonwealth. Epic poetry was 
involved in the fame cenfure. " Epic and dramatic 
'* writers, fays he, give us no defcription of m wife 
*' man's character; do not ict forth that inward 
" tranquillity of mind, which enables him to main- 
41 tain an even temper, undiilurbed by pleafure or 
" pain." So far Plato is right. A philosopher, 
dripped of his Paflions, would make buc a dull ngara 
on the llngc. He goes on to obferve, that the poets 
exhibit to us men given up to ttrong defires, and 
commonly made a prey to the violent agitations of 
fome darling Paflion ; or, at bed, draggling with it. 
It is confefled that Poets are fo well convinced of 
the ncceffity and influence of this practice here con- 
demned, that as foon as the agitation and anxiety it 

prcr, 
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over, and it is clearly determined whether the per- 
fon's conduct has rendered him happy or miferable, 
be diiappears. The caufe of that affecting pleafure 
the audience felt, to hear and fee a great man ilrug- 
gling with his Paffions, and to mark all the fataj 
conlequences attending their too prevailing power 
over him, no longer fubfiiiing when his fate is once 
fully decided. 

Th 1 beft way to take off the force of this objection 
of Plates, I conceive, may be to (hew a little more 
fully the feveral degrees by which Dramatic Poetry 
recommends itfelf to us as ufeful in the regulating 
our Paffions. 

We can generally make but imperfect guefles at 
the true motive of men's alt ions, and very rarely 
penetrate to the bottom of their dtfigns. That which 
breaks out, and appears as a fpark, is often produced 
by a fire that burns furioufly within. So that, on 
the one hand, we too often deceive ourfelves, when 
we imagine we have difcovered men's real intent, 
and men as often deceive us on the other, when they 
pretend to inform us of the true fituation of their 
minds. 

But theatrical perfons pull off their mafk to the 
fpe&ators, making them the confidents of their moil 
fecret views and intentions. If they leave any thing 
for conjecture, it is what the judicious part of the 
audience cannot poffibly fail to difcover. And this it 
true both of Tragedy and Comedy. But further. 

The Poet's defign engages him to defcribe the 
Paffions, and their Effects, juft as they really are, 
without exaggeration. His method of inftrudion is 
the cleared and fureft, that of example, and what 
may fully convince us, that the picture is truly drawn, 
many cannot help difcovering their own character, 
•very man finds his neighbours in fome character or 
other of the ftage. 

A faithful picture of the Paffions is of itfelf fuffi- 

cient to make ui fear them, end take a full refolution 

to aroid them. I chufe to inftance from fome of 

K z cur 
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our own Tragedies, f.s moil generally known. Who 
that has feen or read the Orphan, bat dreads the {ad 
effects of an indifcreet referve, occafioned by love and 
jealoufy. Caftafio's and Polydors ruin are the fatal 
•onfequenccs of this error in the former; whilft Po- 
frJors blind paffion thinking to enjoy Monimia in 
G:ftaIio % s place, makes him defile his brother 1 * mar- 
riage bed. and be unawares guilty of adultery and 
in celt. When we are prefent at fuch repre fen cations, 
iio we rot promife ourfelves not to give way to the 
like Paflions ; and wilh Ca ft alio had been more fin- 
cere, Pcljdsr more cautious, and OEiipus more dif- 
creet? Do not the characters of Pyrrhus and Oreftes, 
iv. the Diftrejfed Mother, fhew all the force of a 
violent and blind love. The former forgets his in- 
ter eft and dignity, and moft folemn engagement 5, 
injures a fair Princefs, to whom he was betrothed, to 
marry the widow of his moft deadly enemy; Oref- 
ta forgets the ties of honour, juftice and hofpitality, 
and, hoodwinked by his Pa (lion, aflaflinates a Prince, 
to whom he was fent ambatodor, in the temple, and 
at the very altar of the Gods. Htrmione employs a 
man (he defpifes, tempting him with hopes of mar- 
riage, to murthcr the man fhe loves, prompted at 
once by pride and jealoufy to be revenged on him 
who could neglect her for another. In fhort, every 
well written Play is pregnant with fuch in fiances, 
which the reafonable part of the audience will apply 
to their own hearts, and there form fuch refolntions, 
us may be of ufe to them in the conduit of their lives. 

There is another thing we may learn from the 
flage, that all the Paflions burn faintly at firft, and 
would foon be extinguifhed, if by a juft diffidence 
of ourfelves, we were determined to fly from fuch 
objects as we know to be apt to inflame them. 

Tragedy propofes, that all the paflions it de- 
fer i be s in the characters of the flage would move and 
affect, but does not mean that this emotion of the 
audience fhoidd be the fame with that of the perfon 
on the flage, who is tormented by fomc Pajfion ; 
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nor does Tragedy defign tbey fhoold efpoufe his 
fcntiments. Moft commonly its aim is to excite fen- 
timents altogether oppofite to thofe that are exhibited 
in the play. 

Whev Medea, to be revenged on Jafom for leav- 
ing her, murders her own children by him in a fury 
of revenge, the pifiure is (o drawn as to give the 
audience a juft horror for the paffion of revenge, 
which is capable of carrying a mother to fuch unna- 
tural extremities. 

The Poet would raife the atfe&ion of his audience 
only to virtuous characters, and there only what is 
pfasie-worthjr is Co be commended. We pity their 
trron whilft we refolve to avoid them. 

Com tor hat its efficacy in the fame manner. 
Avarice, knavery, debauchery, coquetry, vanity, 
raflicity, &c. are ridiculed in Comedy, to make 
men hate thoie vices and imperfections, and thus it 
becomes ufeful in a lower degree to reitrain the follies 
and vices of common life, which are often not taken 
notice of, and fometimes not undcrftood by the fpe- 
calative philofbpher: yet, when become habitual to 
a people, thev prove defiradive of the peace and 
happmeisof Jooety, and tend tothefubvernonof the 
iate. • Every one's refle&ion may funrifb him with 
inftances of this kind both antient and modern, when 
certain vices and follies that efcaped the cenfure.of 
the maeiftrate, whofe power is limited within the 
compais of the laws, have been fuccefsfully ridiculed 
and laughed out of countenance on the ftage. But 
the Poet who makes his Hero in Comedy a fuc- 
cefsfulrake, a triumphant debauchee, openly affronts 
the fenfe as well as manners of his audience. For 
the lewd villain that invades the bed of his friend, or 
debauches his daughter, will be as jealous as any man 
to guard his own honour, and prefer ve his family from 
fhame and difgrace. 

In great and flouriihing ftates, Comedy under pro- 
per regulations may do good fervice. Many villanies 
as well as follies may be expofed in a manner fo as to 
K 3 meet 
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iD'.cl with general a probation. As pride is (he dar- 
ling pa Hi on of the heart of man, there is nothing he 
can bear left than to be made ridiculous: Some have 
i'/;nc fo far \w to think that there have died more 
martyrs to pride than to the truth. Honour in its 
common acceptation among well-bred people, fay 
they, is bat a ^tntcd name for it: how much evil 
^mj uncommitted, becaufe honour forbids it! But as 
u li beneath the dignity and fanclity of religion to 
play one I'affion againil another, the flage is the only 
pi ice where this is allowable, and which, by (hewing 
certain vices to be ridiculous, renders them odious. 
If licentious poets have abufed this liberty, by affix- 
ing the marks of ridicule to fubje&s thatdefervea 
much better treatment, we are not to argue againft 1 
any thing from the abufe of it. It is well known the 
pulpit iifdf has been abufed to the worft purpofeis 
yic no fobcr man would from thence argue againft 
the prcfent ufe of it. 

/w.ain, many virtuous characters in life may be 
rendered fo amiable on the ftage by the Poets addreii, 
as may tempt fome men to be at the pains to attain 
them. Next to pride, floth is moll predominant in 
men ; fo that motives and incitement! of all forta 
had need be fet before them to Air them up to action, 
and form virtuous habits in them : For if it is fure on 
the one hand, that much more evil would be com- 
mitted were men lefs indolent, fo on the other it is as 
cert i in, that much more good might be done in the 
world, if men would be prevailed upon to put their 
good defigns in practice, and follow their good in- 
clinations: And as evils are often greater in imagina- 
tion than reality, fo mod duties in life feem much more 
difficult in practice, than they are found to be upon 
tii.il. If then a juft representation of the eafe that 
attends the difcharge of many virtues, and the at- 
tainment of good accomplishments be made, by an 
able hand, I doubt not but many may, by fuch rc- 
prcfentatinns on the (lage, be drawn to try what 
fccm«. fo practicable, fo becoming, and fo advanta- 
geous in it conferences, liu r 
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But methinlcs I hear it already objected, thh ufc- 
fulnefs of the ftage u but imaginary, fince there ne- 
ver were any Poccs who had the good cf mankind fo 
much at heart, and the promoting of virtue in view 
in then competitions, and therefore we have little 
reafon to expect they (hould be better now. It is 
cafy to reply, by (hewing, that feveral of the antieat 
dramatic Poet* have not much deviated from this rule 
of virtue, particularly the Tragedians ; and it were 
no hard matter to bring Comedy into the fame view.* : 
Neither Piautus nor Terence, npon a fair enquiry, 
will be found much deviating from the eftabfifhed 
rules of morality in their times. If that was defec- 
tive, it waj noi their fault, but of the religion the/ 
profefied. And fure it will not be pretended, that 
under the advantages of troth and revelation, Poets 
cannot be more regular in their writings. If the ft age 
be fubmittcd to the infpeclion of a proper magiflratc 
of adequate (kill and probity, I do not understand, 
Mow any Plays (hould be acled, but what tend to the 
good pnrpofes already mentioned. 

Thus I think it has been (hewn, that the Stage 
may be made, what it feems to have been firft in- 
tended by the antient Greeks f a fchool of civil virtues. 
They always thought it of ufe to inftill the principles 
of jufticeand piety, of temperance and humanity in 
the minds of the people; and their wifeft philofo- 
phers, in their mod (erious difcourfes and writings, 
cite the dramatic writers to confirm the rules they 
have laid down for the practice of the moral virtues. 
To object that the bed character have been expo fed 
on the ftage, (hews the abufe of a thing, that was 
intended for better purpofes, but is no (ufficient ob- 
jection to an art every way beneficial to focitty, when 
executed agree:-. bly to iti natural tendency, and re- 
iiruiccd by tf.e rules of public decency. 
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LUcius Annjeus Seneca the Philofopher 
was not author of all the ten Tragedies, chat 
are commonly published under the name of 
Ann£us Seneca. Lipfius attributes only the 
Medea to him ; the Tbebaid he thinks fhould be a- 
fcribed to fome writer of the Amgufian age ; and the 
la(t, called O3o<vi* % he, with moll other critics, fup- 
pofes the work of fome bad Poet of the Jm^m/hm 
age. The reft in his opinion were written by a ne- 
phew of the Philofopher, whom fome critics nther 
believe to have been his ion * which I cannot afloat 
to for this reafon, becaufe hiftory mentions but one 
fon of his by his firft wife, who died a boy fome time 
before his father's ban i foment. Set CinfoL mi Htl- 
liam : and Tacitus no where fays he had any children 
by his fecond wife Paulina. Mauris Tertntiaum 
f peaks of Ann ^: us Seneca a tragic Poet, who flou- 
riftied after Pomponius Secundus ; and Pomptuius was 
cotemporary with Seneca the Philofopher. 

In tragicis junxere choris hunc f*pe difcrti 
Amarus Seneca iff Pomponius ante fecundu*. 

SiJonius ApoMnaris actually diftineuifhes between 
Si nec a the Philofopher and Seneca the Tragedian. 

}guorum unus colit Hifpidum Platona, 
Qrcbeftram quatit alter Euripidis. 

But 
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Bat whether the tragic Poet was To nearly related to 
the Philofopher as to be hit Nephew, may be queiti- 
oned 'till we find Tome authority for this conjtclure. 
But let him be who he will, as we have no account 
of his life, nor of the author of the Tbebaid, nor yet 
of the writer of the OSavia, we mult pafa them by 
to fay fomething or the Philofopher, who is on all 
hands prefumed to have composed the Medea, and by 
Some good critics u reckoned author of the Troades 
and Hyppolitus, 

Lucius Ammcvs Sikeca was born at Corduba m 
Spain, about the beginning of the vulgar Mra : for 
we find he died the 1 2th year of Nero, of Chrift 6;, 
being upwards of .threescore. His Father Mareu.% 
who was of the order of Knights, diftinguifhed him- 
self by his eloquence at Rome, and fome of his works 
that are now extant, (hew him to have been a man of 
an exquifite talte, a bright genius, and a good critic j 
At his death, he left our Author pofleftcd of an ample 
fortune, which he afterwards immenfely increafed : 
for notwithstanding his application to philofophy, he 
applied bimfelf to public affairs, and was both Qua ft or 
and Praetor ; but it does not appear whether he ob- 
tained thefe honours before hit banHhment, w hie hi 
happened on this oecafion. 

Julia the daughter of Germanicut having been long 7 
notorious for her incontinency, the Emperor Claudia* 
thought it expedient to banifl) foch Perfons as were 
(aid to have had any intriguer with that Princefs ; and 
the Emprefs Mejfatina, having conceived fome diC- 
gnft to Seneca, involved him, whofe continency 
was as univerfally acknowledged as it was admired, 
in the number of thofe criminal lovers, and baniftied 
him into the iilaod Corfica\ where he lived eight 
years, which he (pent in the amufements of ftudy, 
and is thought to have often comforted himfelf with 
writing Poetry during hit exile. 

Mejfalina being dead, Agrippin*> whom Claudius 

married, and who was convinced of the innocence of 

San ac a, prevailed with the Emperor to recall him : 

K s After 
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After which, as a proof of her good opinion of him, 
(he made him Prxceptor to her young fon Nero, for 
whole fuccellion to the empire the was then making 
way. Seneca fo carefully and fuccefs fully difcharged 
this important truit, that had the young Prince con- 
tinued to hearken to his wife counfels, as he did dur- 
ing the firft five years of his government, he would 
hive been the delight, as he.afterwards made himfelf 
the abomination of all his fubjecls. Seneca's riches 
are faid to have increafed fo much under the favour of 
the Prince, that his eflate in Britain was computed at 
two millions Herling. 

But infenfibly, as Nero gave ear to flattery, and 
his depraved appetites, Seneca's in t ere ft began to 
decline at courts from whence he at length h: Id it 
prudent to retire, when he found it in vain to cppofe 
AV/Vs humour, who now only wifhed for fome pre- 
tence to get rid of this troublefome monitor. 

Seneca had fpent fome time in a peaceful retire- 
ment, when Pifo and fome other Remans of note, 
growing impatient of AWs tyranny, and entering 
into a confpiracy againft him, were difcorcred and 
put to death. Tacitus leaves it undecided, whether 
Seneca had entered into this confpiracy : however, 
Nero is fuppofed to have privately inftrudted Natalis 
(one of the confpirators, who impeached the reft} to 
accufe Seneca of being in the plot. The hiftorian 
cbferves, that Nero had not long before endeavoured, 
by corrupting fome of the family, to poifon Seneca i- 
which, either through ths philofopher's great abfti- 
ne nee or his precaution, had no effect. When an 
officer came to him f;om Nero to examine him, as to> 
what knowledge he had of Pi/fs mtafures, he an- 
swered to the ieveral charges laid againft him with 
i'uch an air of innocence and indifference, as provoked 
the tyrant, when he heard it, to fend him an order to> 
die. His wife Pnulina, a lady of great beauty and 
virtue, foeurneltiy intreated her huiband to let her 
die with him, that after having ufed all his art and 
eloquence to difluadeher from it, he was at lengtfc 
forced to content to her importunity, Thbia 
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Their veins were opened at one time, but 
Seneca, who was in years, and dried up by a long 
coorfe of abftinence, bled very flowly. Fearing there- 
fore that the fight of his lingering death might in- 
creafe Paulina* pains, and that the fight of her in the 
fame condition fhould break through his bed refac- 
tions, and make him a£t at his death in a manner un- 
becoming the conftancy of his life, he in treated her 
to be conveyed into another apartment. Having. 
thus avoided that dangerous trial of his conftancy,. 
with a chearful countenance and perfect compofure 
of mind he addrefled himfelf to his weeping friend s r 
and gently reminded them of the juft reproach they 
made themfelves- liable to, by yielding fo much to 
their grief : then as it were collecting all his finking 
fpirits, he employed all the charms of his eloquence 
in difcourfmg to them of the excellency of virtue, 
and in explaining to them the mod fublime moral' 
truths. Thefe his dying words were carefully taken 
down in writing by fome of the aififtants, and were 
afterwards communicated to* the public, " For which 
«• reafon (fays Tacitus) I have forborn inferting then* 
•* in my hiftory." The dying words of great men 
are always valuable, fo that the lofs of this curious- 
Piece is much to be lamented. 

At length, Seneca perceiving his death too te- 
dious and lingering, fwallowed a itrong poifon, which' 
his friend Statius Antueu*, an able phyiician, admi~ 
niftered to him ; but his body was already fo exhauft- 
cd, and decayed, as to be proof againft it. Therv 
Seneca ordered his attendants to lead him into a hot 
bath, and as foon as he came in, took fome of the 
water and fprinkled it upon them, faying, He made* 
that libation to Jupiter the deliverer : He was foon' 
after fufibcated by the vapours of the bath r and fo> 
expired. 

Nero, who had no particular reafon to be offend- 
ed with Paulina, had difpatched fome officers to pre- 
vent her death : they found her fo faint, that it was 
generally believed, (he was altogether infcnfible of 
K. 6 what 
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what was done, when they bound up her arms. 
Though fhe was (hatched from death by the tyrant's 
mercy, and the care of her friends, and furvived her 
hufbind a few years, yet the palenefs of her counte- 
nance, which (hewed the great quantity of blood (he 
had loft, glorioufly witne(Ted to the world that gene- 
rous affection which (he bore her hufband. 

It is not my province here to fay any thing in 
particular of Seneca, either as a polite writer in 
profe, or as an excellent moral and natural philofo- 
pher ; though his character, in thefe refpects, is 
much more confiderable than as a writer of Tragedies. 
He (hewed himfelf likewife a very witty writer in that 
excellent fatyrical piece, which is called, Tbt Afotbt*- 
fis of the Emperor Claudian. 

But before we enter into his character as a dra- 
matic Poet, I (hall make a previous reflection or two- 
en the conduct of the Antients in dramatic poetry r 
as far as it fecms to deviate fiom the received rule* 
of our modern critics, who, in many refpects, have 
taught us, in theory at lead, to improve on the An- 
tients. 

Th e parts of a Play, in which its morals would 
appear, are the fable, and the characters s In their 
characters they have been tolerably exact, and their 
chorus took care to rectify or palliate whatever 
might feem contrary to the ftrict rules of virtue, or 
was dubious and admitted of a double fenfe. The 
Reader will obferve, that I fpeak only of Tragedy. 
The fable, which Ariftotle calls the foul of Tragedy,. 
if well condituted, (hould be moral. I cannot fay, 
that I find many of the Antients attended to this 
rule. This neglect might fometimes proceed from 
their adhering too clofely to the hiftorical accounts of 
their heroic anceftors, whofe adventures were the 
fubjeds of moil of their Tragedies. And they might 
imagine a ftrict obfervation of what we call poeti* 
cal juitice, neither fo agreeable, nor fo conducive to> 
the great end of their Tragedy, which was to fill the 
minds of the audience with terror and companion. 

Another 
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Another great fault in their Drama feems to 
Lave been, their making the. Gods interpofe fo often 
without any vifible neceflity, and fomctimes act very 
nnjuftly. Both thefe faults are alfo chargeable on their 
Epic Poetry, only, as this fpecies Of Poetry aims at 
the fublimeand the marvellous in the ceconomy of its- 
fable, which this machinery of Gods intervening pro- 
motes, it is hereby rendered more probable, or at leaft 
more excufable in Epic than Dramatic Poetry. So 
that the defect of their fable, in point of morality, 
ma ft be given up to the feverity of the modern critics, 
fome of whom, and particularly Dacier, have in vain 
attempted, out of their great zeal for the antients, to 
find a moral, where they never thought of any them* 
felves. Yet, in juftice to fome of them, we mult 
grant, that theabfurd doctrines of their theology mould r 
in fome fort, excufe their conduct with refpect to 
the characters of their Gods. Thus, whenever, ac- 
cording to the received doctrine of their priefts, and 
even of the ftoic philofophers, Jupiter is confounded 
with Fate and blind Deftiny, no juftice can be expect- 
ed from his Difpenfations. And fo long as the whole 
tribe of inferior Gods is fuppofed fubiect to all the ex- 
travagancies of human paffions and infirmities, it can- 
not be prefumed, that they mould either difpence their 
favours, or wreck their vengeance according to the 
real merits or demerits of mankind. 

There are two Tragedies out of the ten extant 
under Seneca's name, which I propofe to examine. 
The firft is Medea, which, at being on all hands attri- 
buted to the philofopher, will (hew his character as a 
tragic Poet. 

The fecond is OEdipus, the mod celebrated fub- 
ject in all antiquity, which, I think, is to beafcribed 
to the other Seneca, who, in the dramatic part, 
has not only out-done the philofopher, but even rivals 
Sophocles, his great original, though this Play is efteem- 
ed the Greek Poet's mafter-piecc. 

T o begin with the Tragedy of Medea. It has bat 

five perfons or characters. Medea, her confidant, J a* 

Z /on t 
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/,*, Crrsn, and a meffenger. The fecne \%&t Corinth 
before Creons palace, l'he chorus may be fuppofed a 
company of Coihithiam waiting there. The firft aft 
confills of but one iccne, and the fong of the chorus. 
l\h<La having heard of J "fan's nuptials with Creii/a, 
Cnorih daughter, declares her resolution of being re- 
venged on her hufbind for his infidelity. Then flie 
goes out, and the chorus fing the hymeneal fong in 
praile of yafon and Creufa. 

In the fir it fcenc of the 2d aft, Medea enters with her 
confidant, who endeavours to calm her paflion. Crecn 
comes in the fecond fcene, and finding Medea there, 
orders the guards to bid her inftamly depart out of his 
dominions. She advances to ipcak to the King, but 
all that (he obtains by her expostulations and entreaties, 
is one day's time to fee and bid her children farewell. 
Then both leave the llage, and the chorus concludes 
t lie att, by declaiming againft the criminal boldnefs of 
1 hole men who fir 11 ventured to lea, * yet foretells, 
the time Hull come when all nations mail, as it were, 
be joined and united by univerfal trade and commerce. 
Mtika and her confidant begin the third act. She 
grows more enraged, and the other ufes more argu- 
ments in vain, to difluade her from giving way to her 
paflion and revenge. In the fecond lcene, Jafon 

* It \\.\b i;ou years, before what the Poet there (peak 1 of 
r.\me to b« verified by our navigation to the Eaft and IVtfi- 
hJ, t r., ami above 7.-0 between Juffn and Sinica. The 
poet h.iving defcribed the trade of the Creeks, A£gyptisns and 
Piunnum of thofe times, or rather of the Jtmatu of his owm 
time, goes on thus ; 

•ut/iiettt annit 

Stfcula jft it, qitibut uceanut 

I'incula rerurn laxct, fif ingtnt 

Vat eat 1eltu$, 'lipbyfque novo* 

D it (gat abet j ntcjit trrris 

Ultima ¥huU. 
Crtrliut, the geographer, remarks with p\eafure, That the poet, 
who was a Spaniard, hat here prophetically defcribed the dif- 
rrivcty of the new world by his countrymen the Spaniards* 
Tim pafT.»i't, however extraordinary, was abfurd ia xm JMath 
vi the Corinthian chorus, 

COfflCJ 
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comes to Medea, folemnly protefting his great trouble 
and concern, that he is forced to divorce her, which 
he had not contented co fo much for the prefervation 
of his own life,' as out of a fatherly tendernefs for their 
two children, who would elfe inevitably be involved in 
the fame ruin with their parents. Their cafe was this. 
Medea, to be revenged on Pelias, KingofTheJafy, for 
his cruelty to Jafon, had pretended, by virtue of her 
enchantments to reftore the old King to youth and vi- 
gour. But having perfuaded his daughters to con fen t, 
(he trcacheroirfly killed him in the operation. This fo 
exaiperated the neighbour wgGreeh again ft her and Ja- 
fon, that he fled the country, and came with his family 
for refuge and protection to Corinth. Creon offers him 
both, on condition he would divorce Medea, and marry 
his daughter Creufa. Jafon comes in this fcene, to juili- 
fy his conduct to Medea ; he affures her, it was owing 
to his raoft earneft requeft, that Creon had been pre- 
vailed with to change the fentence of her death into 
bantfhment. Medea, far from being fatisfied with his 
apology, reproaches him with great bitternefs for his 
ingratitude and reminds him, that all the crimes fhe is 
accufed of, were committed for his fake and advantage. 
Then (he tries to pcrfuade- him to fly with her from 
Corinth ; or, at leaft, defires he would let her have 
the comfort to take her children along with her, to be 
the companions of her exile. Here Jafon betrays a 
father's fondnefs for his two fons ; which Medea im- 
mediately lays hold of as a fit occafion of revenge, and 
obtains his confent to take her laft leave of them. The 
chorus conclude the act, by commemorating the terri- 
ble manner in which Neptune, according to the Greek 
fables, is faid to have puniihed the prefumption of the 
Argonauts, who were the firft confiderable failora 
among them ; and then follows a prayer to that God, 
to fpare Jafon, who was innocent, fince it was by 
the direction of the Gods that he undertook the CoU 
cbian expedition. 

Midea's confidant opens the 4th act, and defcribes 
with horror the deadly preparations which her mi- 

firefs 
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flrefs was making to execute fome dreadful defigrr, 
The fecond fcene difcovers Medea in the midit of her 
magical ceremonies, and invoking all the infernal 
powers to prepare the rich, but fatal garment (he 
intends as a prefent for Creu/a 9 and which was to be 
fo impregnated wrh fire, that, as foon as the princefe 
put it on, it (hould confume her, and all the Palace 
of Creon. When this is done, (he fends for her chil- 
dren to carry the fatal gift to the bride. The chorus 
clofe the act, expreffing their apprehenfions of Me- 
deas ill defigns in general, which they pray the Gods 
to avert. 

The fifth act begins with a perfon who brings a 
dreadful account how Creiifa, with her Father Creon, 
were confumed by a terrible fire that broke out in the 
palace, as foon as Creu/a had put on the robe which 
Medea had fent her. The forcerefs now triumphing 
in the general diftrefs, and this immediate fuccefs of 
her revenge, prepares to com pleat it by the murder of 
her children; Nature and rage for a time drive in 
her heart. In the interim, Jafon comes out with 
fome perfons to feize her, which (he apprehending 
at firft fight of them retires to the top of the houic 
with the children. There (he cruelly infults him a 
while, and then kills one of her fons in his fight. 
The afflicted Father ufes all his intreaties to fave the 
other's life, but in vain : then in his diffraction he 
calls upon her to kill him too ; but Medea, fatisfied 
with this full vengeance, rides away in triumph thro* 
the air in a chariot drawn by flying dragons. J*fo* 
in defpair cannot forbear accuting providence, and 
concludes the Play with this miferable reflection, 
That where ever (he goes, (he mud be a witneft to 
the world that there are no Gods. 

As this fubject has been fo highly celebrated by 
all the antients, ) was the more willing to give this 
(ketch of it ; but cannot dif cover what there is in it, 
that deferved their admiration. It has abfolutely no 
moral : for though it may be granted, that Jafon 
could have no excufe to leave Medea, who had made 

her 
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If odious to all the world by her crimes, fince 
ivere committed all for his fake, whom (he paffi- 
\y lov*d ; yet both Crton and Creufa, whom (he 
ys, feems at leaft much more innocent than (he 
e (aid to have been, who goes away folly re- 
d and unpunifhed. I fay nothing about her en- 
ments, becaufe, tho* I think they are inconMent 
probability, and fo unfit for Tragedy ; yet as I 
mean introduces Erifiho with her enchantments 
Pbarfalia, the fcene of which is laid fo many 
ifter, and fo near the time of his writing it, I 
ady to think the belief of forcery and enchant* 
t nniverfally prevailed, at leaft among the vulgar, 
in Seneca's and his time, 
the Plan of Ov&ft Tragedy of Medea was no 
r, I know* not how to juftify the Romans, who 
fpoken of it with fb much applaufe : though I 
oonfefs, I think the antients, as well as we teem 
re too often neglected the right confutation of 
Me in tragedy. The; * fcene is indeed generally 
regular, as well aa of action : Bat 

r and the moral chars ua* arc t always cara- 
■amtained, efpecially i venaveal* 

obferved. However, 1 p Seen more 

ous than Seneca in the manage nt of this 
it. The character of JEganu km of Athens, 
is fuppofed to have then been at -jrintb, and 
Medea, has been injudicioufly omitted by Se- 
: which Euripides has made good ufe of, as he 
the Paedagogue or fervant that attended Medea** 
en, whofe converfation with the nurfe or con- 
, very naturally introduces an account of what 
: for the audience to be informed of, as previous 
\ enfuing action of the play. This Seneca 
, and fo is forced to begin the play by a tedious 
juy. The Chorus likewife in Euripides are not 
(Deflators, as in Seneca, but bear a real part 
gh the play ; nor is his ftage ever left without 
principal actor, by which means the action is 
d on in a more uniform manner, than in the 

Roman 
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Roman Poet : But the Greek has no more regard to 
poetical juftice in the cataftrophe, than the other : In- 
deed Medea does not kill her children on the ftage, 
they are heard by the Chorus crying oat for mercy 
to their mother behind the fcenes. 

It is obfervable, that AriftatU prefers what he calls 
the Pathetic to the Moral Tragedies ; but whether he 
does this as a Philofopher, or as a Critic, who forms 
his rules from the practice of the moft celebrated 
Poets, I cannot pretend to determine. 

Seneca's ftile is magnificent, the fentiments are 
fublime, and the images very lively and poetical % bat 
he wants that noble fimplicity and pathetic maoacr 
which recommends Euripides, and m the whole it 
feems to have been written for the clofet rather than 
the ftage. 

But let us fee whether the younger Semtae, author 
ofOEdipus, had not a better genius for dramatic 
poetry : The hiilorical fable of the play is as follows. 

Laius King of Thebes and Father of OEdipms, Wit 
informed by an Oracle, that his wife J§c*jlm. wooli 
bear a fon, that mould kill him. To elude thedaapr 
threatened by the Oracle, slaisu, aa foon aa tho dud 
was born, gives him to one of his fervantt to be kflbd. 
The man being touched with companion, infteadef 
taking away the innocent infant's lift, having bond 
his feet, and pafled an ozier twig through them, hag 
him by the heels in a wood, and there left bin to the 
farther difpofal of Providence. It was the child's 
good fortune to be found thus hanging by a domritic 
of Poly bus King of Corinth, who took little OEdips 
down (who was fo named from his fwelled feet) and 
carried him to his mailer. The King being childlds, 
adopted OEdiptis, and brought him up at CerUth as 
his Son. 

About the time OEdipus was grown to man 1 ! 
eftate he happened to have fome words with a C$ri*- 
t/ian, who in the heat of difpute let fall fome words 
reflecting on the uncertainty of his parentage, which 
had hitherto, by the cxpreis order of Potfbus, been 

* concealed 
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:ealed from him. OEdipus, who grew very un- 
at this reproach, went to confult the Oracle at 
M, there to learn a more certain account of his 
sntage ; but is forbid by the Oracle to make any 
her enquiry about it, for it washisdeftiny to kill his 
ber, and beget Children on his Mother. Alarm'd 
perplexed at this terrible anfwer, he refblves to 
adon Corinth, which he Hill believed to be his na- 
conntry : on the road to Thebes he meets Laius, 
, a quarrel arifiog between them about the way, 
1 his Father in the fray, and foon after proceeds on 
onrney to Thebes t which at his arrival he finds in 
Fnfion, both on the account of their King's unfbrtu- 
: death (the news of which was juft arrived) and be- 
* of the ravages committed by the cruel monfter 
mx. The only means of deliverance from this 
ariamity, was for fome body to expound the riddle 
prapofed, but as many as failed in the attempt for- 
id their lives; which having been the fate of fe- 
1 already, deterred others from (6 dangerous an 
Bttaking. As an encouragement, the Tbthans new 
Ikkly offered the Crown and Queen J*c*fi* in 
Itage to him that mould faceted. This tempted 
ftjft«r to undertake to expound the riddle, which 
lid, upon which the monfter through grief and 
fcnarJon caft itfelf headlong from a rock, and fo 
had. Thus was Thebes delivered, and the gene- 
i deliverer receiving the promifed reward, igno- 
rjr mounted his Father's throne and bed. 
HU8 far the hiftory of OEdipus precedes the ac- 
of the Play we are about to examine ; and as the 
tie aftion of it naturally arifes from the foregoing 
Mint, Sophocles artfully introduces a narration of 
whole ftory at the unravelling of the plot, which 
teemed as beautiful as any of the ancients or mo- 
ts. 

'hus far OEdipus is to be fuppofed to have main- 
ed the character of a juft and wife man : invin- 
e ignorance excufes the fecret guilt or rather ca- 
ity of hit adtions ; and accordingly in the flrit 

fcene 
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fcene of the Greek Poet, the Prieft of Jupiter ad- 
drefles him as a good and innocent Prince. Bat to 
come to Seneca's Play. 

He omits that circumftance, and introduces OEdi- 
pus and Jocafta in the firft fcene of the firft aft, la- 
menting cheir people's diftrefs, and a Chorus of fbe- 
bans imploring the mercy of the Gods, and defcribing 
the dreadful havock which the plague makes among 
them, concludes the aft. As they go off the ftage, 
they fee Crew, Jocafta $ brother, who was juft re- 
turned from Delphi, where QEdipus had fent him Co 
enquire what was to be done to Hop the plague. 
OEdipus opens the fecond aft with Cre§u f whom he 
prcfles to acquaint him with the anfwer of Jpoik, 
At length Cream informs him, that the Oracle oroer'd 
that the murderer of Lmue mould be driven oat of 
the city, and then the plague would ceafe. OESpm 9 
having made heavy imprecations againft the murderer, 
defires Creon to inform him of the particular manner 
of Laiui* death : Crecn telli him, that the King being 
on the road with but a few attendants, as in time of 
peace, was attacked by fome robbers and kill'd : Then 
obferving the blind prophet fsrgjGer and hit daughter 
Manto advancing, OEdipus orders n facrifice to be 
prepared, that the prophet may by that means con* 
fult the Gods and difcover the murderer* The 
whole procefsof the facrifice, which it performed on 
the ftage, is full of the mod ominous indications: bat 
the prophet not being yet able to find out the crimi- 
nal, relolves to have recourfe to necromancy, and 
calls up the ghofl of Laius ; but before he goes off 
the (lage for this purpofe, he orders the Chorus to 
fing an hymn in praife of Bacchus, which dofei the 
fecond aft. 

In the third, Creon comes with OEdtpus 9 $ai 
tells him, that Tirejias having enquired of the gboft 
of Laius, who had killed him, was told thatO£tf- 
pus was the man. He being ilill, in a great meafare. 
pcrfuaded that Poly bus was his Father, denies his 
having killed his Father, or committed inceft with his 

Mother* 
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Mother, and fo being enrag'd With Creatr, who feem'd 
to charge him with thofe crimes, fends him to prifon, 
fufpe&ing it was a plot laid between Creon and Tire* 
fiat, to procure the former the crown. The Chorus 
ends the acl by excufing OEdipus' s conduit, and ac- 
cufinz the hard fate of Thebes, which, from its firit 
foundation, had been doomed to undergo a feries of 
calamities. 

OEdipus opens the fourth aft, being confcious to 
himfelf of his own innocence, yet feemed confound, 
ed at the contrary declaration of the Gods, and by 
degrees begins to miftruft, that the perfon whem he 
had killed in the fray on his way to Thebes might be 
Laius, and afking Jocafta, who was now come on 
the ftage, about the time and place of the King's 
death, her account confirms his fufpicion. In the 
next fcene comes a meflenger from Corinth, to ac- 
quaint hira with his Father Po/ybus's death, and that 
the Queen his Mother fent to invite him to come and 
take the government upon him. OEdipus is over- 
joy'd to hear that his Father had died a natural death, 
bat being ftill mindful of the firft Oracle, fears to go 
to Corinth, becaufe of his Mother. The zealous 
meflenger, who, according to Seneca, is fuppofed to 
be the very man that had received OEdipus from the 
fhepherd, that Laius had fent to kill him, allures 
OEdipus, he need not fear the Oracles, for that he 
was not the fon of Merope, Queen of Corinth, and 
then proceeds to give him an account of the whole 
adventure. For Seneca differs a little from the re- 
ceived flory, and fuppofes that Phorbas, the fhepherd 
of King Laius, meeting with this fervant of Polybus, 
whilft he was going to hang up the child by the feet, 
which he had already bored, inftead of doing fo, gave 
him to the Corinthian, who brought him to Poly bus. 
Phorbas being now fent for by OEdipus, and threat- 
ned with the rack, is forced to difcover all, which 
plunges the wretched OEdipus into diftra&ion and 
defpair : the fong of the Chorus fhuts up the aft, 
preferring the fecurity of private life in a middle fla- 
tten, 
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tion, to the dangerous changes to which the throne 
is expoftd. A Thcban enters in the firit fcene of the 
fifth a&, giving an account of the confequence of 
OEdipus' s defpair, and his putting out his eyes. The 
Chorus excufe this action, only blaming him forftrir- 
ing to avoid the decrees of Fate, which we (hall find 
was intended by Seneca for the moral of the Play. 
But to proceed ; in the fecond fcene, OEdipus being 
blind, comes forward, and meeting Jocafia, after 
fomc melancholic expostulations, fui table to their pre- 
lent horrors of mind, (he fnatches the fword from 
his fide, and kills herfelf. OEdipus goes off, and 
banifties himfelf from Thebes, as the Oracle had di- 
rected, which ends the Phy. 

I think mod of the alterations which Seneca has 
made from Sophocles, are for the better, and particu- 
larly the laft, of making Jocafia kill herfelf with 
OEdipus 's fword. Jn Sophocles the hangs herfelf be- 
hind the fcene a. The Greek has more decorom, the 
Roman is more natural in this point. 

I come now to the paflage from the Chorus in the 
$th aft, in which I think Seneca hat given the mo- 
ral of the Play. 

Fatis agimur ; ccdite Fatis ; 

Non follicita pojfunt cur vr 

Mutare fati /lamina fufi m 

Quicquid patimur mortale genus 

iguiequid/acimus, venit ex alto 

Ser*vatque fiut deer eta colus 

l^achefis. Dura re-voluta manu 

Omnia certo tramite vadunt ; 

Primu/que dies dtdit extremum. 

Non ilia Deo vertij/e licet, 

£>u<e nexa/uis currunt Caufis. 

It cuique ratus, prece non ulla 

Mobilis, or do: mult is ip/um 

Timuije nocet ; multi ad Fatum 

Venert fuum dum Fata timent. 
The conclufion of this paflage very ftrongly and par- 
ticularly intimates, that OEdipus, by fecking to dc- 
2 dine. 
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unavoidably brought on his own ruin. This 
ne is agreeable to the Stoic philofophy, which 
^as the moil prevailing in the Roman Empire, 
the time of seneca the Philofophcr, down to 
nperor M. Aurtiius Antoninus, 80 that it would 
veak argument to prove this play was written 
: Philofopher, to fay that this moral is founded 
: Stoical principles. For if we fuppofe the author 
the nephew of the Philofopher, which js as pro- 
as the other, it is natural to pre fume he would 
r the feci in vogue, and which his uncle had 
fo illuftrious. 

for the ftile of OEdipus, I think it more natural 
etter fuited to the Aage than that of the Medea. 
thefe (ketches I hope the reader may form fomc 
tent of the method of the ancients in the defign 
Dnducl of their Tragedies. The Philofophcr's 
r, I mud confefs, is inferior to that ot Euripides, 
fame time, I think the OEdipus of the other 
r v inmoft points equal, and in fome fuperior to 
(Sophocles, and much the bed of the Latin Tra- 
1 extant, which we are not here confidering, as 
nerality of Commentators do, only with regard 
\ (tile and fentiments, but as a Dramatic Poem, 
e Oflavia, the only remaining Roman Tragedy, 
rlv fo called, was the work of iome Rhetorician, 
cither underftood the rules of the Drama, nor of 
riting, and is as faulty in the Aile as in the reft. 
e other feven Tragedies, excepting the Thehai/ § 
many beauties ; the ftile is generally noble, the 
lents fublime, but the fable and execution of 
Plays is irregular, though they are preferable, in 
rfe refpecls, to the T heboid, which is but an in* 
:nt compofition, and little better than the 
ia. If the reft are not examined ftriclly by the 
of the llage, they will not want admirers 1 for 
ithors in general ftudied the beauty of the ftile 
than the propriety of characters, and the regu* 
of the Drama. 

TH£ 
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PLautus was born at Sarfina, now Sexza, * 
fmall town in Umbria, a Province of ltalj y 
now called jEmilia : His proper name was 
Marcius sfccius, and from hisfplay feet is fuppofedto 
have got the firname of Plautus. His Parentage 
teems to have been mean ; (ome think him the fon of 
a flave, Libertus. 

As if the memory of writers were Efficiently prc- 
ferved in their works, wc meet with very (lender ac- 
counts of their lives among the ancients, and of none 
lefs than of Plautus. Nor can we tix the time of the 
firft acting of any of his Plays, and hardly afcertain his 
age by any circumftances of his life. Cieer§ has in 
general told ug, that our Poet was fome years younger 
than Nawius or Enmus, and that he died the firft year 
of the elder Cato\ Cenforihip, when Claudius Pal- 
cher and Lucius Fortius Licinius were Confuls, about 
the year of Rome 569, 184 years before the birth of 
Christ. A. Geilius (Lib. 3. Cap. 3.) fays, that 
Plautus flourifhed at the fame time that Cmto the 
Cenfor was diftinguifhed at Rome for his eloquence : 
He adds out of Farro, that PlautuVs Plays were fo 
well received by the Romans^ that the Poet having 
been handfomely paid for them, thought of doubling 
his (lock by trading ; in which he was fo unfortu- 
nate, that he loft all he had got by the Mufes, and 

for 
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for hit fubfiftenee was reduced, in the time of a ge- 
neral famine, to work at the mill. How lone he 
continued in this diftrefs is no where faid i but Varrp 
adds, that the Poet's wit was his bell fupport, and that 
he compofed three Plays during his daily drudgery, 
the profits of which one would think might be enough 
to extricate him from this hard fervice. 

Wi have twenty of his Plays extant, though not 
all of them entire ; none of them were compofed at 
the mill, but before his bankruptcy. Varr$ allowed 
twenty-fix to be of his compofition, which were all 
extant in Gelliufi time, though he feems doubtful 
whether helhould not afcribe many others toPLAU* 
TU5, induced by the rule which Varro had laid down 
as thebeft to diftinguifh which were his, the peculiar 
humour that reigns in his Comedies, and which none 
could ever come up to. But then Gellius elfe where 
feems to be of opinion that Plavtus might have re- 
viled feveral Plays of other Poets, which by this 
means might in fome places favour of his manner : 
60 that we have no warrantable reafon to go beyond 
the number Varro thought fit to allow him. That 
great critic had written a particular treatife on Pla v- 
tits's works, the fecond book of which is quoted, by 
Gellius, who has from thence preferved to us the 
foregoing account of him. Many other Critics are 
mentioned by Gellius in the fame place, who had all 
written fome pieces upon Plautus, which are as 
argument of the great efteem the Romans always pre- 
ierved for him ; and there is a pafiage in Arno)>ius % 
where that Father ridiculing the heathen fuperftition* 
pleafantly aflu them, how they could imagine the 
a&ing the Amphytryo of Plavtus could be a means 
to pacify the anger of Jupiter ; from which one may 
infer the acting of that play on folemn occasions con- 
tinued as late as Diode/tan's reign. There were two 
authors, M. Aquilius and Plautius, whofe right the 
Critics afierted to feveral Plays that had for fome time 
palled in the common opinion for PlautuVs ; and 
indeed without fuch an error the Romans could never 

Vox. II. L have 
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have made the number of his Plays exceed an hundred, 
as Gellius allures us fome had done, and mentions die 
names of feveral of them. 

Plautus is faid by Varro to have compofed the 
following Epitaph for himfelf, which, as favouring of 
vanity, has been reje&ed by fome Critics as not of 
his making: but as Gtllius (Lib. i. Cap. 24.) ex- 
prefly cites Varr* for it, I (hall give it the Reader 
with the tranflation, leaving it to him to cenfure, or 
acquit the Poet for (peaking fo advantageoufl/ in his 
own praife. 

Poflquam eft mortem aptus Plautus ; Comcedia luget, 
Scena eft deferta ; bine rtfus, ludufque, J9cufque % 
Et numeri innumeri fimul omnes collachrymarunt. 

Wit, laughter, jells, and all the train that ufe 
T'adorn the Scene, and grace the Comic Mufe, 
Forfook the Stage, at Plautus' death to mourn, 
And Harmony undone fat weeping o'er his urn. 

Before we enter into a particular examination of 
Pi'AUTus's works, it may not be difagreeable to take 
a fhort view of the (late of the Reman Comedy, when 
he began to appear as a writer for the ftage; a curfory 
review both of the Greek and Roman ftage will mott 
naturally lead us to our purpofe. 

The old Greek Comedy did not begin 'till fome 
time after jE/cbylus ; its fubje&s were not feigned, 
but real; they Vpared not the perfons of the chief 
magistrates, whofe dignity could not protect them 
from the infolent inve&ives of the Poets. They 
were all introduced on the ftage with their troe 
countenances, and as it were in propria ferfoud. In 
time toleration rendered this liberty exceflive, and 
the Poets were forbid naming the perfons whole ac- 
tions they would expofe : Vet under borrowed names 
they drew mens characters fo juftly, that with the 
help of the mafk, none could miftake the perfon in- 
tended. As this proceeding was a medium between 
the old and the new, it was named the Middle Co- 
medy. Some of Ariftopbancfs laft pieces are of this 

naive. 
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ore. It was not long before this fecond manner 
thought as abufive and dangerous as the firft, and 
1 accordingly prohibited, and the Poets ordered 
only to uTe feigned names, and to leave off the 
k fo like the perfons, bat to invent their fubjecls. 
as at length by proper regulations, Comedy be- 
le what it naturally fhould be, a general imitation 
he actions of common life, and was ftiled the New 
nedy: Such was the beginning, progrefs, and 
fe&ion of it among the Greek. 
Vmonc the Romans it had much the fame turn. 
5 £rft fcenic Games were celebrated by way of a 
mn devotion, and to avert the anger of the Gods, 
:n Rome had been long afflicted with the plague 
he year of Rome 392, about the beginning of the 
;th Olympiad : They were theatrical dances and 
iculations, accompanied with grofs railleries, in 
Fefcennine or Saturnian Verfe. To this fucceed- 
the Satires, a more regular Dramatic Poem, but 
of low wit and humour, fomewhat refembling 
Farces. The warlike, but as yet unpolifh'd Ro- 
ts, took up with thefe entertainments for the fpace 
in hundred and twenty years, and the Greek Co- 
ly had attained its higheft perfection in Menander % 
t years before Livius Andr aniens, a Greek by birth, 
bought himfelf of tranflating fome of the works 
lis countrymen, in order to improve the Roman 
«. L'wiuii firA play was acted in the year of 
u 514, in the firft year of the 135th Olympiad. 
*//«/ brought one of his Plays on the 11a ge about 
years after ; and about fix years after that, Plau- 
s was born : and if we fuppofe our author twenty- 
>, when he wrote his firft Play, it will fall in with 
year of Romec$o t for it is likely he began very 
ing, the neceffctous circumftances he laboured un- 
being a fpur to his wit and induftry. About thirty 
rs after Nxvius, Ennius began to write Plays, and 
ugh he began before our author, and was feveral 
rs older, he lived many years after him : for En- 
r GMtts, Lib. 17. Cap. 21. was fixty-feven when 
L 2 he 
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be wrote the twelfth book of his annals, firm/ was 
about nine years old when Plautus died, in the year 
of Rome 569, and his Andriam was acted in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age ; though I think it very pro- 
bable, that was not Terence** firft Play : fo that here 
was not an interval of above eighteen years between 
Pl a u t u s's laft and Terence's firft Play. Grcilius Ac- 
cius, and Pacwvius, were contemporaries with our 
author, and Licinius was not much elder. There 
were many other Poets fprung up during this time, 
but thefe are the mod confiderable. Thus in Ie(s than 
eighty years, comedy was begun and perfected among 
the Romans. 

After this general view of the Greek and Reman 
ftage, let us carry on our enquiry into what more 
particularly relates to Plautus. He has been parti- 
cularly efteemed by the bed judges, both antient and 
modern on thefe two accounts: 1. The exact pro- 
priety of his expreflion, which has been made by 
many the ftandard of the pureft Latin. 2. Thai which 
fet him above all the Roman Comic writers, is the 
true ridicule and humour of his characters. This is 
the conlhnt opinion of VarrQ y Macrobivs, GeIIim 9 
aud Cicero ; and the moft eminent modern Critics, 
as Lipjtus, the Sealigeri, Muretus, and Turnebut^ not 
to name a long catalogue of others, who have not 
difputed Plautus's excellency in thefe two refpects. 
$>uintilian indeed fpeaks little to the advantage of ihe 
Roman Comedy in general, in which he thinks his 
countrymen very deficient. It were to be wifhed he 
had explained h.mfelf more largely on this head. 
Horace has dealt more ingenuoufly with his Readers, 
in exprefs terms condemning his Countrymen of the 
preceding age for commending and admiring Plav- 
tus's wit and numbers, and charges them with folly 
for fo doin£. 

A: noftri froavi Plautinos £sT numtros £jf 
Laudawcre faUi ; nimium fat i enter utrumquf 
Ne die am ftulte mi rati 5 fimodo ego & v§s 

1 Scimnt 
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Scmms imrbcmm itfidf ftfmtrt <#/?«, 

Lfgitimmmfu fnmm Jiptu tmUtnui & mure. 

De Arte Poetica. 

Hoxaci, as appears by many paflages in his R- 
piftles and Satires, was very scalous to abolifii a falfe 
tafte» which prevailed even in the Angufian age, of 
preferring the old Poets to all that fuccccdcd them, 
without examining into their refoe&ve merit. In 
order to this, he thought it neceftary to (hew the fo- 
ot**/ they were miftaken. Thus he has condemned 
Lmtilms % which oenfure however Qmntili** difap- 
proves, faying, that Poet's Satires were as much above 
Lis reproaches, as they fell (hort of the immoderate 
praifea bellowed on them by the admirers of Ludlius. 
1 think we may apply this to Plautus, whofe wit 
was fometimea low in compliance with the tafte of 
the age, and his numbers-generally irregular thro' the 
imperfect ftate of mufic, and the want of a pood ear in 
the ap;e he wrote for : yet the generality in fuccced* 
ing times excufcd his numbers, and liked his wit, 
perhaps too much, as thinking it without alloy. 

As to his numbers, Plautus himfelf Teems to have 
made no great account of them, according to the laft 
line of his Epitaph, St numiri i**m*eri f &c. that is* 
irregular numbers. It has been obferved in the Intro- 
duction to the Dramatic Poets, that the chief merit of 
thefe numbers feems to have confided in their fitnefa 
to the mufic that accompanied them in the altar's 
Declamation. Now the recitative mufic, to which 
Plautus's Plays were fet, was probably much more 
fimplt snd unharmonious, than that compofed in the 
Auguftan ace, when all the arts that ferve to enliven 
and adorn life, were carried to their height : And this 
reflection will partly juftify his low wit, which is ge- 
nerally fuited to his characters, and poffibly was well 
adapted to the taile of his audience. 

Horace was certainly to be commended, for endea- 
vouring to introduce a better taflc, than that which 
had lo prejudiced them in favour of antiquity, that 
they were blind to the grofleft faults of thofe writers, 
L 3 awl 
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and were incapable of doing juftice to the beft modem 
performances. But he might, one fhould think, have 
avoided fo general a cenfurc, which he paffed in con- 
trad id ion to the opinion of many of the beft judges : 
and granting Plautus fhould abound in falfe wit, if 
it is introduced in the character of a flave or parafite, 
I do not fee how the poet is afre&edby the cenfure; 
whilft he makes them fpeak in character. It was the 
audience, who fhould be blamed for applauding what 
the poet might mean to ridicule. 

The generality of writers I believe find it hard to 
refill the temptation of being witty when they can ; 
and yet it is judged to be fo nice a point, that not 
one in a hundred is truly fo, where he pretends to it 
moft. 

There hardly ever appeared a brighter genius 
than that of Ovid; yet by too great a complacency 
in indulging it, he fell fhort of that perfection for 
which nature feemed to have defigned him. 

Virgir* flegmatic temper corrected the heat of his 
fancy, yet I doubt his more juvenile works were not 
quite exempt from falfe wit; which indeed is mani- 
feftly true, if we allow fome of thefe little Poems 
to be of his compofing, which are vulgarly called his 
*Jwvenilia. 

Lvcan and Seneca were both of a noble fpirit and 
unbounded fancy, that led them too far in purfuit of 
wit ; but their eagernefs has often made them with 
hion embrace a cloud inftead of the real beauty they 
thought to enjoy. 

Even our grave Cenfurer has fometimes given 
into this falfe wit, where he pretends to be moft 
witty, at in fome of his Epodes, and the Satire oa 
Pcrfius and Rupilius, 

Terence J believe was aware of Plautus" 's foible, and 
has cautiouily avoided it, but has not efcaped the 
other extreme of coldnefs, in the general opinion, as 
well as of Julius Cafar, to whom the following 
Verfcs giving the character of Teretta are afcribed. 

7m 
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t quoque tu infismmis, O dimidiate Menander, 
merit, U merit*, furifermonit amator, 
nibus at que utinam fcriftis adjunSla foret vis 
mica, ut aquato virtus folUret bonore 
tm Gratis, neque in bac defbefiut parte jaeeres : 
mm h§e maceror & doleo tibi deejje Terenti. 
: it to fay, " And thou, half Menander, thou art 
ftly placed in the rank of the greatefl Poets, for 
e elegance of thy language : And I wifb, that 
e fweetnefs of thy (tile were accompanied with 
at fpirit Comedy requires, that thy merit might 
|ual that of the Greeks, and that thou hadft not 
:en much inferior to other Poets in this part, 
it this fpirit is wanting, and it grieves me that 
is fo." 

any Critics have under flood the Vis Comica 
Cetfar here fpeaks of, to mean more particularly 
livelinefs of the action and the fpirit of the Dra- 
in which they fay Terence is much Plautus^ in- 
r. But I cannot be of his opinion : for I think 
pears upon enquiry, that Terence generally im- 
ed the Plays he tranflated from the Greek by 
•weaving an underplot, to make the action more 
md diverting. Quint Man is not fatisfied with 
Roman Comedy, and we know the nature of hi* 
icl, eloquence, led him to treat of the ftile chief- 
He acknowledges (Inft. Orat. Lib. 10. Cap. I.) 
Varro'% opinion, as wc have already feen, favoured 
utus; but he does not feero to join with him. 
eeding to Terence, he agrees with C/rfar in al* 
ng his ftile to be elegant and polite * but finds 
the Attic Urbanity; and fromlience proceeds to 
lude, that he defpairs of ever feeing the Attic 
anity cxprefled in Latin : what can we infer 
1 hence, but that Plautus in his opinion might 
: wit, but his language had not yet attained the 
corrcdnefs and elegance, which he muft indeed 
v Terence's had, but wanted fpirit, Salem Atti* 
Salt or Wit : for he does not contradict Varre?* 
mendation of Plautus, but fays, H I think we 
JL 4 "are 
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•« are deficient Hill in the ftile of our Comedies;" 
though Vat re has faid, the Mules woald fpeak in 
Plautus's manner, had they fpoke Latin. It is plain 
<j>uifiti!ian thinks they had between them both what 
was united in Alexander's fiile, who was the perfecti- 
on of the Attic wit and elegance. This great Critic 
adds fomething about the numbers . of Terence^ which 
is well worth our notice. " Terence** Poetry ((ays 
* f he) would have been much more agreeable, had 
41 he kept to the Senarian or Trimeter iambic mea- 
M fure." I do not pretend to explain this particular 
beauty, which Terence wanted : The curious Reader 
may confult a Hare or a Bentley in this nice particular. 
But I cannot but obferve from hence, that this is a 
corroborating proof of what has been laid down as a 
certainty in the introduction, that the aatients were 
very careful to acquire an exad tafte and a nice ear 
to judge of harmony and numbers. If we fappofe 
that by neglecting the Trimeter meafure, Terencit 
verfes were too profaic, it will juftify Hereue y % con- 
demning Plautus's mcafures, which were yet more 
negledcd, and fo more grating to the delicate ear of 
the Augufian age. 

We have now gone through with our examination 
and cenfure of the ftile and meafure of Plautus \ 
let us fee if we can fare better with refpeft to the 
Dramatic part of his character. That he is lively and 
entertaining, and haftening with his characters to the 
winding up of the Play, is what Horace has allowed 
him to be, after the manner of Epicbarmus: 

Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi preptrare Epicbarmi 9 

Epitl. i. Lib. a. 

This Epicbarmus was fcholar of Pytbagereu % 
and flouriihed in Sicily in the time of Servitu Tullius. 
Plato is faid to have made great improvements by the 
reading his Comedies. This Poet was banUhed by 
Euro King of Sicily for having fpoken too freely of 
the Queen his wife. Ariftotlt in his poefics men- 
tions the claim the Sicilians made to precedency in 

point 
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t of time, for the invention and improvement of 
iedy, and feema to allow their pretentions were 
Horace (Epift. i. Lib. 2.) has afterwards fpokea 
ubioufly of our Author with refoe& to his cha- 
irs, that fome interpret it praise, whilft Dacier 
ltains it to have been a cenfure. The latter feems 
e probable, fince Horace' % defign in that place if 
tew the great difficulty there is to write a good 
iedy from the example of the beft Poets, who 
j failed in fome particulars. And indeed Pla vtvs 
is to have over* charged fome of his cbara&ers, 
negle&ed others; which Horace is willing to 
bute to the Poet's hafte in compofing to get his 
ey : though it does not fo clearly appear, whe~ 
Horace has applied this avaricious character to 
UTU5 and Dor/en***, or to the latter only. 
hire is another objection made to Plautus'i 
lu& in the Drama, which if, that he often makes 
t&ors interrupt the action to addrefs his audience,, 
lakes them in the character of the Prologue give 
iccount of the plot and fubjeft of the following. 
• The former I think is too abfurd to be de- 
ed, though it has been alledged, he did it in. 
ation of the Old or Middle Comedy, and that 
as the general practice : At beft it was a vicious 
plaifance for his audience, and his beft Plays are 
from it. As to the (ecood part of the charge, it 
be obferved in his j unification, that as his Plots 
often clofe and intricate, thofe explanatory Pro- 
es, that now feem fo tedious to us, might be 
agreeable to his audience, who were much af- 
1 bv fuch a previous inftrudion. That it leflened 
r plcafiire by fatisfying their curiofity before- hand 
Iilcovering the unravelling of the Plot and the 
r principal incidents before the Play began, muft 
cknowledged, and Terence'* manner to be more 
cable and ingenious : Yet on the other hand, it 
es thofe long narratives in the Play, which are 
etimes neceflary to be made to give the audience 
preparatory knowledge that they may underftand 
L 4 the 
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the fequeT, fuch as that of Simo in the Andrtan of 
Terence; The ftory is admirably well told I confefs, 
but that is due to Terence's diligence and fine genius, 
and does not take off the general force of the objec- 
tion. So confidants are ncceffary characters in Tra- 
gedy, to enable the Poets handfomly to acquaint the 
audience with what is in agitation, more than to 
carry on the action of the Drama. This is not of- 
fered with a defign to approve Plautus's method, 
which he has himfelf oftentimes found anneceflary, 
but to hint rather at fomc of the motives which 
might have probably induced the Poet to this prac- 
tice : To which we may add this other confederation, 
That as the arts were but then in their infancy at Rome t 
the people's fancy was yet heavy and flow in appre- 
hending, and confequently infenfible of the many 
refinements in theatrical Entertaiments, which the 
enfuing conqueft of Greea and Jfia foon after intro- 
duced among them. In twenty years time, the fmall- 
eft interval that can be allowed between the laft of 
Pl autus's and the firft of Terence's Plays, many alte- 
rations might be and were made for the better, in a 
people fo well difpofed as the Remans- then appeared 
to be for improvements of all kinds. Then flonrifhed 
Faului Jimilius, whofe noble example in the com- 
pleat education he gave his children, had a general 
influence among the Patricians. Cato*% was but a 
Angle voice for banifhing the eloquent ambafladors of 
Greece, whofe difcourfes were listened to by the gene- 
rous Roman youth, like that of a voice from Hea- 
ven, bidding them cultivate Philofophy and all the 
pleating arts of peace. It was not any averflon to the 
Mufes that animated the Center's zeal on thisoccafion ; 
he himfelf had too. much learning and eloquence to 
be an enemy to either, and was cotemporary with our 
Author, and is faid to have ftudied the Greek tongue 
in his old age : but as he ruppofed it to be a juft obser- 
vation, that luxury and duTolution of manners too 
often attend a learned people, as the Roman Satirift 
observes of the Greeks, 

Grammaticusp 
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Gremmtfieus, Rhetor, Geometres, Ps&or, Alipto, 
Gr*cnhu efuriens in caelum jujer is ibit % 

This made Cat§ unwilling to countenance thefe re- 
finements. But to return to Plautui and Terence* 
The latter had an undoubted advantage, when he 
cotnpofed hit pieces at a Villa of Scipio or Lelius%. 
whereas poor Plavtvs was forced to make fome at 
the Mill. But though his nece&tous circumftancet 
might ha&en the birth of fome of his prod unions, 
the vivacity of the offspring argues the ftrength of 
that wit that could form them fo well notwithstand- 
ing their hafty birth. If Terence's were more mature 
and timely, he may thank the happiaefs of the times 
at lead as much as his own genius for k. So Virptf 
hat furpafled Homer in fome refpclh, which mud be 
thought owing to the fame advantages. Yet Homer 
will ever maintain the precedency as to natural ac- 
complishments. The Critics obferve, that Terence 
has imitated Plavtvs as clofely as ever Virgil did 
Homer, and it muft be owned with the fame good 
judgment and fuccefa. 

Sixes we are entered upon it, let us carry en the: 
parallel between our two Dramatic Poets a little fa*, 
ther. Plautus** fentences have a peculiar fmartnefr 
in them, that conveys the thought with clearnefty. 
and itrikes the imagination ftrongjy ; fo that the mind 
littens with attemioa and retains it with, pleafure. 
This makes his Dialogue more intcrefting, though left 
laboured than that of Terence. In. fcort, PiatUus it* 
more gay, Terence more chalte. The iirft has more 
genius and fire, the latter more manners and folidity. 
Plautus cxcclls in low Comedy and Ridicule, Terence 
in drawing juft cha rafters and maintaining them to the 
la ft. Their plots are both artful, but Terences i* 
more apt to languid^ whillt PUutu/s fpirit maintain* 
the a&ion with vigour. His invention wa* greatefty 
Terence's art and management. Plautus gives the 
flrongcr, Terence a more elegant delight: Plautus ap- 
pears the better Comedian of the two, at Terence the 
L 6 fine* 
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finer Poet. The former has more compafs and variety, 
the latter more regularity and truth in his characters, 
Plautus (hone moil on the Stage, Terence pleafei beft 
in the clofet. Men of a refined tafte would prefer fc- 
rence. Plautus diverted both Patrician nnd Plebeian. 

After this companion, let the reader beftowthe 
Lawrcl where he thinks ic beft deferved. 

I fhould now proceed to give an account of his fe- 
veral Plays, of the time of their being afted, how far 
he was a tranfhtor of the Greek Poets, and what im- 
provements he made from his own genius. Bat there 
are no titles at the head of his Comedies to give us 
any light into this matter, as we find to Terence' $\ 
nor have we thofe books of Varro, which being 
written upon Plautus* % works only, very probably 
would have fatisfied our curiofity in thefe matters. 
However we may take a curfory view of his Come- 
dies in the order they are now printed, contenting 
ourfelves with fuch little hints as the Poet has himfelf 
afforded us in the Prologues; and taking in fuch 
other helps as may be had from Cicero or Gcllius. 

The ill is Amphitryo\ which Moliere's and Dry 
dens imitations have made pretty well known. The 
Frenchman has done Plautus moll jviftice. We do 
not find whether this Comedy is of Plautus' s inven- 
tion or a tranflation. He calls it a Tragi-Comedy, 
not that there is any thing tragical in the fubject, but 
because the principal characters are Gods and Princes. 
EuripeJes wrote an Ampbitryo and Arcbippus, two 
Plays of this name. How far Plautus was beholden 
to them for his incidents, is uncertain. 

The 2d is AJinaria, the Afs-Driver, tranflatfd 
from the Greek of .) "topbilus* a writer of the Mid- 
dle Comedy. Plautus aifures his audience it is ele- 
gant and does not want for wit and humour. 

The 3d is Auiularia, theCufket: Me/iere % s Avare, 
and Wicberlys Mifer, aie copies of this Play. Whence 
Plautus has taken it, it is no where faid ; though it is 
pretty certain he had it, as indeed almoll all his Plays, 
from the Greek Poets. 

The 
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Tm 4th is Cmphri. the Captives. The Poet pre- 
tends to have taken particular care in wrung it, both 
as to ftile and fentiments, and that the characters axe 



Tki 5 th is the Difcovery. or Circuity from the 
name of the parafite. This Play having no Prologue, 
we mud oais on to the next. 

Thi Oth C*ftnm % the name of a female flave; in 
Grtek it was called KXtfw'p""* Strtiimtts, calling Lots. 
The Prologue to this Comedy feems not to be of 
Pk*tui % % making, but of the principal a&or. who 
revived it after the Poet's death. This Prologue far- 
ther obfervet, that when it was firft brought on the 
gage it met with great applauie. *• * This (adds he) 
44 and the favour you have fhewn to all PU*t*s y $ Co. 
•• medies, encouraged me to revive the C*fo*m" h 
is a great pity we cannot afcertain the time of this 
revival of the Cafi**; the (oonell we can fuppofe 
it, muft be in Ttrtmct y % time, becaufe PUnhu died 

• fys ktuntttr fiat vrttrt fitpitntts pmto t 

Et fhi Jikttttr ****** j^w&utf FstmUn; 

A*tif*a eptri Gf w*ii f **m «*$m fJ+'Mt 

t,£j*HM /1'wivrr tjl antt xvttrts facial. 

Nsn nunc itetue fiur fnjtuwt C wwrJiVr 

Multofuut Mfuimrt fti&m nummi nm. 

N<u tvfyttmm fvptili rumorm inttiltxnmtt 

ShJi*fi txfHtrt voi Plant i ma /hMh, 

jintiftum Wins tJiMMS OmtJioM, 

Sham kw frtbtflis, fni tftis in ftnUribki* 

Aim juHi\nm oui funt nvn ntrunt fcio t 

V<rvm ut ccfnopjnt Jabimns ofxram fnhh. 

#/««• f mmn primum *\ 4 f* (ft wV/r *mn*s fttbnlas, 

F.a ttmfxfiitte Jt % 't iN.rr.irwM jiuit 

3%hi mm- abiaunt bine in s+mntuntm .Wjlm. 
Slyum vej prvhjflit y« tftU it J>niotibns. This Vcrfe flirws 
that it could not be above thirty years *fter the firft acling \f 
the Play in iV.iif.'»i's life time, becaufe the old men, who fate 
now fpecUtou (lavs the Prologue^ were judges of it* goodnris 
when thev faw it ieled before. Here we find Phutut detUred 
hy the Pla>ei to the whole audience the hell Poet vi his tune. 
h'a ttmftfl.tif Ji.$ Vott.iu.rn /'*/>, out nun: abierunt bin* i» «e«» 
mt.nrmLcsm. And the very firlV lines put an equal value on 
their judgment, who chufe old wine and prefer old l'la\s. And 
another veifc obferves, That their new Plays were wo»le than 
ihtir n -w Money. young, 
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young, and was furvived by mod of the Poets of hU 
time, who are fa id in this Prologue to have been all 
dead fome time before the revival of the CaJSua. 

The 7th, G^/Axr/Vi, the Baiket : The Prologue of 
this Play comes in at the end of the firft Act, and is 
the God Juxilium, Help. Having given an account 
cf the fubject as ufual, he concludes, bidding thelb- 
mans to overcome the Carthaginians, and punith 
them as they deferved. This ieems to prove the 
Play to have been acted before the end of the fe- 
cond Punic War, which was in the Year of Runt 
5; 2. This mud therefore have been the firft of 
Plautus" 's Plays ; for he died A. V. C70. (Garo in 
Bruto ) fo that he lived not above eighteen years after 
his writing the Ciflellaria, fuppofing it to have 
been acted the eighteenth year of the Punic war, 
that is, within one year of the end of it : and as the 
Romans hardly began to have a tafte for learning 'till 
after this war was ended, the general ignorance of 
the audience when this Play was acted mud be fome 
apology for the abfurdity of this God's fpeaking a 
Prologue, at a time when the Poet had no real oc- 
cafion for him; and if the audience wanted to be 
let into the fubject, the common Prologue might 
have done as well. True, but then Plautus could 
not have made fo hand fome a compliment to his coun- 
trymen on their valour, their juftice, iffc. as he does 
in the character of the God, and at the fame time en- 
courage them to purfue their victories over the Car- 
tcjginiaKs, This reflection turns the feeming ab- 
furaity to the Poet's Honour; and as to his coming 
in at the clofe of the ill act, it is contingent with 
the liberties of the Middle Comedy, which Plautus 
in his hrit pieces chiefly imitated. 

The 8th, Epi&cus, the Litigious: This was one 
of ciir Poet's favourite Comedies, as he fays himfelf 
in the character of ' Chnfahts, Act. 2. Scene 2. of the 
Bac^-iJ s; and by its having no introductory Pro- 
logue may be thought to have been one of the hit. 

Ihe (>ch, Baccl-iJt's. i~o called from two fitters 

t!uc 
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that are the chief chandlers in it. The Comedy is 
not inferior to any of PAut/vj's bat has no Prologue. 

Tub 10th, Mojkllaria, the Ghoft, has been imi- 
tated by the Frentb and us. John/tuts Alchymift is 
partly copied from it. This has no Prologue. 

The nth, Menathmi, the Twins, has alfo been 
copied by writers of both nations. Shake/Fare's Co- 
medy of Errors is in imitation of it. Jn the Pro- 
logue Plautus observes, that the Poets, to make their 
Plays feem to be taken from the Greek, chofe to lay 
the fcene at Athens. " His fubjeft is Greek too 
" (adds the Poet) but the fubjedt is from Sicily at 
f Syraewfe, though the fcene is at Epidamnus." From 
whence we may obferve, that Greek Comedies 
tranflated were moft acceptable to the Romans in 
Pkatus** time, and they feem to hare been fo in 
Terenee\ or he would not have been at the pains to- 
tranflate them. 

Thb 1 2th, Miles G lor iojus, the Bragging Captain-: 
Terence has copied the character of his Throfo in the 
Eunuch from hence. This Play is without a Prologue* 
and is reckoned an excellent Comedy. The character 
of Pcripletiomenesy an old Batchelor that helps to bub- 
ble the foolifh Captain, is very humorous and original. 

Thi 13th, Mercator, the Merchant; tranflated 
from the Greek of Philemon. The Prologue is fpoken 
by Charinus, who is the merchant, and the principal 
character of the Play. The reflexions, which Cka- 
rinms intermixes with the' account of the fubjedt, (hew 
thefenfe the Antients had of the disadvantage of their 
leofe morals, which we are but too apt to imitate and 
encourage on our Stage, under the notion of modern 
gallantry. One may wonder to meet with fo much 
morality in Plautuf* Plays, considering the great 
immorality of their principles as well as practice, and 
the infant Hate of learning and philosophy at Rome. 

The 14th, P/eudolus, the Cheat. This was a fa- 
vourite Piece of Plautus 's, according to * Cicere, and 

• C«to Major: five 4c Seatftitc. 
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has been varioufly imitated by the modern Poets. I 
(ball here take occafion to obferve from the Prologue, 
that the Roman tafte was then fomething like ours 
under King James I. Many of Plautuft Prologues 
have a fpice of falfe wit, as well as many of the cha* 
racers of his Haves and paraficea. But the Prologue 
to this Comedy, gives no account of the fubjed, and 
is only addreflcd to the audience to recommend the 
Play to their favour. In order to fucceed, the Poet 
runs on for a dozen lines together in a ftrain of quib- 
bling upon the words bonus and malms: After this 
follow tome fix or feven lines extreamly witty upon 
full bellies and empty ftomachs. I think at muft be 
granted our Poet had fenfe enough not to trifle fa 
It range ly, without knowing it was fuitable to the 
general tafte of the People ; though Plant ns certainly 
wrote too faft to write always corre&ly, or think of 
mending the publick tafte: And his avarice might be 
the great inducement of his writing perhaps 
fame. This is the opinion of Horact : 

-sfftice Plautus 



Quo paSo partss tutttur amantis Epbsbi, 
Ut fatris attenti Itnonis ut infiditft, 
Quantusfit Dorftnnus tdaeibns in farm/his \ 
Quarts non afirlSo ftrcurrat fulfita focco. 
Geft it enim numrnum in loculos demit t ire t foft hoc 
Securus cadat an rtBo ftit fabula talo. 

Epift. i. Lib. 2. Ver. 170. 

Therefore our Poet feems to have had his prefent 
intereft more than his future reputation in view* he 
little regarded what after ages might think fit to ceo- 
fure, when the general tafte fhould be altered. That 
wo find Terence fo free with this low humour, fo far 
beyond his cotemporaries, and indeed moft that came 
afu r him, 1 think we may very juftly attribute to the 
excellent education his noble Patron gave him, and 
the happy familiarity he contracted with thofe great 
men who were fufpedled to have fo much affiftedlbim 
i i- his writings. ■ On the other hand, PJattius's birth 

and 
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' tod education were, it is likely, very mean ; and no* 
thing but great ftrength of natural genius could have 
attuned the elegance he was matter of. Add to this, 
that we cannot lay whether this fame vein of low wit 
did not prevail in thofe Grttk Poets, whom he tranf- 
. lated. Terence had this farther advantage, that he 
formed Jiimfelf upon Menandtr % whereas Plautus 
chiefly followed the Poets of the Middle Comedy, 
whofe manner was reckoned much inferior to Me- 
tender's, whom even Terence is faid to have but imi- 
tated by halves. 

Thi 15th is Parnulus, the Carthaginian: In his 
Prologue Plautus calls it the Uncle. 1 he Greek name 
was Koixi}«i>iof ; the Poet from whom it was translated 
is not named. The remains of the Punic language, 
that have been corruptly preferved in the copies of 
this Play, have found good work for the Critics to 
reftore them to the true reading, and are efteemed a 
*try curious Piece of Aotiquity. From the Plot of 
this Play we have this farther hint, that the Children 
of the Carthaginians were often ftolcn from their 
Parents, and carried x a way and fold for (laves in other 
Countries. Hiftory fpeaks of the Numidians, as a 
people, who lived by continual depredations of this 
kind s and in this manner we may probably fuppofe 
Terete* to have been ftolen when a child from Car- 
thmp* and fold to Tereutius the Remem Senator. 

Tut 1 6th is Per/a, the name of a flave in the 
Pity ; here is no Prologue to (hew from whence this 
Comedy was trranflated. 

The i 7th is Rodent, the Cahle, but might more 
properly be called the Happy Shipwreck. This Comedy 
m tranflated from the Greek of Diphilus, as the Pro- 
logue informs us, which is fpoken by the God or 
Conftellation ArSurus ; whole heliacal rifing and 
fetting the Antients reckoned ftormy. 

The i 8th Stichus, a flave's name in the Play. Or 
from the fubjeft, this Comedy may be called the 
Triumphs of Conjugal Love. Here is no Prologue. 

Thk 19th Trinummus, the Hidden Treafurei the 

Prologue 
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Prologue is fpoken in the chara&ers of Luxury and 
Penury, who come to take pofleflion of the extrava- 
gant young man* s houfe, who prodigally fqutnden 
away all his father had left him daring his abfence. 
This Comedy is translated from Pbilemtn the Graft 
comic an elegiac Poet, 

The 20th and laft is Truculent us y the CbrrL 
This is one of thofe Plays for which, according to 
Cicero, Plautus exprefled the moft value. The uort 
Prologue to it, gives no account from whence PUmtn 
took it, though it is clear enough, that as they are ill 
Greek fubjeels, he translated this as well as the reft, 
from the Greek comic Poets. 

Having thus taken a brief and general view of 
Plautus" $ Plays, as far as his own Works could di- 
rect us, we mould now enter into Particulars, and 
examine the Plot and conduct of his Drama in fomo 
one of his Comedies j and then fet it as it were ia 
parallel with one of Terete***, thereby to enable the 
Reader to form a judgment of their Abilities. in tab 
moft efiential part of Dramatic Poetry. Tbpogkwt 
are not fo well able to judge of Pbattms't or ftrjawr'a 
diligence or negled in this refpeel, fince we kite aof 
the Greek Plays extant that they tranflated, ami fil 
not knowing what they 'took from, or what they 
altered in them, we can but imperfectly detemint 
whether they altered with more or lefs judgment ia 
this refpedl. Yet, notwithstanding this impediment 
it is hoped the following Examination may be of Amm 
Ufe and Entertainment. 

Examination of the Afinaria of Plautus. 

MY reafon for choofing this Comedy, is not 
becaufe I think it one of the beft, fince it is 
rather the contrary : But if the Drama is regularly 
executed, and the Incidents well prepared, the Rea-. 
der that is not at leifure to examine the reft, may 
fairly prefume they do not fall fhort of it, particu- 
larly fuch, as by the foregoing enquiry appear to have 
been much efteemed by the Antients, and moft of 

them 
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litated by the Moderns. Such are Ampbitn9 9 
ia, Capti*vi t Cajina, Efiduus, Baccbides, M+- 
, Mertttcbmiy Miles Gloriofus, and Rudtns. 
Critics generally agree, that a Dramatic Poem, 

to fucceed, mult have one (imple continued 

the Time not to exceed twelve hours $ that 

idents be well prepared and fpring from the 

That the Dramatis Perfonx would always 

neceflary or probable pretence for being on 
jc, and the fame for going off: That the In- 
setween the Alts be filled, as ferving to carry 
A&ion, and continue it, as much as what is 

the Stage. That the Cataftrophe arife from 

Incidents together, and entirely fatisfy the 
rof the fpectators. Laftly, The Poet muft 

unity of Place, that is, that the Scene muft 
hifted nor changed throughout the Play, 
allowed, PI out us has not beenfo fcrupuloufly 

never to tranfgrefs any of thefe Rules. But 
Ihder has proved, that the Poet has obferved 
U in Amfbitryo, Epidtcus, and RmJew. It 
e no hard matter to (hew the fame of some 
reft* But to begin with the Examination of 
taria. The fubjecl is the trick put upon a 
it dealt in Apes, to get the money he brought 
nent for fome he had bought, to employ it 
ying the pleafures of a wild young fellow, 
cidents are the excluiion of this young fellow 
1 miftrefs's houfe, for want of money ; hit 

loving the fame woman : the troublefome 
erious temper of his mother, who on account 
;reat fortune (he brought, governs the whole 
the abfence of her principal flave to whom 
ney was due, which the dealer in Affes 

; and laftly, the mortification of a rival, who 
ifcovers the cheat. 

Time does not exceed eight hours; beginning 
ttle before noon, to give the dealer time to 
)m the Country ; and it ends before night, 
faid, (Sc. 2. Aft 4.) that the Entertainment, 

in 
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in which the Cataftrophe happens, is to be given by 
day-light. The Place muft be fuppofed an open 
Place near the old man's and the curtezan's houfei, 
with this difference, that the latter fhould be fronting, 
and at the lower end of the ftage. I muft begin by 
obferving, that the moral of this and fome other of 
Plautus** Comedies is abominable, though the fob- 
jett of many of our EngUJb Comedies that are mock 
efteem'd, refemble it too much. Perhaps the igno- 
rance of the Antients may deferve our pity, but what 
excufe can we plead for the Immorality of our Stage? 

A8 \. Sc. 1 . opens with Dtmenetus, the old Gen- 
tleman and his fervant Libanus. They may be fup- 
pofed to have been talking together before they cane 
on the Stage. The man is uneaiy,and fears his mailer 
is going to fend him to work in the mill, perhaps for 
fome fault he had done, which makes him very carneft 
to find out what the old Gentleman would be at; it 
lad Demcnetus rids Libanus of his fears, by telling 
him he knows his ion's Intrigues, and intend of bla- 
ming him, is willing to pnomote them, To hide his 
own fcandalous deiign, he pretends the fondness of a 
father, is the reafonof this complaiiance. Haying thus 
fecured Libanut % and given him leave to get the money 
his fon wanted, where he could, they ieparate. 

Sc. 2. Argyrippus, the old man's fon, who was 
forbid the Curtezan's houfe for want of money, 
comes on the Stage lamenting hit misfortune. He 
complains bitterly of the old Baud her mother, and 
of the Curtezan, and refolves to be revenged. But 
love foon helps him to excufes for the daughter, fo 
that he is determined to wreck his whole vengeance 
on the Mother. As he is in this refolution, he feci 
the Baud coming out of her houfe, and refolves to 
{peak to her. 

Sc. 3. Their Converfation (hews the pernicioui 
maxims of thofe creatures. It ends by making up 
the quarrel, upon condition, that for a fum of money 
Argyripput (hall have the Curtezan to himfelf for s 
year. Upon this, Argyrippm goes to get the money 

oa 
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at any terms ; and this makes the Interval between 
the firft and fecond Aft. Befides, Libanus, infteadof 
taking for the money, as he was ordered, had fallen 
•Ueep ; and the dealer in Affes comes and enquires for 
DtwuuHms, bat not finding him, goes to the public 
laths, waiting for his return. 

AS 2. Sc. 1. Libanus opens the fcene ; waking in 
a furpriee, he recolle&s what he had to do : Whilft 
he is Preparing to undertake it, he fees Leonida, ano- 
ther fervent of the family coming in a hurry, and 
almoft oat of breath : he fleps a little afide, not to be 
diftoverd by the- other who advances. 

Sc. 2. After having told the reafon of his coming* 
Libanus appears. Leonida informs hip, that Che 
dealer was arrived, who brought the money in pay* 
meat for the Afles. How the man aflced him which 
was the matter's houfe ; that he had made the dealer 
believe he was theBaily, to whom he was to pay the 
money, but that the other would not give into the 
bite : Whilft thefe two fervants are conialting how to 
trick him, they fee the man coming. Leonida, to 
make ' fore work, runs to give his matter Demenetus 
notice of it, and Libanus comes forward to give the 
man no room to miftruft any thing. 

Sc. 3. The dealer opens the Scene, and knocks at 
Demenetus % % door. Libanus comes and amuies him 
till Leonida appears, who counterfeiting Saurea f the 

Eincipal (lave, who had authority over the other 
ves, and this begins the 4th Scene. 
Sc. 4. Leonida coming up to Libanus* begins to 
reprimand him for having neglected to obey fome 
orders he pretends to have given him, without feem- 
Ing to take any notice of the dealer. After having 
made fport in this manner a while, he makes as if he 
juft perceived the dealer in Affes, and afks his bufinefs. 
Being informed, it was to pay the price of fome 
Afles that had been fold him, Leonida tells the man he 
may pay him. The other refufes it, faying, he does 
not know him, and that he will not pay him without 
D$memt*s\ order. Thus ends the fecond Alt. Du- 
ring 
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ring the Interval they find Demtnetms, by whofe di- 
rection the man pays Ltonida the money. 

A3 3 . & . i . CUareta, and PbiUnium, her daogh- 
ter, begin this Ad; the mother reproaches her 
daughter for having fo little regard to her inftructions. 
And (he, who really loves Argyrippus, cannot rcfofo 
to refufe to fee him, as her mother would have her 
do, becaufe he has got no money. Their converfation 
makes the firft fee Be. The fecond (Sc. 2.) is made 
by Leonida and Libanus, who make the mi elves merry 
with the account they give of their bubbling the 
dealer in Afles of his money. Whilft they are in the 
height of their joy, they perceive Argyripput juft 
coming out of his miitrefs's houfe with her, ami 
both in tears. They liilen fome time to learn the 
caufe of their forrow, and after having been witnefles 
to their mutual tendernefs at parting, they come up 
to them [Sc. 3.) to give Argyripput the good news of 
their having got him the money he wanted. But the 
rogues fool with him for a while before they give him 
the money. At length they give it him, upon con- 
dition that his father (hall be in company with Philc 
nium that night. And thus ends the 3d Scene and 3d 
Ad. The Interval is filled up by Leonida, who is fent 
by Ar$yrippui to invite his father to fup with him and 
his miftreis. 

Afl 4. Scene 1 . The 4th k€t opens with Diabolui 
Argyrippus^ rival, and a Parafite with him. Diabolus % 
to improve the opportunity of his rival's difgrace, had 
agreed with CUareta for a certain fum, to have her 
daughter a year, on certain conditions drawn up in 
writing. He had given the Parafite this commiflion, 
who is now come, and reads him the Articles, which 
Diabolus approves, and they go out together to make 
the mother fign them. Here feems to be a Scene 
wanting, for Diabolus returns [Scene 2.) immediately 
with the Parafite, in a great fury a gain A: Dcmenetus 
and his fon, though he does not feem to have had time 
to be informed how Argyrippus had made up his af- 
fairs with his railtrcfs. However, he threatens tt go 
3 and 
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and give Deme*etw*s wife notice of his fcandalous 
conduct, bat the Parafite perfuades him to let him go 
on that errand. Thus ends the 4th Act. 

The Interval is filled up by the Parafite* s giving 
Jrttmona notice of her hufband's management, and 
her getting ready to go and furpxize Dementi us with 
her ton Argyrtpfuj and Pbilenium. 

J&$. Scent 1 . The Scene opens and reprefcots the 
three laft named perfons at the bottom of the Stage, 
juft going to fupper, and in the height of joy. But, 
unluckily for them, the Parafite brings in Artematut 9 
who (lands a little afide to obfeive her huiband. Sc. 2. 
At laft, the comes in tranfported with anger, and 
having called him all to naught, foon obliges him to 
quit the company, and- go off the Stage* Then the 
Actors, when the Play is ended, come forward together 
and laugh with the audience at what had patted, which 
they are far from difepproving. Nothing can be 
more immoral than this concluhon. But indeed, the 
heathens, in their practice efpecially, had little regard 
to chaftity, where their leudnefs did not difturb the 
public peace. Fornication of all kinds, unlefs with 
citizens, was publicly tolerated, and that in the raoft 
infamous degree, as we fee from the example before 
ns. But that it would be wrong to argue from rhefe 
abates of the ftage againft all dramatic entertainment* 
in general, has been already (hewn. 

As for Terence's Plays, they are generally fo well 
known, that a fhorter examination of the Andrian 
(which I choofe as moll regular in the Drama) will 
be fufficient, without dwelling upon the minute in- 
cidents of every fcene, as we did in Plautia* Afina- 
ria, becaufe it is lefs known and read. Donatus, and 
the old critics, were content to divide the whole 
Play into three parts, which they called Protafis, Epi- 
tmfisy and Cataflropbe, and thus explain. 

Protafij, is the hrH Act, the beginning or opening 
of the Play. 

Lpit*fes % is the progrefs, and as it were the whole 
procefs of the various errors and perplexities of the 
fubject as it is carrying on. Cataftropbe, 
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CaiaftfQfhf* it the turn, the un rave 11 htg and dear- 
ing op of all difficulties, by a thorough diJcoreir, 
which conclude* the Flay. 

(Preta/u.) Pemfinlut was in low with G^sreriat, 
who was fuppofed to be a (banger at Jf^wii what 
the fecne lieu, and filler to CsVr^Sr a CtarteaaJi of A* 
a^ei, bat latdy deceased at Jr&«*r. He had glvea 
Gfycrnvm hit word that he woold marry her, an tht 
intrigue wis gone fo far bet ween thetu, dial {he ww 
w^tii child by him, Stma being informed of hit foa'i 
pai&cm for thu itranger, in order 10 break o€ the en- 
gagement, pretends a dcugrt of marrying him fpecdirr, 
and dciires he would (hew hrs obedience by accepting 
of the wife he would choofc for htm. Ftmpbif**, 
whofinccrcly honoured his rathe*, anil pa&oratfty 
loved Gifttrrum, waft in the grcateft dijlrei* ho* te 
behave on tbin occafion* Hit flave ftw$u f who lad 
overheard the old gentleman 1 * ftum plot, advises ai* 
young mailer to promife hia rather an entire obeci* 
ence t from whence be could apprehend no danger, 
face it was only a counterfeit marriage. The inter, 
though with fomc iehilLin.ee, is periuadod to do f© # 
and promifei to marry the per ion hi* father Jhtold 
please co chooie him* 

{Bf*t*fo ) In the mean time this marriage 
Pamphiiui begin to be talked of abroad, fo that fi'. 
cirium came to hear of it, and through the videm 
of her grief at the news, being near her time, fails 
in labour, and is delivered of a boy. Smm, now he 
had got his Son's content, which was above his 
pcdaiiag, began fcrioufly to think of marrying h 
in earned t and accordingly breaks the natter to h 
friend Chrtma, who readily accepts the on 
marrying his daughter PMtmtw to ftut/bf/W. 
lovers attains now kerned defpe rate i he fold const 
and his father was for battening the weddings U[ 
this, [>avui t whofe indifcrect zeal had biueght 
rrtsitcr into thefc perplexities, cndeavoitrt lo tk 
Ckrmt$ from the marriage t giving him to u 
that Pumphtim was in love already with 
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perfon, by whom he had a fon, which was true. This 
stratagem partly fucceeds and makes Cbr ernes hefitate. 

(Cataftropbe ) But Simo fo earneltly prelTcs him to 
give his daughter, that at laft all his fcruplcs are re- 
moved, and Pampbilus finds himfelf as much embar- 
ra/Ted as before ; when luckily Ctito, a ftranger of 
Anitas* comes to Athens, as being next heir to Chry* 
jbthe Curtezan lately deccafed, the reputed fiitcr of 
Giycenum. Simo at firft fuppofes him fuborncd by his 
fon to interrupt the marriage ; but at length Crito 
discovers to Cbremts and him, that Glycerium was 
not related to Cbryfis, but really a daughter of Ckrc- 
mes, whom he had for many years looked upon as 
loft. Pkihtmcna is married to her flril lover Cbmrinus* 
whofe character is a foil to the merit of his friend 
Pampbi/nj, as the dulnefs of his man Byrrbia fets oil* 
Dervnit fubtilty and contrivances. 

Br thisfketch the reader will be inclined to judge, 
that the turn of Plautus's PJays is more to ridicule, 
and hi moor, as that of Terence's is to politenefs, and 
ta move the affections: and whoever. could happily- 
nnite the genius of thefe two, would be able to write 
a com pleat Comedy ; which, as being concerned to 
reprefent the paflages of common life, has, by a 
wrong and halty judgment, often been prefumed to 
bean eafy tafk for a Poet of common abilities. But 
Burma was 'long Once of another opinion, for the 
fame reafon that pcrfons of lefs reflection judged it 
fo eafy, namely, becaufc it it only convc riant with 
the occurrences of common life ; for this not only 
makes it much eafier for the generality to judge if a 
character is well exprcflrd, if the dialogue is natural 
and well turned, and the plot well laid and happily 
executed ; but makes every perfon expect to find 
more perfection in the whole performance than is 
generally in the power of molt writers to give it. 
From this* great miitake of ours, we arc as liberal o£ 
our cenfure as fparingof applaufe, and condemn every 
error, which we think might have been mended with 
fo little trouble to the Poet. 

Vol. II. M Creditor; 
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Creditor, ex medio quia res arcejfit, habere. 
Sudor is minimum ; fed habit Co media tanto 
Plus oner is y quant o veni* minus 

Epift. ad August, ver. 168. 
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TErbnce was born in the year of Rome 
560, about nine years before the death of 
Plautus, eight years after the end of the fe- 
cond Punic war, when learning began to flourilh a- 
mong the Romans. They had now fubdued though 
not deftroyed Carthage, and by the overthrow of 
the Macedonian Kingdom had partly conquered Grace. 
This was the Hate of affairs about the time of Te- 
rence's captivity : fo that the politer arts and fci- 
ences began to meet with encouragement, and Pau/us 
JEmiltus, who was a friend to them, fet a noble ex- 
ample to the other Patricians by the liberal education 
he gave his children, which Plutarch particularly 
mentions in his life. 

Whbther Terekce was of mean or noble pa- 
rentage, whether an African in general, or a Cartha- 
ginian, is uncertain; though it fcemi more likely 
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he might be a Carthaginian of a good family, and) 
made captive in the wars the Carthaginians continually 
had with the Numidiam and other neighbouring na- 
tions. The Romans fent their deputies at three dif- 
ferent times to compofe thefe differences between 
the Numidians and Carthaginians $ at one of which 
It it mod likely fome of them might purchaie our 
Author among the other flaves that were fold. He 
fell into the hands of a generous mailer, Terentiuf 
Luc anus > a Roman Senator, who was fo taken with 
the early marks he difcovered in his young (lave of a 
bright genius, that he gave him the advantage of a' 
good education to improve it ; and foon after, by 
giving him his liberty, put him in a way of railing 
his fortune by it. 

His merit foon recommended him to the ac- 
quaintance and familiarity of the chief Nobility ; and 
particularly to the friendflup of Scipio jfcmilianus % 
ton Qf the aforefaid P. JEmilius, and adopted by the 
fon of the elder Scipio Africanus. This nobleman 
was about nine years younger than our Author, but 
he had bravely diftinguiihed himfclf in the wars at 
ferenteen years of age, and we have already obferv'd 
above, how well his father brought him up. He .was 
the hero of the age, and compleated the detfruclion of 
Carthage fo m e years after T b r e n c e ' s death . Lalius, 
fan of the great La It us, fo intimate with the elder 
jffrieanus, was as intimate with the younger Scipif 
and our author ; whofe enemies were glad to give 
out that his Plays were compofed by thefe noblemen, 
in order to leffen his growing credit. Furius was 
another of Terence's Patrons, but his merit is lefs 
known i though he is mentioned by Terence's 
enemies as one of the grcateit men in Rome. In his 
Prologue to the Me/phi, Terence does not fo 
much as offer to refute the calumny ; but Suetonius 
obferves it was done to pay his court to thofe great 
men, who perhaps might not be difpleafcd at the 
report ; and indeed in the Prologue to the Heau~ 
fntimorumtnos, Terence defired the audience not 
M 2 to 
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to credit the flanderous reports of his brother writers: 

Ne plus iniquum pojjit, quam aquiim, oral to. 

Suetonius adds a (lory of Cornelius Nepos to this 
purpofe. '• That the firft of March, whicji was the 
" feaftof the Roman Ladies, Lalius being defired by 
" his wife to fup a little fooner than ordinary, he 
<* prayed her not to difturb him ; and that coming 
•« very late to fupper that night, he faid he had never 
u compofed any thing with more pleafure nor fuc- 
•• eels ; and being a Iked by the company what it 
" was, he repeated fome verfes out of the 3d Scene 
" of the 4 th Aft of the Self Tor mentor.^ All Com- 
mentators are agreed, that thefe verfes are extremely 
fine. This report did not leflen after our Author's 
death ; for V*lgius> a Poet contemporary with Horace, 
fays as much in pofitive terms ; 

H<e, qua? voeantur Tabula*, eujusfunt ? 
Non Las, qui jura populis t recenfens dabat 
Honor e fummo ajfeclus fecit Fabulas? 

The Plays however were certainly Terence's ; not 
but that thofe gentlemen might be diverted fome times 
by compofing fome Scenes for a Poet, whom they fo 
familiarly converfed with. 

Th e Andrian does not feem to have been Te- 
r face's firft piece; the very Prologue to the Play 
ieems to intimate the contrary, and the circuraftancei 
Suetonius mentions about Terence's reading it firft 
to the Poet Ca?cilius t prove the Andrian not to be 
the firft piece, and that Suetonius has miilakcn the 
name of the Play ; for Carcilius died two years before 
the Andrian was brought on the Stage. Foffsus there- 
fore pretends to corredl the words of Suetonius* 
and inftead of C&cilius reads Aciliui 9 who was one 
of the JEdiles : but there is no likelihood or this, it 
being abfurd to fuppofe the JEdiles would take the 
trouble to examine a Play privately firft, fince they 
had it always acled before them, before it was brought 
cm die Stage. Cacilius was the beft Poet of the age, 

and 
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and Segeditus has given him the preference to all the 
comic Poets. Horace makes him excel in the dignity 
of his fentiments, and Varro in the difpofition of his 
fubjecl. He was near four (core when our Poet of- 
fered his firft Play; and being unacquainted with 
Terence, it is faid, that when he waited on him 
by the ufcdiks order, who had defired to have &?- 
r/Zfii/'s judgment before he received the Play, the 
old gentleman being at table, bid our young author 
take a (tool and begin to read it to him. It is obferv'd 
by Suetonius, that Terence's drefs was but mean, 
fa that his outfide did not much recommend him. 
But he had not gone through the firft Scene, when 
C*ciliut invited him to fit at table with him, defer- 
ring the reading of the reft of the Play 'till after fup- 
per. This was a proof of Terence's merit, and 
C<ecilius\ good difcernment and generofuy. When 
be had heard the Play read throughout, he was 
charmed with the beauties of it, and commended the 
author as he deferved, With this advantage and 
approbation did Terence's firft Play appear on the 
ftage, when Terence could not be twenty-five ; for 
the Andrian was acted when he was but twenty- ieven 
years of age, 1 66 years before Ch r ist • The Hecyra 
was acted the year following ; the Self-Tormentor, 
Heautontimorumenos, two years after that: The'£a- 
mub, two years after the other : The Pbormio, the 
latter end of the fame year ; and the vear afterwards 
the Adelpbi or Brothers was acted, before Chrift 160, 
when Terence was thirty-three years of age. 

After this Terence went into Greece^ where he flaid 
about a year, in order as it is thought to colleft Tome of 
Menander's?hys. He fell fick on his return from thence, 
and died at fca according to fome, others fay it was at 
Stympbalis a town in Arcadia, whither he put back 
from fca, before he was quite thirty five years of age. 

According to this account, we cannot have 
loft above one or two of Terence's Plays : for it is ridi- 
culous to credit what Suetonius reports from one Con* 
fentius, an antient Author, of whom we find no men- 
M 3 tion 
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tion clfewhere, that linnet was returning with above 
an hundred of Menawdtr\ Plays, which he had tran- 
sited, but that he loll them by (hipwreck, and that 
he died of grief for this lofs. 

Terence was of a middle fize, very (lender, and of a 
dark completion. He was married and left a daugh- 
ter behind him, who was afterwards married to a Ro- 
man Knight. Terence left her a houfe and gardens on 
the slppian Way, near the Villa Mar/is, So that it feems 
very llrangc his enemies mould give out that he died 
very poor. The friend (hip of tnofe great men he to 
much converted with, mull have p*ocured him fome 
advantages. 1 le received 8oco Sellerces for his Eunucb 
the full time it was acted ; and was no doubt well paid 
for the reft: for it appears from the Prologue to the 
Htcya or Step- mother, that the Poets ufed to be paid 
cvciy time their Play was acled, and that the jEdilet 
employed the principal Actor or Head of the Compa* 
uy to agree with the author about the price. At this 
rate Terence mull have made a hand fome fortune before 
he died ; for moll of his Plays were acted more than 
c nee in his life time. The Uecyra we have been freak- 
ing of was brought twice upon the Stage and interrupt 
red, fo that not above one Act had been reprefented. 
'J he Poet here fufFcred in his reputation, but his purfe 
wis the better for it, as he fays himfelf in the firft 
Piolnguc, and in the fecond Prologue, fpoken when it 
was bi ought the third time on the Stage; AmbMut 
'iu'P'ih alter h-iving in a handfome manner re queried 
the Attention of the Audience, defircs for li is fake 
iluy would heir the Pl:iy out; hinting as if he were 
ready to reiruburfe the Mngiliratc the money he had 
p.iid the Port, in cafe the Piece did not take; which 
in nib reasonable, f nee the Abides put chafed it on hii 
judgment, and at a price agreed on between the Poet 
and him, the chief Actor. 'J he Eunuch was ailed 
twLe in uiv: k\:iv. 

Wk are now come to confider him more particular- 
ly with rtfju'cl to Ins Plays that are extant, and his 
lluuctcr 4* a Dramatic Writer. It weic endlefs to 

mention 
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Mention tke Teftimoniesof the antic nts in his favour, 
Of the many fine things faid of him by modern Com- 
mentators and Critics. His chief excellency confide 
In thefe three points : The beauty of his characters, 
the politenefs of his dialogue, and the regularity of 
lib fcene. I (hall not infift on a particular comparifon 
between him and Plaufn*, which we have done already 
In the Life of that Poet. The fab thing wherein he 
farpafTes all other comic Poets without exception, is 
the beauty of his Characters ; in which P/uufus has 
Y>ften grofly failed. In Terence, the Characters are 
maintained throughout the whole Play. Varro him- 
felf gives the palm to our Author for the manners. 
In Jrgumntis Cttcilius fo/cit Palmam, in Etbtfin Te- 
rentius. A general knowledge of the world is not 
fafficient to attain this excellency. Yon muft know all 
the fecret tarings that move the foul, and find out 
the progrels of every incident in affecting the mind* 
It is objected, that Terence could not exprefs the pafli- 
ons ftroDgly : But it was not his bafinefs, and Comedy 
b the more difficult on that account, as requiring a 
grater experience of the humours and inclinations of 



Thb manners, according to Jriflot/e, may be ex- 
Jsrefled thefe three ways ; either by defcribing men as 
they are, or making them worfe or better. The former, 
•s leaving lead to fancy, feems mod difficult, and more 
fui table to good Comedy. Tragedy makes men better 
or worfe than they commonly are, as well as Epic 
Poetry. Panegyrick makes them always better, and 
Satire worfe. 

Terence reigns without a rival in this particular, 
that his characters are all extremely natural ; you 
hardly fee a thought or humour drained through the 
Play ; and hereby he fubmits himfelf, as it were, to 
the judgment of every reader in every age. Where 
ridicule is too much affected, you cannot follow nature 
fo well ; you will always compofe an abfurd character 
out of feveral real ones in life. Such a character then 
is a creature of the fancy, and cannot be fo truly en- 
M 4 tertaining 
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tertaining, nor fo improving, though by being more 
ridiculous it will be more diverting for a while, thai 
one drawn after nature. This makes the grand diffe- 
rence between PUutus and Terence, and indeed between 
the middle and new Comedy of the Greeks. 

As to the Difpofition of a Play, in which Terence 
is thought not to excel, I know nothing more perfect 
in that kind than the Andrian. But this does not feem 
to be fo ftrictly neceflary in Comedy as Tragedy, and 
therefore more excufable. As in a picture, you will 
often excufe fome fault in the difpofition of the whole 
defign, provided all the parts are well executed, and 
every particular figure well drawn. 

J>ut Terence is fo far from being faulty in this ref- 
pecl, that I think this regularity of the characters in 
Terence gives him another advantage over writers of 
Plautus'** genius. Wit and Humour pleafe the mind 
as diitinct from the heart or affections ; but every 
c In racier in Terence ir.terefls the reader, and ftirs his 
affections. Terence firft moves, and then pleafes you. 
You feel zWPawplilus's concern in the Andrian, find 
lII his reflections juil, and pity his perplexity. SimQ\ 
narration in the firil fcene of this Play is inimitable; 
and a careful reading of that alone will give the intel- 
ligent reader a more lafling pleafure than the merrieft 
fecne in Plautus ; juft as a fine piece of painting, after 
a good examination, muft pleafe more than the bed 
grotciquo piece can ; though it will not fo immedi- 
ately llrilce a vulgar eye, nor tickle the fancy fo much. 
JNot but that 1 nmit do Plautus that juftice to allow 
that he has often vt:ry fine Scenes of a more fcrious 
kind ; but after ail, hi-,- chief talent was ridicule, and 
TcrtJicc's the propriety of the manners. 

Js his Sentences ag.Jn, Plautus is either too philo- 
sophical or proverbial. Terence is prodigioufly cauti- 
ous in til is refpect, and fuits them fo well to his fub- 
]cc\ by the politenefs of his language, thai they al- 
ways item to rife from the pre font occafion on which 
they are ipoken, and not to have been fought for by 
the Poet. 

No 
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No Comic Writer can be more fcrupulotifly exaft 
than he is, in obfervingthe proper Decorum of the 
ftage. The characters of his Dramatis Perfonae are ne- 
ver, as in P/autus, and other antients, confounded 
with that of the Actor. While P/autus introduces a 
. tedious prologue in the character of Mercury, to let you. 
into the whole fecretof the play, Terence moll artful- 
ly introduces old Simo in the Andrian deliberating with 
his Freed- man Sofia how to manage Pamphi/us, whofe 
Amour with G/ycerium, the Manner of his difcoyering 
it, and the other previous Circumitanees neceflary to 
lead the reader into the defign of the play, are there 
fo delicately introduced and fo clearly related, thatone 
would never fufped Terence intended that fir ft fcene 
onlv to iuform the Audience as far as was requifite to- 
make them underftand the fequel. That other Scene 
again, where Pamfbilus, to allure Myfis that he wilt 
not forfake her Miftrefs, calls to mind the folemn Pro* 
jaife he made Cbryfis on her Death-bed to be as a father, 
gua/dian, and husband to his beloved G/ycerium ; that 
fcene, J fay, is conducted with fuch Addrefs, that it is- 
not 'till after fome reffe&ion that we difcover the Poet's 
art in taking this opportunity of giving the audience, 
who now began to grow uneafy, and miftrufl his Fi- 
delity, the fulled affurance to the contrary. 

These are fome of the mafterly Strokes by which 
our Author exerts bis Talent in the conduit of the 
Drama. We may mid numberlefs Inftances of this- 
kind in every Play of his, wherein he didnot content 
himfelf onty to follow Menander, but often confulted 
his own genius. For he frequently made two plays of 
Menander** into one ; moulding them together into 
one com pleat Comedy. Finding the incidents too* 
few in Alexanders Plays which he imitated, he thought 
it neceflary to fill the fcene with more characters-,, 
which obliged him fome times to make two into one. 
Some Writers jealous of his growing fame, highly 
blamed his conduct herein. Terence, in his prologue 
to the Andrian, pleads guilty to the charge; andjuiti- 
fies what he had done by the necefEty of it, to give the 
M 5 audience: 
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audience a com pleat entertainment ; and by the exam* 
pie of the bed Poets that had preceded him. 

The bell modern timers for the tlage, I think area- 
greed in the uiefulnefs, if not neceffity of an under plot, 
io tiiat I need fay nothing in defence or commendation 
of our author's practice in this particular. So to the £■• 
nucl\ a plot of Te* ence's own invention, he has boldly 
ami judicioufl y added the characters of the captain and 
paralite from the Co/ax, a Play of Memanders. With- 
out this under-plot, which is admirably interwoven 
with the other, every attentive reader mutt perceive the 
play would have been barren of incident', which is now 
th j molt admired of the fix. though perhaps, each has 
i:s ieveral excellencies. Terence has perfectly julkifitd 
himlclf in the Prologue, where he owns the fad as ufu- 
al. " But (lays he) if an author may never borrow a 
■* character of thole who have writ before him, and 
* 4 ; i dipt it to his pur pole, he may as well never write, 
41 fince it would be difficult to find out any character 
•■ that had not been brought on the ftage before. 

Nullum eft jam diclum, quod non fit diclurn prius. 

I can't help taking notice of an odd circumitance, 
that (hews the great liberty every private man took 
in thofi- public entcrt :inmcnts. Lavt ntus whom Terence 
his described as a dull Poet, and a fervile iranflator of 
the Creels, when rhe jEdile having bought the Play^ 
had ordered it to be acted, and had admitted this Poet 
as a fpeclator, he bawled out in the height of the repre- 
frntation, that Terence was a plagiary, and had itolen 
from others the two characters aforefaid. What I 
would obilrve is, that this infolence, tho 1 the Ma- 
gi Urates, who had given the Play thcmfelves, prefidcd 
at the Theatre, is no farther taken notice of in Terence** 
prologue, than as an abfurd piece of ill. nature in La- 
iwius ; nor does Terence fay that the /Ediles thought fit 
to puniili or reprimand him for it, which he would not 
have failed to do, if they had, in a prologue that was 
fpok''n on purpofe to expofe his adverfary's and jufti- 
\y his own conduct to the Public. I ihall not jultify 
iuch a {utterance of fo public a breach of good man- 
ners 
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ners, bat mad, at the fame time, remind the reader* 
if he be cenforioufly difpofed, to confide r how fre- 
quently the Action has been interrupted in our Thea- 
tres by the infolence and riot of the meaneft of the 
audience, when perfons of the firft diftinction, or the) 
fovereign himfelf have been prefent. 

Terence continued his former method in compoiing 
the Heautontimoreumenos, or Self-Tormentor. He therein* 
had an Eye to one of Menander's of the fame name, 
but fupplied the barrennefs of the plot, by doubling; 
the characters ; introducing, inftead of one of each* 
two old fellows, two young men, two miftreffes, and 
. two flaves. Menander's whole play confided in Mene~ 
demus's tormenting himfelf for his ton's abfence, whom* 
he had forced to go into the army, by his fe verity in 
not allowing him the common freedoms of the young, 
fellows of his age. A play with no other incidents 
but what related to Menedemus and his fon, Terence 
rightly judged would be too- barren of entertainment* 
and has accordingly given it a new life by the addition 
of fo mafiy characters co-incident with the main plou 

A Paflage in this Prologue gives me occafion to* 
mention another diftinction the Romans made of their 
Comedies, into Stataria, Motoric and Mixta*. Th$ 
firft was like the Self -Tormentor, with few changes of 
the Scene. The fecond, like the Amphytrio of Plan* 
tus 9 had many changes, and was full of Action. Thd 
lad was, like the Eunuch, a mixture of thefe two. 

The Adelphi, or Brothers, Terence compofed much* 
after the fame method as he had obferved in the 
Meautontimorumenos. To enliven this Play, he trans- 
lated from a Play of Diphilus, a Greek comic Poet,, 
the Characters of a young fellow taking a Curtezan 
by violence from a merchant of flaves. It is eafy to 
fee how many incidents arife from this one through 
the Play, and what a fine opportunity the Poet has 
hence taken to thicken his Plot, and difplay the con- 
trary Characters of the two old Men the Brothers, by 
their behaviour on this occafion. But I have only 
room to fuggeft this hint to the Reader's notice, to 
M 6 do 
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do more would be to deprive him of the pleafure o£ 
the fearch and the fatisfaclion of the difcovery. 

Th b fame detruding old Poet, continued to re- 
proach Terence with his being affifled by Perfons of 
die firlt Quality in compofing his Plays. One would 
have thought our Author had here a fine opportunity 
of retorting upon his adverfary, and (hewing his in- 
confiitency, firil, in faying that perfons of the great eft 
genius had a hand in his Pieces, and then blaming 
them as faulty, or ftolen from others. But Terence 
knew how to keep his temper, and politely appeals 
to the audience, whether fuch a reproach mult not 
rather turn to his praife, that perfons fo diftinguifhed 
by their birth and actions, both at home and abroad, 
fhould condefcend to bear a part with him in compo- 
fing, and treat a man of his low condition with that 
intimacy and friend (hip. 

Terence has left us no account of his manner of 
compofing his Pbormio and Hecyra. They are both, 
imitated from the Greets, and if he had found it ne- 
cefTary, he would have added fome new Characters, 
as his practice was, and he had. declared in the Pro- 
logue to the Brothers^ that he intended to do. 

Wh y he fhould always choofe to imitate the Greeks, 
rather than fometimes lay the Scene at Rome, and 
compofe what the Romans called Togatte Fabul<e, I 
wall not pretend to determine. Perhaps his genius 
was not fo good at invention as improvement. This 
is known to be true not only of particular men, but 
whole nations,, of which I dare name ours as a preg- 
nant example. Though many other nations claim 
precedency for invention, none that I know of will 
conteft our merit in improving every Art we have 
received from them. What Terence might have done, 
had he lived, is uncertain. It is raiher to be admi- 
red, that with all the advantages he might reap by 
imitating the Greeks, he fhould be able to write fix 
fuch finifhed Pieces as are yet extant of his, before 
thirty four years of age, and not a Roman by birth 
neither. I will here add the tcflimony of Velleius 

F at tr cuius* 
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Paitreuks, an Author, whofe good tafle was never 
queftioned. He, declares, that the Roman Dialogue 
and Urbanity attained its full perfection under C?~ 
alius, Terence, and Afranius. Varro indeed gives 
the firft the preference as to the Conduct of the Stage, 
as Horace does in the Sentiments ; but they both allow 
Terence inimitable in the Conduct of the Stage, as 
Varro does in the Characters. In Argumentis Caci*~ 
tius palmam pqfck : In Etbejin lerentius. But I 
would choofe to make Horace my judge in this matter, 
whofe Art mutt extend to the Conduct of the Stage as 
well as to the beauty and propriety of the Characters, 
Vincere Caciltus gravitate Terentius Arte* And Pa~ 
let cuius, —Du Ices La tint hporis facetiae, per Ca> 
cilium, Terentiumque cif Afranium Juppari estate nitu- 
grunt. To conclude thefe observations on- this 
part of Terence's character. His Scene, as the inge- 
nious Mr; Congreve very well obferved, and in one 
Play has particularly endeavoured to imitate him,. 
always proceeds in a regular connection, the perfons 
going on and off for vifible reafons, and to carry on 
the Action of the Play. He has indeed no witty 
saeer chit-chat in thefe Plays of his, nor forfeits his 
audience with Scenes full of repartee, fimile, or grofe 
ribaldry, nor dares abfurdly to fbift his. Scenes from 
©me Country to another, nor has. any lame Chafms in- 
the midll of his Acts, whereby the whole Action is 
for a while at a (land, to be poorly botched up again, 
in the next Scene. If thefe defects are to . be found 
in modem Performances, it is evident,, the cenfure 
muft fall upon the Author's want of genius, and not 
on the nature of a double Plot. Terence having in- 
conteftably proved by his practice, that an Under>- 
plot, if well adjufted, is fo far from deftroying the 
principal defign, that it carries it on with more fpirk 
and vigour, and furnifhes new incidents, without 
which the whole Action would be faint and heavy. 
Should an unfkilful Artift. attempt a Hiftory- piece, 
and commit grofs mi flakes in the grouping and atti- 
tude of his figures,, fo as many of them fhould feenv 

tft 
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to have no Part in the grand defign of the Piece, the 
ConnoifTeurs [ believe would call his abilities io 
queilion, without blaming the Art for his mifcarriages 
in the execution. From what his been obferved, I 
believe the Reader will be inclinable to do our Author 
jail ice, and allow his talent for forming the Charac- 
ters, and conducting the Drama. Which fecond 
point, 1 think, Madam Dacier was too eafy in giv- 
ing up, os if (he miitruited Terence were deficient in 
this refpeft. Though perhaps, Farro and (he meant 
only the laying the Fable or Plan of the Play, and 
in which alone the learned Roman may have given 
Ctccilius the preference. This fir it ground-work in- 
deed is molt efTentinl to the forming a good Tragedy* 
Comedy, whofe fuperftrudture is more light and eafy, 
will bear a (lighter foundation. If therefore Tragedy 
demands invention and elevation, Comedy requires 
more genius, penetration and exaclnefs, and 1 may 
add compafs of underflanding. And here it is we 
may fay, that nature feems to have led Terence by the 
hand ; who, though he was (b compleat a Ma Iter of 
police converfation, and has filled his Comedies with 
io many fine Reflections, yet he fo nicely difcerns the 
bounds of every Character, that all that is faid feems 
juit what became each pcrfon at that time, and in 
thofr circumitances. This is the genius that Horace 
approved of in a Poet to his talle. 
Ut fibi quivis 

Spent idem, fudet multum y fruftraque laboret 

Jul us i<ii v.- Art. Poet. 

Bat our Author's moit undisputed excellency yet re- 
mains to be configured, the Politcnefs of his Dialogue 
the confummaic Kleg.ince and Purity of his Diction. 

The full language of Comedy was very mcui and 
vulgir, and tfie Di.iIo,;ue :is it were ihifVed with 6b« 
fcene Wit .\nd RibulJry. The 1'itiiic.tl Characters of 
ionic Pcrfous ohnoximn to the public did ike, thus 
ir.iblently poinct'd our, made up the lull rude liiHiys 
of the- old Greei Comedy at dibens. 

The R-.mavs grjw nut much acquainted with the 

Grak 
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Greek learning 'till after the reformation of the Athe- 
nian Staae. Menander, the moll polite Greek comic 
Poet, whole pieces were fo admired, that, according 
to Patereu/us, they who followed him in the fame 
way fell fhort of it ; him Terence chofe for his Model* 
having throughly ftudied and improved his Manner ; 
as we have {hewn above. If Terence could not attain 
all his Wit and Humour, as Julius Cafar feems to 
qaeftion, he was confeffedly more chafte and correct. 
Plautus, who was not inferior to Menander in wit 
or humour, we fee fome times gave too much way to 
his genius, and it is a queftion whether he has not 
taken fome of his witticifms as well as good turn* 
from the Greek, whom he aim oil equalled in moft re- 
fpe&s, allowing for the difference of language. The 
Greek being much more capable of turns of all kinds, 
and the genius of the people more gay and lively than 
'that of the Romans, and at the time of Menander*%. 
writing much politer than the Remans ever Were. 

Terence therefore, though a foreigner by birth, was 
by temper and education more truly Roman than* 
Plautus. There is a dignity and gracefulnefs in his 
fentiments, fui table to the gravity of a noble Roman % 
and it may be truly faid of him with refpeel to his- 
language, that like the Graces he is often feen to 
fmile, is ever chearful, but never breaks out into a 
ftrong fit of laughter. His ftrokes of ridicnle are fo- 
finely cxprefled, that a vulgar eye often cannot dif. 
cern them ; upon a clofer view they appear fo juil 
and natural, that we wonder at our own inattention,, 
that could let them efcape our obfervation. 

And indeed the true Attic Wit and Roman Urba- 
nity does not feem fo much to have con ii lied in what 
we now call Turns of Wit and Pleafantry, as in a po- 
lite and elegant propriety of Sentiments and Didion, 
that fometimes glanced upon, but feldom direclly 
aimed at a ftrong Ridicule. Such Plato's writings are 
faid to be : and none that ever read them, will com- 
pare that Philofophcf s Stile and Manner to that of our 
Modern Wits. 

This 
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This happy ftile it was, that made Terence $ jealous 
rivals give out, That Scrpio, L<elius, Furuts, and ci- 
ther the greateft Men of the Age, compofed the 
greater part of thofe Pieces, which he only fathered 
and ufher'd into the world as his own. Thofe Poets 
could never attain the Court language, as the French 
call it. It is here worth our notice, that Terence has 
been found fo entirely free from the African genius 
in h's ftile. The other writers of that part of the 
world, as many as have written in the Roman tongue, 
fome of whom were Men of great parts and learning, 
have d ftinguifhed themfelves by the vicioufnefs of 
their ftile. It abounds in points, is flafhy,fwe! ling, broken 
and impure : witnefs Apuleius, Cape 1 la, and Tertullian. 
Maurus Terentianus is indeed foraething better. 

Hence 1 think it evident, that Terence was made 
a flave very young, and his education wholly Roman, 
fince it is otherwife inconceivable how he mould not 
have fucked in the lead tincture of that corrupt tun 
of thought and expreflion, that fo diftorts the liile of 
thofe elfe eloquent writers. 

I r would be too great a deviation from our fubjedr. 
to enlarge upon the difference of Genius of different 
Nations, which has been in fome meafure attempted 
in the Introdu&ion to the firft Volume: yet thus 
much let me add, that as the language of Athens w 
the only ftandard of a good ftile for many Ages among 
the European Greeks, io none of the Afsatics (gene- 
rally fpeaking) except the Rbodians, could attain to a 
nervous and manly eloquence. 

If I might dare to offer my. opinion of our owi 
comic \vi iters on this occafion, 1 fhould think Mr. 
Congreic^s Plays excel in wit, purity of" ftile, and 
polite language, unlefs the Author of the Carehfi 
H-jjbarJ iliould difpute the firft place with him. 
// i:ht*iy and Farquhar will come next, unlets dis- 
puted by Sir John Vunbrvgh or SkadivelL Mr. Ad* 
Tver's Drummer is beyond any of that kind in our 
language, a -id comes ncireft to the manner of Plautus 
without hL faulu. 

My 
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My chief view in what has been here faidofour 
Poets, is to give the Englijb Reader fome tolerable 
idea of P/autus"s and Terence's flile, which I am a- 
fraid they cannot have from any cranflation extant. 
The flile of an Author, which is often what .charac- 
terizes him moil, is hardeft to exprefs in a tranflation ; 
I had almoft faid impoflible : For when you have done 
all, you can give but a faint refemblance, by making 
him fpeak, as you think he would have exprefTed him- 
felf had he been an Englijhman : For to come nearer, 
would be to make a (civile, that is, a very bad tranf- 
lation. The Genius of Languages are fo very unlike, 
as well as the many cuftoms, and even ways of 
thinking, that arife in different times and nations, 
from Religion, Learning and Government, that we 
ought to make an Author great allowances, who has 
ufed his be ft endeavours to give us a good tranflation 
of an antient writer : though I mult abfolutely con- 
demn the modernizing way of the famous Ablancourt 
who has translated Tacitus % Lucian, and many other 
of the Antients ; but was lo full of his own thoughts, 
that you only read the Frenchman when you think to 
•read the Greek or Roman. You have the polite Ab- 
lancourfi manner, for the grave and fehtentious Ta- 
citus, or the cenforious and fneering Lueian. 

Populo ut placerent quas fecijfet fabulas, was the 
aim of our Poet in the regulation of his Drama, and 
it is unquestionably the true tell of a good Play when 
it has a great run, and pleafes all orders of men. It 
may be defective in what the Critics call the Confuta- 
tion or Fable, may exceed in point of duration of 
time, and fhift the Scene. (too irregularly to confift 
with critical probability; yet all this notwithftanding 
I dare pronounce that a good Play, which with any 
or even all thefe irregularities, has pleafed both Court 
and City, Town and Country. 1 do not fay that an 
attention to the rules of good Critics is amifs ; but I 
will maintain, a Poet may fail in fome or all thefe 
points, and yet if he be true in marking out his 
Characters, juft and ingenious in his Sentiments and 

Dialogue, 
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Dialogue, polite and elegant in his Language, he will 
pleafe in fpi:c of the Critics and their Rules. This 
observation will hold good in Epic as well as Dramatic 
Poetry. Homer, with Bojfus leave, is not only defi- 
cient i-. the Fable of his Poem, which has been ac- 
knowledged by the mod unprejudiced judges, but is 
often ablurd in his Characters: whether the Age he 
wrote in does not carry an excufe with it for this, I 
(hall not difpute, as being out of the prefent queftion: 
Vet the magnificence of his Diction, and the genuine 
beauty of his Sentiments, will make him the object of 
univerfal admiration, as long as a tarte for the politer 
Arts and Languages (hall hit among us. 

It is the fame in Painting : The bed judges obferre 
great fruits in Rubens* Manner and his Defign, betide* 
the abfurdity of his modern DrefTes, and the clumfy 
flcfhinefs of his Figures ; but his colouring is fo ad- 
mirable, which is in Painting what the ftile is in 
Poetry, that with all his faults he Hands in the fore- 
molt rank of Artiits, and takes place of many who 
are his inferiors in Colouring only. 

'Tis this excellency of Diction and Dialogue that 
fcts Terence above all other Comic Writers. PUmm 
had more Wit ; Ccecilius more (kill in laying the Plot 

I own that our Tafte is different from that of the 
Romans in Terence's time. We fhould like his Ele- 
gance, but think him cold and fpiritlefs: yet this 
fimplicity I am perfuaded bed fuited the prevailing 
tnile of his time. There was a gravity in the charac- 
ter and convention of the Romans, to which we are 
flrangers ; but when they were come to the higheft 
pitch of grandeur and magnificence I am perfuaded 
they quitted their amicus fimplicity of character, and 
in compliance with a luxurious court, took up an air 
of Wit and Gaiety, which foon degenerated intoaf- 
fc&ation : Thus we find it began to do in Nero % $ 
time, as appears from the writings of the graveft 
Authors, Seneca, Lucan, Tacitus, ^uintilian in his 
Declamations, and Pliny the younger ; nay, what may 
iccm itrange, fo ilrong was the ill habit, that whilft 

fomc 
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Ibme of thefe great men complained of the decay of 
tree Eloquence, they were themfclves the great ex- 
amples and promoters of it. 

Yet there are fome Points left, wherein oar 
Author feems to have railed molt ; one of which is 
in not making his Chara&crs Roman. The more im- 
mediately we are acquainted with thofe Characters 
that are made the fubjed of Comic Ridicule, the more 
readily do we enter into the humour and fpirit of the 
Play, and confequently receive a more agreeable en- 
tertainment from thence, than foreign characters, 
though thofe of the neighbouring nations, could pof- 
fibly give us. In Terence'* time indeed the Romans 
were no Grangers to the Greek Manners and CuAoms, 
but they were indifputably better acquainted with 
their own. Therefore both Terence and Platans'* 
Plays would have been better relilhed, had they laid 
the Scene at Rome. 

Another deficiency feems to be a want of variety 
of Characters : a raking Son, a griping old Father, a 
tricking Slave, a greedy Strumpet, a pimping Parafite, 
a Daughter expoied or ftolen, and owned in the Ca- 
Uftrophe ; Thefe are the conftant Characters of their 
Comedies, tho' not without fome variation. It may 
be (aid, that their Manners were not arrived to that 
height of luxury, nor had they yet difcovered the 
various arts of life, which time and neceffity have 
fince taught us. fiefides, that inexhaulUble fund of 
Characters, Love was treated in a very different way 
among the Greeks and Romans from what it f 
us. 1 think in general we do the fair fex moi 
now than they did { and Religion has made 
mend men t, outwardly at lead, in our Morals* 
confidcrcd, perhaps that iamenefsof Ch 
makes P/autus's and Terence'* PI 
more excufable than fome have- 
in refpecl to this variety of Ch 
much improved among us, an' 
in any other Nation. The 
vcrnment, and the humour ■ 
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to be two fources of it. Befides, our Comic Writers have 
taught perfons of all degrees from the Prince to the 
Peaiant, to appear agreeably upon the Stage ; but the 
Antients were confined, or kept themfelves within a 
much fmaller compafs, as appears from their . charac- 
ters enumerated above. 

Again, Plautus and Terence, however capable they 
might be of inventing their own Subjects, chofe ra- 
ther to borrow them from the Greek Stage, where 
they knew they had already pleafed.They have both 
given proofs of their judgment in the many additions 
and alterations they made to thefe borrowed Subjects; 
and T doubt not had they lived an Age later, when ail 
Arts were in their full glory at Rome, and the empire 
in its higheft Hate of power and fplendor, they would 
have found fubjects enough at home to furnifh out 
their Scenes, and would have given more life as well 
as variety to their Characters j the fewnefs of which 
was certainly a great cramp to their Genius, which 
has thereby appeared to a difadvantage, in having; fo 
few fubjects to work upon. And this may be fame 
apology for our Poets, who, one would think, would, 
both for their honour and conveniency, hare varied 
their Characters oftener, had it been either agreeable 
to the Audience, or indeed poffiblc to be done in that 
infancy of Arts among them. 
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BESIDES thofc Poets, of whofe Life and 
Writings an account has been given at large, 
there fhould be fome notice taken of fevcral 
both Dramatic and others, who have been efteemed 
by the Antients. Though their Works being now 
chiefly loft, we can form no certain judgment of our 
Qwn concerning them ; yet it is worth our while to 
know their character as far as we find it given by an- 
tient Writers. However, to avoid perplexity, I (hall 
not quote the paflages themfelves, but content my 
fclf with juft mentioning the authority I have for 
what is advanced concerning them. 

Axd there are ibme few Poets, whofe Works tho' 
vet partly extant, I thought hardly deferved a particu- 
lar examination, and therefore left them to be men* 
tioned in this place. 

I have ranged them in the order of time as nearly 
at I could. Only as the Dramatic Writers come firft 
mod of them, I chofe not to interrrupt their Series. 
Such among thefe Poets as have been treated of elfe- 
where, I (hall fay nothing of here, but by way of 
Supplement to the former accounts. 

To begin with Livius Andronicus, I have no- 
thing more to fay of him, than that I find his Tra- 
gedy of Ulyffa was efteemed the bed of all his Works. 

Njevius of Campania publifhed his firft Play fore 
years after L. Andronicus. He was banifhed Romt by 
a faction of the Nobles, and died the fame year, of 
the fecond Punic war, that Scipio parted over into 
Africa, in the Confulfhip of M. Cornelius Cethegus 
and P. Sempr. Tuditanus. 

Ennius of Tarentum wrote many Tragedies, as 
well as Annals and Satires. He furvived Plautus 
fourteen years, and died in the Confulfhip of ^ Mar- 
tiui Pbilippus and Cn. Serv. Carpi o. 

Ponciua 
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Po rc i u s L i c i n i u s Tk o u i. a y or lmhrex % flourifhcd 
about the fame time, and was a celebrated Comic 
Writer. Volcatius Scd/'gitus, in his lift of them, placet 
him in the fouith rank. 

<S7 erit, quod quarto dttur, dabitur Licinio. 

S r at i us, at fir ft a Slave, with his Freedom obtained 
the furnamc of Cercilius % and became a famous Comic 
Writer. He is thought to have been an Infulrimn 
Caul by birth, and a native of Milan. He was an 
intimate friend o\' Evnius y whom he furvived but on* 
year. Cicn-o docs not approve the Liarfhncfs of his 
Stile. SeJigitus places him firit ; 

Orcilio falniam Statio de Comtio. 

And Horace gives him the preference for the gravity 

of his characters ; 

Vincere dreilius gravitate, Tercntius arte, 

Varro is of the fame opinion with Horace. And ViL 
Patt'riulus, L. i. joins him with Trrertce and jlfra- 
mus % whom he reckons the moll excellent Comic 
Wr iters of Rome ; Oulcefque latini le ports facctitt frr 
C.rc ilium, Tt-rentiumque &* sljranium fub pari ntati 
tuturraHt. 

1'acuvius, Enniuis filler's fon, was born the year 
of Rome 533, and 156th Olympiad, according to. 
Eufehius, and gained a great reputation by many ex- 
cellent Tragedies which he wrote, as well as by hi* 
fk ill in Painting, lie publifhed his lall Piece at eighty 
years of age. Some ycais before he died he retired 
to ( lar(ntum. lie is much commended both by Pliny 
the Naturalill, and Cicero, particularly for his Ortflet, 
which was revived and acled with applaufe in the year 
of Rome 624, when ('. Sempr. luditatius, and M. 
slquilius Nrpos were Confuls. Hut the fame Cicero con- 
demns hib Stile. His Works (hewed him a Man of great 
learning, as Horace has obferved, where he like wife 
commends Attius lor his fubiimc Manner ; 

3 mmmmQuftrt 
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auftrt 
P&cmvtu* daiti fumam /**&, Attiu* altu 

This Attiut fucceeded Pacwuius* and was partly hia 
Cotempor3ry 5 for he brought his firft Tragedy on the 
Stage being thirty years old, at the fame time that 
Pamviut wrote his hfl, which was in the year of 
Rome 614, when C. L&lim and Q Ser*vilius Carpfo 
were Confute. The Plays were exhibited by the great 
r\ Lirinius Craffut Muaams, then jfcdile, of whom 
Gtllius remarks, that he excelled in five Particulars, 
being very Rich, of noble Defcent, great Eloquence, 
a profound Lawyer, and High Prieft, or Psntiftx 
Maximum 

At t 1 17 5 was the fonof a Freed- man at ^00**, and 
was born the year of Rome 583, according to Euft- 
hi** w when Martim Pkilippm and Strwifiits Cetpw 
were Confab, and was fent from Rome among others, 
tvhilft he was ^try young, in a Colony to Ptfaurum. 
D t yunmi Brutus Callaicus y who, in I he year of 
Rome 61 6, overcame the Purtuguift and <&&fficiani M 
was a great admirer of this Poet, with whofe verfei 
he adorned the Temple he had built out of the fpoils 
of that war. See V&L Maximum L 8, cap. 14, I 
find no account of Attittfs death, 

Svmmus fpeaks of Attilus, a Comic Writer, 
who is fuppofed to have lived about this time. Cicero 
condemns his Stile, and obferves that he made a bad 
Translation of the Ehilra of Sepfootfes. Lkinius, for 
the hardnefsof his Stile, calls him an Iron Writer, 
bet fays, he had other good qualities which made him 
worth reading ; 

Ftrreum fcriptortm opinor, <verum fcriptorem tame* 

Ut legendas fit. 

And Folcatius Sedigitu* has fet him a degree above 
Terence. Marcus Acuticus was Co temporary with 
Plautus, and a Comic Writer, fome of whofe Pieces 
had been afcribed to P/autus, but by Varro were re- 
Sored to the right Author. Plautii/s, another Comic 
ind Cotemporary Writer, fuftred in the fame manner. 

For 
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For iuch was the fondnefs of the Romans for all P/<w- 
tvs's Plays, that they were ready to afcribe all to him 
that favoured of his manner, unlefs the true Author 
was known. 

But Cneius Aqu i lius, another ComicPoetof the 
fame Age, had afterwards the credit of fathering fame 
of Plautus's Plays, 'till the critical enquiry or Farr$ 
deprived him of it, and afcribed them, to Plant us. 

Ruscius, another Comic Poet, was Co temporary 
with 7 ere nee. 

Turpilius and Trabea lived fome time after 
him. Thefe were all Comic Poets of reputation, 
who are thus ranged by Sedigitus. 

Turpilius fepti mum, Trabea oSia<vum obtinet* 
Nono loco ejje facile facio Lufcium. 

Turpilius lived to a great age, and died about the 
time that Furius Bibaculus was born, at Sinuejffa in 
the 169th Olympiad, according to Eufebius, about 
the year of Ro?ne 049. Alexis and Menander are the 
two Greek Poets he is faid to have imitated. 

C. Tit 1 us, a Roman Knight, flouriftied not many 
years afcer, both at the Bar by his Eloquence, and 
en the Stage by nib Tragedies. 

After him camcAFRANius, his profeffed Admirer 
and Imitator, though in the comic way. But he 
chole Roman fubjects, from whence his Comedies 
were called Togat<c. Horace has obferved his happy 
Imitation of Mcnandcr*% manner ; 

Dicitur Afrani toga conuenijfe Menandro* 

Afranius had fo great a value for Ttrinee % that he 
pronounced him alnioft inimitable, faying, Ttrenti* 
ncn fimilem dices quempiam. Both Quint ilia* and 
Aufonius allow his Excellencies, but jointly lament 
the Lewdnefs and Immorality of his Writings. I think 
it is no proof of Sedigitus's judgment, not to have 
mentioned this polite Writer among his Comic Poets, 
unlefc he put him in another Clafs, becaufe his Co- 
medies were on Roman Subjects. 

Soon 
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1 after him flourilhed Navius, a writer of At* 
Farces, and fame time after him Mummius 
fame way. 

p ONi us Bononiensis islikewife faid to have 
le author of fome Attellane Pieces. He was 
of great wit and elegance, according to Cicero 
tica, and flourilhed about the fame time with 
us. 

ulius C/esar Strabo, who was JEd\\c m 
r of Rome 664, wrote many Tragedies accord- 
Oscero, who obferves, that his ftile was fmooth 
tfing, but wanted ffrength. 
ut the fame time flourifhed Titus Quincti-. 
ta, a comic writer of Plays with Roman chz- 
He died at Rome in the 17 5th Olympiad, 
ing to Eu/ebius. Ttfius the Grammarian fays, 
fumamed Atta from the lamenefs of his feet ; 
:h Horace fecms to allude, where he complains, 
e Patricians would not allow him to examine 
sr Atta t in his Comedies, trod the Stage grace- 
(which ufed to be ftrewed with flowers) he 
that they were offended he ihould prefume to 
the merit of thofe pieces, in which thofe excel- 
lyers Rofcius and JEfopus had acted parts. 

'e necnt crocum fiorefque perambulet AttdS 
\lafe dub item ; c lament periiffe pudorem 
fit pene patres, ea cum reprebendere coner t 

f gravis jEfopus, yute doclut Rofcius egit. 

ponius Secundus was a man of quality, born 
gna. He flouriftied about the year of Rome 
nd was cotemporary with Seneca the Philofo- 
He is faid to have compoied a great many 
lies. Pliny, in the 4th C. of L. 14. of his 
. Hiftory, tells us, that he had written an ac- 
of his life. Pliny the younger relates this 
:able humour of his ; that when he read his 
o a friend, to have his advice, and he propofed 
alterations, or to have fomething omitted, 
the Poet, on the contrary, liked, and had a 
,. II. N mind 
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mind to retain as it was, he pleafantly ufed to i 
appeal to jtbe People. Quint Hi an, who fays h< 
remembers to have feen Secundus, fpeaks of hi 
an excellent critic, and takes notice of a little cc 
vcrfy that happened between him and Stneu 
Philofopher, about the propriety of fome expr< 
of the Poet Attius. This Poet was much belov 
Germanic us, and the loftinefs of his flile got hi; 
furnamc of the Tragic Pindar. 

0*//</ commends Me lissus, the freed-mano 
canas, as a comic writer ; 

Et tua cum Socco Mufa, Meliffe Irvis. 

De Ponto L. 2. El 

Suetonius fays, this Me/i/fas'* Comedies were 
different fort from the Roman Togata Fatal*, 
were called Trabeat*. 

Tu ramus was a tragic Poet of fome reput; 
who flourifhed about the fame time, accord ii 
Ovid 1 

Mufaque Turani tragicis innixa Cotbnrnit* 

Let us now look a little back to fome other 
whom we omitted, whilil we were willing to*pi 
the principal dramatic writers in one view. F< 
attempt a compleat catalogue of (hem or the > 
Poeti, if all defcrve that name who fometim< 
verted them (elves with Poetry, would be a tedic 
well .is a very dull talk. I'ojfius, and fome 01 
have been laborious in thefc Collections, to wh 
mud refer the Reader, that is curious of fuch k 
lcd^e. 

Th e firft of thefc Poets we are now to treat of d 
be Cato the Cen/br 9 were he acknowledged to b 
Author of thofc moral Diftichs which bear his 1 
This is now given up by all the Critics, but ftill 
are divided in their conjectures about the ag 
character of the Author. Some imagine him to 
been a Heathen of the 4th Century, whilft < 
more probably fuppofe it the work of fome Chi 

1 
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writer of the 8th, who, in naming the Book might 
imitate the Antients, who frequently entitled their 
Books by the name of fome great man that had diftin- 

fuifhed himfelf on the fubject which they treated of, 
latOy Cicero, and Lueian, furnifh us with many ex- 
amples of this practice. The Book is well adapted 
Co the capacity of children, for whofe inftru&ion it 
feems intended, and the author was a man of good 
fenfe and -piety at lead, though no Poet. 

Lutatius Catulus prefents himfelf next. He 
was Conful the year of Rome 650, with Marius, when 
both fignalized themfelves in defeating and almoft 
deftroying the Cimbri. Afterwards, in the civil wars 
between Marius and Sylla, Catulus fided with the 
latter, and when Marius, daring Syllai ahfence in 
Afia, affifted by G'mm's faction, had made himfelf 
Matter of Rome, where he profcribed and put to death 
the moft illuftrious men of the State, who had op- 
pofed or not joined with him, Catulus, to avoid his 
fury, having (hat himfelf up in a retired apartment 
which had been lately plaiflered, he was flifled there 
by the flench of the mortar, and the fumes of the 
charcoal fire that had been made to dry the walls. 

"Hi s talent lay at Epigram, of which he publilhed 
many, but his (tile was not fo correct oV elegant as 
that of Catullus, and his verification more irregular. 
His wit was generally admired, which it would have 
deferred better, had he not indulged himfelf in obfcene 
fubjecls fo much. He was an Hi dorian as well as a 
Poet, and wrote the Hiftory of his own Confulfhip, 
which he addrefled to his friend Furius Antias, chat 
is, who was born at Antium. Macrobius, L. 7. Sa- 
turn obferve.% that Virgil has been beholden to this 
Author for many things, which argues that he was a 
good writer for the age he lived in. But what Poems 
he wrote 1 do not find any where mentioned. 

D. Lab br 1 us, a Roman Knight, had gained a great 

Reputation by rm comic Pieces called Mimes, in the 

time of Julius Ctefar ; whom having offended by 

fome of his Railleries, C<efar, in revenge, ordered 

N 2 him, 
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him, to the difgrace of the Equeftrian Order, to 
mount the Stage when he was above fixty years old. 
Labertus very ingeniously complains of this hard (hip 
in a fragment which Macrobius has preferved, L. a. 
Satumal. Labertus died the year after C<rfar*s aflaf- 
fination, and left the glory of this kind of Dramatic 
Poetry to be indifputably enjoyed by Pub li us Syrus, 
whole name mould intimate that he was a Syrian by 
birth, and having been made a flave when young 
and brought to Rente, he there obtained his liberty 
by his merit, and proved fo excellent a writer of 
Mimes, that the Romans preferred them to the beft 
of their own or the Greek Dramatic Writers; 7*- 
lius Co-far firll eftablifhed his reputation, and gave 
him the Prize of Poetry againft his friend Labertus, 
who contended with Syrus for it, who was as yet 
but a young man. He continued to flourifli many 
years under Auguftus, Cajffius Severn was a profefled 
admirer of him, and the two Seneca's (peak of him 
with the higheft encomiums, 3 Controverf. and Efijt. 
8. Many moderns, and particularly the Scaligas, 
have launched out very much in his praife ; they fay 
he ft ripped Greece of all her wit, fine turns, and 
agreeable raillery, and that his Sentences include the 
fubft ance of the Dottrine of the wifeft Philofophers. 
They were extracted from his mimic Pieces fomc 
time under the Antcnines, according to the beft Edi- 
tors. They are generally printed with the Fables of 
Pb rdrus. 

Furius, furnamed of Bibaculus, perhaps from 
his exceilive drinking, was born about the year of 
Rente 650. ^uintilian fays, that he wrote Iambics in 
a very fatirical ft rain, and therefore is cen fared by 
C, nr.uiius Cordus in Tacitus Annal. L. 4. C. 8. II I 
ilandf ring and inve&ive writer. Horace is thought to 
have ridiculed the falfe fublime of his itile, L 2. Sat. 
5. yet, according to Macrobius Satumal. L. 6. C. I. 
Virgil is laid to have imitated him in many places. 

Soon after him flourifhed Rabirius, a Poet of a 
very great character, who is (aid to have written a 

fine 
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fine Poem on the wars between Augujlus and Anthony. 
Sec Velltius Paterculus, L. 2. Ovid L. 4. »//. Eleg. 
Quintilian, L. 10. And Horace names him among 
thofe genius's of the firft rate, whom he dcfired to 
pleafe in his writings. The Critics have not been able 
to colled any fragments of his, fufficieot for us to 
form any judgment of his manner, fo that we can , 
Only conclude from the joint teftimony of his cotem- 
poraries, that he was a fine Critic and a noble Pott, 
magnificence of expreflion being his peculiar character, 
according to Ovid, 

Magnique Rabirius oris. 

Valerius Cato, who flouriftied in Sylla's time, 
is faid by fome Critics to be the Author of a little 
Poem called Dirtt, thn is among the Juvenilia of 
Virgil. He was of Gallic extraction, and had com- 
po«cd fome elegiac Poems under the title of Lydia and 
Diana, to which Suetctiius de Gram, lllufir. is funpo- 
fed to allude, where he calls this Author the Sjrm of 
the Latins, from the enchanting fofcncfi oT hi - iVlufe. 

Corn. Li cini us Calvus, cotemporary with, ar.d 
an intimate friend of Catullus, is reckoned by Cone- 
lius Nepos as one of the beft Poets of the Age. He 
wrote many Elegies and Epigrams*, in the former he 
celebrated his paflion for Quintilia. Cicero gives him 
the character of a very fmart Iambic Writer, with- 
out regard to Party ; for he fpared neither Cxfar nor 
Pompey. Yet tic bore the character of a very good- 
natured man. Sen/ca ihc Rhetorician, and Quintilinn, 
allow him to have been fo excellent an Orator, th.it 
he contended for fome time with Cicero for the pre* 
eminence. He was a man of a low flature, for which 
he is agreeably rallied by Catullus. 

The Works of the-fe noble Poets would have rut 



Fro/'Crtiui takes notice of them as follows : 
lid c ct'itim dot'ii cwftjjii eft f-ngira Calvi, 
Cum itinera rnifcra fuutra i$ui>ili/it€. 

Lib a. El, 2<. 
N 3 nnrably 
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mirably contributed to (hew the progrefs of Poetry 
from Ennius to VirgiL 

Cornificius flour ifhed foon after Calms, and is 
celebrated by Ov/Vfor a good elegiac Writer. And 
Ew'ctius fays, his filler Cornificia was a lady who 
(hewed how capable the fair lex is of converting with 
the Mafes. 

Quintilivs Varus, the Roman General, whofe 
Army was unfortunately cuf in pieces, (for grief of 
which he killed himfelf ) after feveral exploits in Ger- 
man, was one of Virgins firft patrons, and is by him 
celebrated as fuch in his Eclogues: and Julius Scaliger 
thinks him to be the true Author of Etna, a Poem 
that is commonly afcribed to VirgiL This Poem is 
in good Eileem, and the Critics lay even Virgil need 
not blufti to own it. 

The Two Varro's prefent themfelves next to' 
our confederation. Marcus Tbrentius Var- 
ro, the Romany was born the year of Rome 638, and 
died at 89 years of age. His great Learning made 
him the Admiration of his Time, which was the moil 
flouriihing for Arts and Glory that Rome ever knew. 
There arc divers fragments of his works, particularly 
cf his Metiippian Satires, which were Medley? of Prow 
and Vcrfe. Scaliger has likewife collected fome of 
his Epigrams from among the CataleQa of VirgiL la 
general-he feems to have been a much greater Critic 
and Scholar than he was a Poet. He bore many great 
offices, and among the reft was Tribune of the People. 
He was an intimate friend Qf Cicero's, and in the civil 
wars warmly affifted Ponpej, but after his defeat foon 
fubmitted to Car/or 9 who was reconciled to him. 
From hence he applied all his time in the improvement 
of learning i.Ti general, and had the charge of the Greek 
and Lein libraries at Rome. He was above fevenry 
when t Anthony profcribed him: however, he found 
means to efcape and fave his life, but could not fare 
his library, and fome of his works from the fur} of 
the foldiers, which was a great lofs to him and to 
poftcrity . After this dorm was over he peaceably par- 

IttCd 
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faed his ftudies, and in a pailage of his quoted by 
Gef/Jus, L 3, C. 10. Varro fay 3, that being feven~ 
ty eight years old at the time of his writing the book 
which Gellius quotes, he had already eoropofed 490 
volumes. Pliny, L. 39. C. 4. of hit natural Hiftory 
fays, that Varro continued his ftudies, and wrote wheo 
he was 88 years of age. He was 80 when he publifhed 
his books of agriculture, which are yet extant. The 
lofs of his feveral works is doubtlefs one of the great - 
eft which the Commonwealth could ever foffer, this 
excellent man having all the talents as well as opportu- 
Bities requifite to compleat his enquiries, and make 
bis works both infix uttive and entertaining. 

* Vario Atacinu! was born about the 
feme time as Cicero, at a fmall town near Nor bonne. 
Though infinitely inferior to the Roman in learning, he 
was at leaft as good if not a better poet, which perhaps 
has made many Critics confound them. His chief 
Works were a Poem on the war with the Seouani, 3 
people of Gaul i and the Jflronomia, that went under 
the Atme of Plauciaaes the Grammarian. But the 
Arg$$m*i<* in 4 books, was what gained him the 
ereateft reputation, and is commended by ghtintilian. 
And the elder Seneca obfenres, that Virgil hSA fo &ood 
to opinion of this author, that he fomethnes inierted 
bis Verfes in his Works, but with fome corrections, 
to give them more ftrength. Hence we may iaFcjr 
that he was a polite and cafy writer. 

Helvius Cinna, who flourifhed under the 
Triumvirs, is faid to have been author of feveral Poem* 
on jfchilles, Tefepfaj, Xerxes, &c. but his Poem 
named Smyrna got him mod reputation, which is faid 
to have fpared no pains nor time to deferve, having 
been nine years about it. His ftile was nevertheless 
fo obfeure and difficult, that Crajjitius, a Grammarian 

• One of the Two Van ft is reckoned among the bell Elegise 
Poetl by Propertius ; 

Ha c quoque perfeflo ludebat Jafonc Varro w 
Varro Leu cadi a maxima fiamma fua. 

L, 2. El. 25. 
N 4 of 
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of note, wrote a learned Commentary to explain the 
Focm ; which according to the following Epigram, he 
was the only perfon that rightly underftood. 

Uni CraJJitio fe credere Smyrna probavit* 
Definite indoSii connubio banc pet ere. 
Soli Craffitiofe dixit nubere *velle ; 
Intima cui foli notafua ext iter int. 

Augustus and Germanicus were both Poet*; 
The former was fo far from admiring his owncompo- 
fitions, that being afked, what he had done with hb 
J) ax? a Tragedy he had made of that name, bat with 
which he was diflatisfied, he faid pleafantly, Ufpwp- 
am incubuit, he has killed himfelf with a fponge, in- 
timating, that he had rubbed it out of his tablets. 

Germanicus, who was one of the greateft men of 
antiquity, which cod him his life through the jealoofy 
of Tiberius, who had been obliged by Amgmflus to ad- 
opt him for his Succeflbr, had according to ^uintilhm 
and Ovid, a fine genius to Poetry. Germanic*/ C*Jmr % 
Ays the Roman Critic, if he had not been called away 
from the Mufes by the more important cares of Govern- 
ment, might have rivalled the greateft Poets. Never* 
thelefs, where can we find more learning and excel- 
lency in all points than in his juvenile Poems ? but 
who, indeed, better underltood to fing of wars than 
the fame perfon who had behaved fo glorioufly in 
them ? 

V e i) o Albinovanus was a writer of great 
merit in feveral kinds of Poetry. Ovid mentions his 
€ IheJic.i t an epic Poem ; and Seneca commends one on 
an expedition of Germanicus. Martial (peaks in praife 
of his Hpigram?, L. 2. Epigr. 77. and the Critics are 
now aim oil agreed that we have fome of his Elegies yet 
extant, which had been attributed to Ovid. 1 hat on 
the death of Dm/us is reckoned very elegant. 

Though we have no particular account of the Works 

of Calidius, he was certainly a Poet of no mean genius ; 

for Cornelius Nepos, in the life of Jttiats, after having 

obferved, that Catulhs and Lucretius were already 

5 dead, 
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dead, give* this Calidius the preference to all the Poets 
of hi* lime, 

Ca iu8 Asin ivs Pollio had a vtry fublime gentU9 
for Poetry. Horace defcribes him asfuch, Sat 10. L. 
2. and Od. i. L. 2. and Virgil, in his third Eclogue, 
celebrates him as a fine Poet. He excelled in writing 
Tragedies. See Horace, L. 2. Od. 1. and Virgil; 
Eclogue 8 . verfe 6. 

7* mibi/eu magni fuperas jam faxa timavi, 
Sive oram Illy net legis a-quoris ; en ent'unquam 
Jlle dies, mibi cum liceaf tua die ere facia ? 
En erit, ut liceat totum mibi ferre per orbem 
Sola jo p hoc lea tua carmina digna Cothurno ? 
A te principium, tibi dejinet : accifejuffis 
Carmina ccepta tuts, atque banc fine tempora circum 
Inter vicJrices Hederam tibi ferpere Laurus. 
He was alio a fine Orator and a juft Hiftorian. But he 
could never be reconciled to Qcero-'s Eloquence, per- 
haps not only out 0/ Enmity to him but in Friendfhip 
to Marc Anthony \ whom Cicero had fo bitterly inveigh- 
ed againft in his Philippics. He was Conful the year 
of Rome 7 14, and triumphed the year after. Juliu* 
Cafar, fome time before his Death, had made him 
Governour of the farther Provinces of Spaing He 
joined Anthony with two Legions before the Triunu 
virate was eilablifhed v and when the War broke out 
between Anthony and Augufius, he a flitted Luciu* 
Antonius againit Augufius, and was afterwards a 
great Inftrument in making the Peace between them at 
Puteoli. After having triumphed over the Jlfyrians, 
he fpent the remainder of his Days in Italy in Peace : 
but Mill was fo far a Friend to Anthony that though he 
would not join with him, yet neither would he fide 
with Augufius againft him, in regard to the great Ob- 
ligations which he owed him. He lived to Fourfcore, 
and died towards the End of Augufius % Reign, the 
year of Rome 757. 

Caksius Sevkru? of Parma, who was one of the 

Confpirators againtl Car/ar, and the laft that fuffercd 

lor uat AlLfiioation, was a Writer of great Spirit and 

N 5 l'llegancc. 
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Elegance. Horace indeed ridicules his ready vein in 
one place, but in another 'he thinks he makes a fine 
Compliment to his Friend Ttbullus, when lie tells that 
he outdoes even CaJJtus in Elegy : 

Scriber? quad Caffi Farmenfis opufcula viucat. 

He alfo informs as, ihatFarrius, whoa Auguftus had 
fent to put Caffius to death, burnt him in his Study, 
with all his works. Quintilian feems to allow* that 
Cactus's great Excellency lay in his Verification, hot 
oblcrves at the fame time, that if he had lived to finHh 
his Poem on the civil Wars, with the fame Spirit that 
appeared in what was extant of it, he might juftly have 
challenged thefecond Place among the Roman Poets. 
Perhaps he was bufy on this Poem when he was pat to 
Death. He had fided with Brutus and Co^Ewagainft 
Anthony and Auguftus ; Horace, who had done the 
fame, being afterwards driven by neceffity to ton 
Poet, by which he had ingratiated himfelf with A- 
guflus, it was Policy in him to fpeak with Contempt of 
Cajfius, and efpecially fince he employed his Genius to 
celebrate the Exploits of Brutus and Co^uu againft the 
Triumvirs. 

Cornelius Gallvs, born at Frejus in Frauct f 
then called Forum Juliurh, was a perfon of Dhlindioa 
as well as a good Poet. He was the particular Favou- 
rite of Auguftus, who made him Goveraour of Egypt, 
after having conquered it by the Defeat and Death of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, but he was guilty of foci 
enormous Oppreffions and Male- Administration in hit 
Government, that the Senate was obliged to tab 
cognizance of it ; nor could all the Fnendmip aad 
Intereftof Augufius fave Gajlus from being condemned 
to fianifhment, and to lofe his Eftate. He was lb 
grieved at thisDifgrace that he putan end to bis ova 
Life, being about 43 years old. Firgiihz.% comple- 
mented him in many Places. The whole tenth Edogw 
ii on the Subject of his Love to Lycoris, the poetical 
Name of Gailus'% Miihefs, whofe cruel difdain is there 
lamented. He had written four Books of Elegies ea 
1 h* 
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his Amour ; but Shtintilian thinks him not fo foft a* 
libullus or Proper tins. Proper tins commends his- 
Elegies in the following Lines, wherein he alludes to 
his violent Death ; 

£t modo formofa qui mult* Lyeoride G alius r 
Mortmti inferna vulnera lavit aqua. 

L. 2. £1. 25:. 

He ilfo tranflated fome Works of lupboreon, a Greet 
Poet of Chalets, wherein, among other Things, there 
was a particular Account of the Origin of the Giyneeanr 
Oracle of Apollo. On this Occafion, Virgil % in the 
6th Eclogue, defcribing the Son of Silenus, intro- 
duces GaUus as introduced into Pamajfus by one of the 
Mufes, who all receive him with peculiar Honour, and 
the Poet Linus complements him on the above* 
mentioned Poem 1 

7um canit erranttm Permejffi odflumina Galium*. 
Annas in monies ut duxerit una/ororum : 
Vtqui viro Pbatbi Chorus ajfurrexerit omms: 
Ut Linus h*c ills divino carmine paftor* 
Florihus at cue atio erints ornaius amaro r 
Dixerit 1 bos ttii dant Calamos, en accipe t Muflm 
jffcraro cuos ante Seni : qui bus ille folebat 
Cant an do rigidas deducere montibus ornos*. 
His tibi Grynai nemoris dicatur origb : 
Ne quis fit lucuj, quo ft plus iaclet Atollo\ 

Eel. 6. V. 6*. 

Here one would imagine r/VW/infinuatedr, that G*& 
ins had imitated Hefiod, but in the icuh Eclogue Galium 
fays himfelf that he will go and fing the Song he had 
com po fed, or tranflated from the Poet of ChaUis % upon. 
the Pipe of the Cicilian Shepherd, which means Thee* 
€ritm ; and from this we mull conclude, that part of 
thefe Tranflations from Eupborean were in the Buc+. 
nie, or Paltoral Strain, as fome of them, were after 
He/tad's manner. 

Jbo, i*f Cbalddieo qu*efunt mihi eondita Vtrfw 
Qarmina Pajioris Siculi modulabo* wen** 

N 6. A» 
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As for thofe Elegies that have been publifhed under 
his Name, the moll judicious Critics agree they are 
not his, but were written by Maximian, a more mo- 
dern Poet, an obfeure, trifling, loofe Writer, in 
many Places offending againft the common Rules of 
the quantities of Syllables, and often full of Barba- 
rifms : And in fome of them the Poet confefles him- 
felf to be an old Man, which was not Gaj/ws's Cafe, 
who died at 43. But befides thefc Six Elegies, Al- 
dus Manutius met with fome Fragments at Venice that 
were afcribed to G alius, which though written in 
a better Tafte than the former, J of Scaligerhas prov- 
ed to be fpurious. But Manultus was guilty of an* 
other Mi (lake, by confounding this Gatius with Aft* 
rius Gallus, the Son of Pol/19, whom we have men- 
tioned already. Our Gallus died the year of Romi 
7 28, feven years before Virgil. Polfie 1 * Son, Afiniut 
Gallus, was cruelly put to Death by the Emperor 
Tiberius, the year of Rime 7P9. 

Varius and Tucca, intimate Fritnds of Virgil 
and Horace, arc mentioned by the latter in the num- 
ber of gend Poets, and were, with Tome others, 
ccmmilTioned bv Auguftus to revife and pmYMh the 
A\\cid after Virgits death. Varius we find was a 
nobV epic Writer, and Horace has intimated, that he 
w:. . writing a Poem on J grippal exploits, in the 6th 
Ode of Lib 1 . add relied to that brave General of 
Auguftus : 

Set Uteris Vario fort is, 1$ boflium 

Victor t Maroeii carminis alite. 
How much he was beloved by his Prince n testified bf 
the lame Poet in his cpiiUe addrtffed to that Emperor ; 

DileJIi tibi Virgiliut y Var:ufoue poet<c. 
The fame Writer fpeaks of him advamageoufly in 
other Places, and cfpecially in his Art of Poetry, where 
it is to be noted, as well as in the former quotation, 
that he is put next to Virgil. And here thefe two 
fcem to be mentioned as the beft Poets of their time, 
and, as fuch, juftly deferving the higheft regard of 
their Countrymen ; 

%Mii 
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■ — Quid autem 
Cacilio Plant oque da bit Romanus, ademptum 
Vigilio, Varioque? 

The Poet Macer flouriflied about this time : for 
Ovid fpeaks of a Poem of his on the nature and qua- 
lities of Birds, Serpents, and Herbs, which he fays 
Macer, being then very old, had often read to him ; 

S<rpe fuas *uo/ucres legit tnihi grandior */E<vo, 
S>u*aue nocet ferpens, quarjwvat herba % Macer. 

DePonto L. 4. El. 10. 

He alfb wrote a Supplement to Homer, as Quintu* 
Calaber did afterwards in Greek : 

Tu canis teterno quicquid reftabat Homero : 
Ne car cant fumma Troica bella manu. 

DePonto L. 2. EI. 10. 

Ponticus, a Poet cotemporary wirh Macer wrote 
a Poem on the Tbeban war; we know nothing parti- 
cularly of his cha rafter but from his friend Propertius % 
who compares him to Homer : 

Dum tibi Cadmea dicantur, Pontice, Tbebar,, 

Armaque fratertue triftia mi litis? ; 
At que, itafimfsliXy prima contend} 5 Homero, 

iint modi fata tuis mo Hi a car minibus* 

L.i. El.7. 

Ovid has alfo mentioned him as famous for epic 
Poetry, and joins him with Battus an Iambic Poet, 
of whom we have no other knowledge but what 
Ovid has given us, who calls then? his dear companions ; 

Ponticus Heroo, Battus quoque clarus Jam bo, 
Dulcia conviclus membra fuere mei. 

DePonto. L. 2. El. 10. 

The epigrammatic Poet Gbtulicus fiourifhed about 
the fame time, and is mentioned by Martial, where 
he makes an apology for the loofenefs of his Epi- 
grams, and alledges the example of the bell epigram- 
matic Writers. 

Valcius 
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Valuius was a Poet of the fit ft rnlc. Horact 
lus mentioned him among thole excellent Wits, whole 
approbation he deiiud : And "It hull us compare* him. 

to Homer in his Poem to Mtjjulld jEternofro- 

liir non alttr Homer 

Cornm.ius Si virus who ftuuiflicd about the 
fame time with Valgius % was like wile a confidcrable 
Poor, and fome Cities confide! htm as the Author of 
the ~¥.tna % a Poem among the CataleSIa of Virgil. 
He lud ih'o undertaken to write a Poem of the Wars 
in Sicily, probably between .hgufiui and Sextus 
Pompcius, and th ugh he died before he finiihcd it, is 
highly commended for it by Quint ilium. Ovid ad- 
d redes him not only as his Friend, but as a Court 
Favourite and a great Poet— — O vates magnorum 
maxim* regum, and a little lower he adds, 

Fertile pt SI us babes % intrqut Helicona coleutes 
Uberius nulli fro-venit ifia Seges. 

Dc Ponto. L. 4. £1. 2. 

Rabirius flouriihcd under Aug* ft us > and bore 
the Chancier of a very fublimc Poet, which Ovid 
exprcfly mentions, De Ponto. L. 4. El. 16.- *Mttg* 
r.iquc Rabirius oris. The Reader may confult this 
Elegy, where he will mid many other Poets menti- 
oned, with fomctimes a fhoit Character of them, of 
whom, as we have no other Account, I thought it 
would be both dull and tedious barely to name 
them. Rabirius is alio mentioned by Horace as his 
Friend, and a Perfon of excellent Merit. Sguiutilia* 
calls him an Author worth being acquainted with, 
and Velltius Pater cuius fcruples not to place htm next 
to Virgil, L. 2. Hiilor. Rabirius** chief work was 
a Poem on the War between Au^uftus and Amtb$ny > 
I fuppofe the Achat War, a fubjedl which cxercifed 
the Pens of the finell Writers of the Auguftmm Age." 

Sab in us was an Elegiac Poet, cotemporary with. 
Rabirius : According to Ovid, the following Epiftles 
are faid to have been publiflied by him : Vljffis to 
Pent loft, Hyffolitus to Fbtceba, Dtmofho* to Pb)l- 

toy 
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#', y*fi* to Hypfipile, and £a/p$9 to Pbaon, none 
of which are preferved : Thofe that are among Ovid's 
under thefe Titles being efteemed unworthy of him 
and Sabinm. But the general Opinion is, that foxne, 
if not all of the fix following are Sabinus' s, though 
amongft Ovids ; namely, Paris to Helen, Helen to 
Paris, Leander to Hero, Hero to Leander* Acontius 
to Cydippe, and Cydippe to Acontius. Ovid obferves, 
that Sabinus was the Author of fome other Works, 
tyhich he did not live to finifh. 

Quique fuam Tra?zen, imperfeclumque Dierum 
Defer uit coleri morte Sabinus opus. 

DePonto. L.4. El. 16. 

Horace fpeaks very handfomely of his Friend Titius 
Siptimius, a Lyric and Tragic Poet. 

Quid Titiut Romana brevt venturut in ora 9 
Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauftus, 
Faftidire lacui ac rivos aufus aptrtos, 
Ut valet ? Ut meminit nofiri f Fidibu/m Latinis 
Tbebanos apt art modos ftudet au/pice Mufa 
An traiiea defavit & ampullatur in arte f 

L. 1. Epift. 3. 

And what doth Titius, he of growing Fame, 
Who doth not fear to drink of Pindar's Stream* 
Who fcorns known Springs and Lakes, that glori- 
ous He, 
And is he well, and doth he think of me ? 
Doth he, the Mufe propitious, nobly fing, 
And fit to Roman Harps the Tbeban String ? 
Or is he writing Plays, and treads the Stage 
In murd'ring Verfe, and fwells with Tragic Rage f 

Cremk. 

Julius Florus, to whom thisEpifUe isaddrefled, 
bad among other great Qualities, a maflerly Hull in 
Poetry according to Horace, 

Non tibi parvum 
Jftgtm'um, non in cult um eft, nee turpiter birtum, 
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Seu linguam ccufts amis, ftu cwicajura 
Refpondere paras, feu condis omabile carmen, 
Prima feres hedera wiclricis pr<rmia. 

G rati us, of whom we have part of a Poem on 
hunting, is fuppofcd to have been co temporary with 
Ovid, and by him pointed out in the lad Elegy of the 
4th L. dc Ponto. 

Apiaquc venanti Gratius arma dedit. 

The Stile of this Poem is reckoned pure, bat 
without elevation ; he is cenfured by the Critics for 
dwelling too long on Fables, and as he is counted 
much fu peri or to Semeftanus, who has treated the 
fame fuLjecl, fo he is reckoned in all points inferior 
to the Greek Poet Oppiatt, who wrote his Cynegetks 
and llalieutics, under Sever us and Caracaila, to 
w horn he pre fen ted them, and who is faid to have 
rewarded the Poet very magnificently. 

Flavius Alphius Avirus fburifhed under -A- 
gijius and Tiberius, according to Seneca the Rhetori- 
cian, Ccntroverfy the 15th, he was very famous in. 
his youth for his Eloquence; but is thought by 
that Crifc to have enervated the force of his Stile 
in Profe, by applying himlelf to Poetry, in which 
he cid not fuccced to well. Prifcian quotes fome 
Yefies of his out of his Li*ves of iliufiriGus Men, ilk 
two Book in Yerfe: and Tetentianus Mavrus menti- 
on! him for his rloqucncej which was fo great when 
he was very young, that all Rome iollowed him with 
Admiration : but he afterwards negle&td the true 
bent of his genius for Poetry, in which nature feem'd 
not to defign he fhould fucceed. 

C.t- s 1 u s B a s s u s , a Lyric Poet, flouri(hed under the 
Vefpofums. ^hlntilicn places him next to Horace, 
and Ptizy the your.gei has alio commended him for 
hi? happy talent that way. 

Titus Plthon'il*:; Arbiter, though more ce- 
ll brattd for that p»\rt of his works which is in Profc, 
may juflly claim our r.o.ice among the Poets. He 
is an admirable Critic ar.d a polite Writer, yet has 

to ml- time* 
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fometimes fallen into affectation in his Stile, through 
the too great delicacy of his tafte. This makes him 
fometimes trefpafs again ft fome of thofe excellent 
rules, which he has himfelf laid down in different 
parts of his Mtnippian Satire; for that fach it was, 
appears from what we have remaining of it. I fhall 
not enquire into the dcfign of it, as of little impor- 
tance to know, only mud obferve that if, as his ad- 
mirers alledge (who fay he flouriftied in Nero's court, 
being matter of the revels to that Prince) he meant 
to expofe the luxury and debauchery of the court, it 
is ftrange he mould chufc to do it in fuch a manner ; 
for it is notorious that he fpcaks of the moil infamous 
alts of lewdnefs with too great a guft to be thought 
a reformer: 1 fhould rather imagine that he has like- 
wife drawn his own picture among thofe of the other 
debauchees of that court and age. In a word, hit 
Satire is fuch a ftrange medley of virtue and vice, 
that it is fometimes difficult to determine what he 
condemns, or what he approves. He had a great 
genius, and knew very well how to enter mto ertry 
chancier he intended to commend or expofe, and 
is faid by a happy temperature to have joined the 
humour of Plautm to the eloquence of Cicero, out 
of which he has formed a mod lively and elegant Stile-, 
peculiar to himfelf, and hitherto inimitable, in which 
the perfection of the Roman Urbanity is to be difco- 
vered by judicious Readers. His character, and the 
occafion and manner of his death, which were all 
very extraordinary, are finely given us by Tacitus, 
L. 16. Annal. That is Aippofing him to be the very 
perfon there mentioned, which though doubted by 
Liffius and fome other Critics, is now the moft pre- 
vailing opinion. A confidcrable fragment of Petro- 
rtius was pretended to be found at Trau in Dalmatia, 
in the Venetian dominions, by a Phyfician, about the 
middle of the laft century. This occafioned a con- 
trovcrfy among the Critics, of which there is fome 
account in I- fort's voyages who vifited this Phyfician^ 
and faw the manufcript in qucilion. Though Petro-~ 
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nius is generally thought to have been an Epic 
fome maintain he was a Stoic, and have at temp 
prove it from his Works. Sa/mafius and fome 
Critics are of Opinion, that the prefent Frag 
of Petronius are merely Excerpta or Paflages 
fcribed by fome Student, who noted down 
pleafed him bell in the Courfe of his read in j 
Author, and that the Original and entire Copie: 
deftroyed by the rafli Zeal of the Monks, whi< 
been more injurious to the learned World in 
Refpefts, than the feveral Ravages of the bar] 
Nations, or the deftroying Hand of Time : 
Pitronius whether through the Favour of A* 
his own Merit, was fent Proconful to Bit 
where this Man of Pleafure, like another Afr, 
ihewed himfelf capable of the clofeft Applicat 
Bufinefs, and performed all the Duties of ai 
Magistrate : He was afterwards, as Tacitus fays 
fen Conful, perhaps extraordinarily for fome N 
as was ufual, when the Conful died within thi 
7 of his Office, which was never left vacant : J 

J tion this becaufe we do not find his Name i 

;i Lift of the Confuls, and vet the Authority of ! 

»j is unqueftioable, who fays he was ConfuL 

; lame Hiftorian feems to infinuate that he re 

fr the Surname of Arbiter \ becaufe Nero though 

I* of his Voluptuous Pleafures well fancied, that 

not either di reded or approved by Petronius. 
great Favour of Petronius could not fail of 1 
U P Tigtllinus again ft him. That jealous and 
Favourite and Miniftcr of Nerfi refolved to ru 
growing Rival, which by fa'fe Accafations he ef 
Nor was Petronius admitted to make his D< 
J Some of his Slaves were bribed againft him, ai 

reft carried away to Prifon. Petronius havi 
yet uncertain of his Fate) for fome time fta 
Cum<e % for the Emperor was gone into Can 
refolved to put an Kr.d to his Hopes and Feari 
voluntary Death. He opened his Vein*, then 
them again ; at lnteivaLs con veiling with bis F 
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ttot like Seneca y in a fblemn Manner on feriout Sub- 
jects, but in a plcafant and jocofe Way, they repeat- 
ing to him Songs and Verfes upon diverting Subjects, 
fn ihort, he flept, he travelled, rewarded fome and 
punifhed others of his Domeflicks ; afFtding to do all 
the ordinary Offices of Life, that his Death might not 
leem forced but accidental. 

When he made his Will, he did not compliment 
Nero or Tige/linus, or any of the great Men in 
Power, as was then the common Practice, with a 
Legacy; but having defcribed, under the feigned 
Characters of fome vile debauched People, all the in- 
famous Lewdnefs and obfeene pleafures of the Prince, 
feat the Bdok fealed up to Nero; but broke the Seal 
ia Pieces, that no Ufe might be made of it afterwards 
in making Difcovery of the Author. 

Thb manner of his Death had a ftrange Mixture 
of Conftancy and Extravagance, and perhaps not a 
little Affectation/ however Tacitus feems to relate it 
with Applaufe and Admiration. He died the year of 
Rmttiy, and of £%r$/0 65, being as we may fop- 
poft £&& jc Year: old. 

Aruntius Stilla, born at Jpona in the Terri- 
loiy of PaJua, is celebrated both by Statins and 
Martial *s a fine Poet. Statius in the Dedication of 
his SyJv* to Sttila mentions his Elegies, and a Poem 
called Jfttris, but particularly his Poem on the Death 
0/ a favourite Dove, which Martial prefers to that 
celebrated one of Catullus on Lefitf* Sparrow. 

Stella Delicium met Columba, 
Verona bac audiente, die am, 
Vicit maximi f afferent Catulli. 

Stella was a Perfon of great Quality and Fortune 
and bore fome of the greateft Offices in Rome, having 
been Praetor and Duumvir, a civil Magiftrate of great 
Authority and Dignity among the Romans. 

Sent 1 us Augur, is commended by Pliny in his 
Epiftlts, as a good Epigrammatic Writer. He was a 
native of Rome, and Cotempory with him. The 

fame 
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fame Pliny praifes his Friend Spurt na, an i 
Roman, for his happy Talent for Lyric Poet 
does Voconins for his Elegies and Epigrams, J 
ttm$ a Rowan Knight for excelling both in El 
Lyric Poetry ; he is alfo'much praifed by G 

Saleivs Bassus is reckoned by £>uiutil\ 
Number of the btft Epic Poets. He was ar 
Friend of Luc an, and grew afterwards much 
with the Emperor Veftafian. lacitus and / 
tion him with Honour, and^wivWhaa tal 
of his Merit and Poverty. 

Volcatius Sedicitus, flourHhed about 
of the Vef pa/tans % and is commended by 
younger and Gcllius for his Learning. We 
Account of any oiher Work of hi*, thai 
which he makes a Judgment of all the Poet; 
ment of which relating to the Comic Poets 
by Gcllius. 

Aui.us Sfrfnvs a Lyric Poet, is mi 
mended by hlaurus Terentianus, DhmtJes t 
mari id and Martiauus Caftlla. He is fait 
publifhcd feveral Poems, fome cf which sr 
Nonius the Grammarian, and particularly t 
Ruralia : He feems to have lived fometimc 
Stdigitus and Terentianus. 

Some Critics make this Terentianus ' 
rary with Martial, and fuppofe him to be tl 
nor of Syene, whom that Poet mentions, L 
87. He is cited by Pri/cian, Servius, and otr 
marians, among what they call the latei 
] le was old as he informs us in the Preface, 
begun his Poem of Letters, Syllables, Feet 
lures, that is, a Profodia in Verfc: He wa: 
can, according to many Critics, or a Carthe 
birth, but I mould rather think him a nobl 

Sulpitia, the Poetefs, flourifhcd about 
time with Terentianus* We hive but a Frag 
Satire that Hie wrote a gain ft Domitian, who 
a Decree for the Banilhment of the Philofop 
Rome. But from the Invocation it fhould 
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tu Author of many other Poems, and that (he was 
the firit Roman Lady who had taught her Sex to vie 
with the Gretks in Poetry. 

Cat era quin etiam, quot denique tnillia lufi. 
Primaqut Romanai docui contendere Grays, 
Et falibus *variare nrvis conjlanter omitto. 

Her Language is eafy and elegant, and (he Teems to 
hare had a happy 1 alent for Satire. She is mentioned 
by Martial and Sidonius Apollinaris, and is faid to have 
addrcfffd to her hufb.ind who was a Roman Knight, a 
Poem on conjugal Love. She was certainly a Lady of 
a bright Genius, and the Learned World have reafon 
to lament the Lofs of her Works. 

Marullus, a Writer of Mimes, diitinguiflied him- 
ielf by his fine Genius under Marcus Antoninus the 
Philosopher, and was remarkable for making his Re* 
flections with fuch Liberty, that he (pared no Cha* 
ra&er of Vice or Folly that he met with in thofe of 
.the firft Rank. As a particular Inttance of this, it is 
faid. That in the following Verfe he exprtfly named 
the Emprefs Fauflina\ Gallant to the whole Audience; 

Hie jam tibi dixi Tertullus dicitur. 

His works are all loft. He had the Character of a 
very ftrong and elegant Writer, and is often quoted 
by Se ruins the Grammarian. 

We meet with no Poets of any Note in the Interval 
between Antoninus Pbihfopbus and Caracal/a, unlets 
we take Palladius to have lived in this Interval: 
He has compofed a Poem on the Grafting of Trees, 
which he has executed with fome Spirit, but we can 
find no further Account of him. 

Q^Serenus Sammonicus was a celebrated Phyfi- 
cian as well as a Poet, under Caraca//a t who killed him 
in a Paflion one Day as he fate at Table with him, but 
upon what Provocation is uncertain. He is faid to 
have publifhed manyTreatifes and Poems, but all that 
remains of his now is a Poem on Medicines, and this 
by fomc Critics, has been attributed rather to his Son 

Sammo* 
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Sammonicus, who wit Preceptor to the younger 
Gordiam, and was poflefied of a fine Library which hit 
Father had begun to colled. The Stile of this Poem 
of Sammoniau is low and dull, but the Expreffiontaie 
juft, and the Language pure. 

C a l p h u r n i u s, a Bucolic Poet of Sicily, flourifced 
under the Emperors Carinas and Numerianas. There 
are feven of his Eclogues addrefled to Nemefiaaus, i 
Man of Quality, and his Patron, and a fellow Poet 
Some of the Critics have not fcrupled to give GsA 
fhumius the next place to Firtil among the Paftoial 
Writers ; and Fontenelle, in his fine Difconrfe 01 
Pailoral Poetry, feems to join with them. 

Nemesianus, abovementioned, was likewifc I 
Writer of Eclogues, of which there are Four extant, 
which are not in fo good aTafte, being neither fo wdl 
conducted, nor in fo lovely a Stile as thofe of Calpbar. 
nims. But his Poem on hunting gained him more 
Reputation, though it is not in fo pure a Stile at that of 
Gretian. Such was the Eiteem of this Poem in the&a 
and 9th Centuries, that it was publickly read in the 
Schools under the Emperor Charles the Great, a*4 
fome of his Succeflbrs. But I fear this may reafoaabry 
be taken as an Argument of the badTafte of the Age, 
at leaft as much as of the Excellency of this Poem of 
Nemefianus. 

Rufus Festus Avibnus flouri(hed under 72nt 
ftus the Great, and was partly Cotemporary with CUm- 
dian. He has made an elegant Tranflation of tat 
Phenomena of Aratns y and the Periegefo, or Geogra- 
phical Defer iption of the World of Dionyfius. He lift 
turned fome Pieces of Livy into Iambic Verfe, at he 
did fome felccl Stories from Virgil. But there a 
nothing of thefe two la ft extant. We have aboftt 
Forty Fables of JEf%p rendered by AvienmsAvk Elegit* 
Verfe, and dedicated to Tbeodofius. In general the 
Critics have a favourable Opinion of this Poert 
Writings. His Stile is eafy and fometimea elegant 
and might pals for the Work of a better Age, had 
not CJmutiam written about the lame Time. 

P. RVTIMVS 
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RuTilivs Num ati anus Gallvs flourished 
Hemrim. We have nothing of this Poet's 
( bat part of his Journey or Itinerary through 
f It&ty, which he is fa id to have written after 
king of Rome by Aiaric King of the Gvtfa in the 
of Ckrrfl 410. From what remains, we may 
it was an elegant and lively Performance, though 
ruity and Judgment may be called in queftion 
ofe maligant Inveclives, which he makes both 
I the J&ws and Qirijii&m* 
th this Author expired the Spirit of Raman Poe- 
or now Barbarity and Ignorance advanced apace, 
ic few learned, who appeared from time to time 
me Ages afterwards, confecrated their Mufe to 
aufe of Religion* and to propagate and defend 
eat Truths of Chrijlianity a gain it the attacks of 
Is, and to the Inftruction of thofe favage and bar- 
1 Nations, who had not ceafed for fome ages to 
e the Reman Empire, which was at length become 
Prey ; and who were now eflablilhed under their 
J Governments in all the parts of the Weftern 
re, which was now at an End. The whole 
i of Time from Livius dndrtmkus the year of 
ci 4, and before Christ 339, to the taking of 
in 4 1 o, includes a Period of about 650 Years, Of 
i, for the convenience of the young Stud en E, 
d afihl his Memory, I have drawn up the follow- 
Chronological Table. 
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514 —lAvius Andronicus brings his firft Pla) 

the Stage. 

515 — -Eunius born. 
516 

5*7 

S i8 

(jiq — Kccvius publishes his firft Play, 

S'zo 

*" 
523 



<«4 

527 —P/aufus born about this time, 

428 

*3° 
5J« 

53 j PacKviw the Tragic Poet born. 

534 
55 J 

536 
537 
53* 

539 
540 

54" 
54* 
543 



Lives of the Roman Poets. i&q 
»' CONSULS. 

C. ManUus Turrinus, Q^ Valerius Falca 

T. Sempronias Gracchus, P. Cornelias Falcov 

L. Cornelias Lentulas, Q. Falvias Fiaccas. 

C. Licinias Varus, P. Cornelias Lentulas. 
; T. Manilas Torqaatus, C. Attilias Bubulcus. 
. L. Pofthumias Albinos, Sp. Carvilias Maximas. 

Q. Fabias Maximas Verrucosis, M. Pomponias 
Matho. 

M. Emilias Lepidas. M. Publicias Malleolus. 

C. Papjrrius Mafo, M. Pomponias Matho. 

> M. iEmiliusBarbula, M. Junius Pera, II. 

) L. Pofthumias Albums, Cn Falvias Centamalas. 

\ Q. Fabias Maximas II. S. Carvitius Maximas II. 

' P. Valerias Fiaccas, M. Attilias Regains. 

> L. Apuftius Fullo, M. Valerius Meflalla. 
; C. Attilius Regulus, L. iEmilius Papus. 

. T.Manlius Torquatas III. Q.Fulvius Fliccos II. 

I P. Flaminius, P. Furius PhUus. 

; M. Claud ias Marcellus, Cn. Cornelias Scipio. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Afina, M. Minucias Rafts, 
i L. Veturius Philo, C. Lutatius Saevol*. 

) M. Livius Salinator, S. jCmilius Panlus. 

I P. Cornelius Scipio Afina, T. Sempronias 

Longus. 
* Cn. Servilius Geminus, C. Flaminius II. 

> L. iEmilius Paul us II. C. Terentius Varro. 
L.PofthumiusAlbinus III. QJ'abiusMaximusII. 

T. Sempronius Gracchus. 
[ M.ClaudiusMarceUusIII.Q.FabiusMaximusIV.' 
; Q. FabiusMaximusV. Sempronius Gracchus II. 
1 Q. Fulvius Fiaccas III. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
i Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, P. Sulpicius Galba. 

> M.Claudius Marcellus IV. M.Valerius Livinus. 

Pol. II. O Navius 
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544 

546 

547 
548 

549 —Nawius dies. Scipio goes into Africa. 

55° 
55* 
5S* 
553 

^^ — Piautus flourifhed at Rm$ t and M. Acuh 
55; a Comic Poet, and M. Plant ins > and Or 
556 quiliusy like wife Crar/V Writers. 

5<7 
558 
559 — Terence born. 

560 
561 

562 

563 

564 — Portias Lkiniui flourifties, a Comic Poet 

565 
566 

567 
568 
569 

57 o — Plautuj diet. Sdflt JEmlUauu born. 

57« 
57* 
5:3 

Q^Fa 
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« CONSULS. 

) Q. Fabius Maximus V. Q. FuMus FlaccusIV. 

I M. Marcelks V, T. Quintus Crifpinus, 

j C. Claudius Nero, M. Living Salina tor. 

5 L. Veturius Philo, Q_Csecilius Meiellus, 

; P. Cornelius Scipio, P. Liciniiu Craffus Pont; 

Maxim us. 
|. P. Sempronius Tuditanus, M. Cornelius Ce- 

thegus. 
3 Cn. Servilius Caepio, C. Semi i us Geminus, 
l M. Scrvilius Geminus, T. Claudius Nero. 
1 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, P. JEYim Pectus. 
D C. Sulpitius Calba, C. Amelias Cotia. 

9 L. Cornelias Lcntulas, P. VHlius Tappalm, 

8 T\ Quintiui FUminius t Sex. jElius P^tus. 
7 C. Cornelius Cethegus, Q. Minucius. 

6 L. Furius Purpurea, M. Claudius Marcellus. 

5 M. Portius Cato, L. Valerius Flaccus, 

4. P. Cornelius Scipio African us IL T, Sempro- 

nius LonguSp 
3 L. Cornelius Mcrula, Q^ Minucius Thermus* 
t L. Quintius Flaming Cn* Doiniiius Aheno- 

barbus* 
1 P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica, M. Acilios Glabrio, 
o L. Cornelius Scipio, C. Lelius, 

9 M. Fulvius Nobilior, Cn. Manilas Volfo. 
% M. Livius Salinator, M. Valerius Mtrflala, 

7 M . jBmilius Lcpidus, C. Fkminius Nepos. 

6 Sp. Pofthumius Albinus, Q^ Marcius Phi lip put, 
5 Ap. Claudius Pule her, MScmproniusTuditanus, 
•4 P. Claudius Pulcher, L. Fortius Licimua. 

(3 Q^Fabius Labeo, M.Claudius MarceUus. 

\z L. -ZEmilius Paulus, Cn. Bacbius Pamphilus. 

h P. Cornelius Cethegus, M. Baebius PamphiluS. 

10 A. Pofthumus Albinus, C. Calpurnius Pifo. ** 

♦ V 
O Z Trd * 9 
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574. —Trebea, the Comic Poet, flourishes about t 

57£ time, and Turpi ft us, another Comic Pc 

576 born. 
577 

578 

579 
580 
581 

582 

5 S3 — ^///tfj, the 7r«£fV Poet born. 

584 — Ennius dies. 

585 —Statiui Caciltui the Co»/V Poet dies." 
586 

587 — The Andria of Terence firft acted. 

588 —The Jfcy/Yi of 2Vr*»tt acted. 
589 

590 —The Heautontimorumenos. 

59* 

592 —The Eunuch at the beginning, and the Phi 

mio at the end of the year. 

593 — Tne Adelphi. 

594 Terence dies. 

595 
596 

597 
598 

599 

600 

601 
602 
603 — AttMus, the Comic Poet, flourifhed about t) 

Time, when the 3d Punic War began. 
604 —Carthage taken by Scifio JEmiliauus; 
60c 

L. Manli 
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Yean 

S£ CONSULS. 

1 79 L. Manlius Acid in us, Q^ Fulvius Flaccus. 

178 M. Junius Brutus, A. Manlius Volfo. 

177 Claudius Pulcher, T. Sempronius Gracchus. 

176 Q^Petilius Spurinus, Cn. Cornelius ScipipHif- 

palus. 

175 M. ^EmJlius Lepidus II. P. Minucius ScavoU. 

174 Sp. Port h urn i us Albinus, Q. Mucius Scaevola. - 

173 L. Popilius Albinus, M. Popilius Laenas. 

172 C. Popilius Laenas, P. ^Elius Ligur. 

171 P. Licinius Craflus, C. Caffius Longinus. 

1 70 Qj, Martius Philippus II. Q^ Servilius Caepio. 

169 ' Q^ Martius Philippus III. Cn. Servilius Caepio, 

1 68 L. iEmilius Paulus II. P. Licinius Craflus. 

167 Q. iElius Paetus, M. Junius Pennus. 

166 M. Claudius Marccllus, P. Sulpitius Gallus. 

165 Cn. Odavius, T. Manlius Torquatus. 

164 A. Manlius Torquatus, Q. Caffius Longinus. 

163 T. Sempronius Gracchus, M. Juventius Talva. 

162 P. Scipio Naiica, C. Marcius Figulus. 

161 M. Valerius Meffalla, C. Fannius Strabo. 

160 L. Anicius Gallus, M. Cornelius Cethegus, 

159 Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

158 M. iEmilius Lepidus, C. Popilius Lsenas. •» 

157 Sex. Julius Csefar, L. Aurelius Oreftes. 

156 L. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Martius Figulus If. 

155 P. Cornelius ScipioII.M. Claudius Marcellus II. 

154 Q^ Opimius Nepos, L. Pofthumius Albinus. 

153 Q^ Fulvius Nobilior, T. Annius Lufcus. 

152 M. Claudius Marcellus, L. Valerius Flaccus. 

151 L. Licinius Lucullus, A. Pofthumiu3 Albinus. 

150 L. Quinclius Flaminius, M. Acilius Balbus. 

149 L. Martius Cenforinns, M. Manlius. 

148 Sp. Pofthumius Albinus, L. Calpurnius Pifo, >m 
O 3 PacwVf 
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6o6 

607 
608 

609 
610 
611 

612 

613— Pacvoius being 80 years old, published . 
lail Tragedy, jfttiut the Ttfegic Poet bti 
614 now 30* wrote fcii firftPlay. 
6| S 

616 
617 
618 
619 

620 

621 
622 
623 

624 
621; 
626 

627 

628 
629 
630 
631 
632 

633 —About this Time Jfranius the Comic P 
flouriftfed. 

634 
63$ 

P. Cornel 
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Ttttt 

S£ consuls. 

147 P. Cornel iuaScipio iEmilianus, C. Livius Drufus. 

146 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, L. Mummius. 

1 45 Q^ Fabius Maximus jEmilianus, L. Hoftiliut 

Mancinus. 
144 Ser. Sulpitius Galba, L. Aurelius Cotta. 
143 Appius Claudius, (^ Caecilius Metellus. 
14Z L. Csecilius Mc tell us, Q^Fabius Maxim us Ser- 

vilianus. 
141 Q^Servilius Caepio, Q. Pompeiua Rufus. 
140 Q^Servilius Caepio, C. Lcetius. 

1 39 C. Calpurnius, M. Popilius Loenas. 

1 39 P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica Serapio, D. Junius 

Brutus. 
137 M. iEmiliua Lepidus, C. Hoftiliui Mancinus. 
I36 P. Furius Philus, Sex. Attilius Serranut. 
135 Ser. Fulvius Flaccua, Q. Calpurnius Pifo. 
134 P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II. C. Fulvius 

Flaccus. 
133 P. Mucius Scaevola, L. Calpurnius Pifo. 
13 s P. Popilius Loenas, P. Rupflius Nepos. 
131 f. Licinius Craflus, L. Valerius Flaccui. 
130 Ap. Claudius, M. Perpenna. 

129 M. Aquilius, C. Sempronius Tuditanw. 

1 28 Cn. Odtavius, T. Annius. 

127 P. Caflius Longlnus, L. Cornelius Cinna. 

126 M. iEmiliua Lepidus, L. Aurelius Oreftes. 

125 M. Plautius Hypfaeus, M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

1 24 C. Caflius Longinus, C. Sextius Calvinus. 

123 Q. Caecilius Metellus, T. Quinttiua Flaminius. 

122 Cn. Domitius Ahcnobarbus, C. FanniusStrabo. 

tai Q^ Fabius Maximus, L. Opimius Nepos. 

1 20 P. Manlius, C. Papyri us Carbo. 

119 L. Cxcilius Mctcllus, L. Aurelius Cotta. 
118 M. Porciua Cato, Q. Martius Rex. 

O 4 Nvuius 
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Rme. PoetSy &C. 

636 

btf -AW/w, the Writer of Attellane Plays, flou- 
rifVd about this Time. 

638 —A/. Terentius Varro % the moft learn 1 d Roman 

639 of his Time born. 

640 
641 
642 

643 —Mummius flourishes, a Writer of Attelhau 

Plays, and Pomponius of Bt/ogna, a Poet who 

644 wrote in the fame way. 

6 45 

646 —Cicero born. 

647 — Varro At acinus, an Epic Poet, born about 

648 this Time. 

649 — Turpilius, the Comic Poet, dies. Furitu Bib* 

cuius the Lyric Poet born. 

650 Lutatius Catulus, the Conful this Year, was i 

651 good Epigrammatift. 
652 

653 — C. Titlus flourifhes. A Tragic Poet vA 

great Orator. 
654 

in 

658 — Lucretius born.' 
659 

660 
661 
662 
663 

664 — C. JWtfw C*/w Strabo, JEdile this Year. 

665 He was a fine Tragic Poet. 

L.Caecilius 
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Years 

Eg CONSULS. 

117 L. Caecilius Mctellus, Q^Mucius Scaevola Augur. 

116 C. Licinius Geta, Q^ Fab i us Maxim us. 

115 M. iEmilius Scaurus, M. Caecilius Mctellus. 

114 M. Acilius Balbus, C. Cato Grandfon of Cato 

the Cenfor. 

113 C. Caecilius Metellus, Cn. Papyrius Carbo. 

112 M. Livius Drufus, L. Calpurnius Pifo, 

in P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica, L. Calpurnius Beftia. 

1 10 Sp. Pofthumius Albinus, Q^Minucius Rufus. 

109 Q^ Cecilius Metellus Numidicus, M. Junius 

Silanus. 

108 Serg. Galba, M. Aurclius Scaurus. 

107 L. Caffius, C. Marius. 

106 Q^ Servilius Caspio, C. Attilius Scrranus. 

105 P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Manilius. 

104. C. Marius 11. C Flavius Fimbria. 

103 C. Marius III. L. Aurelius Oreftes. 

lot C Marius IV. Q^Lutatius Catulus. ;• 

101 C. Marius V. Manius Aquilius\ 

100 C . Marius VI. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

99 M. Antonius, A. Pofthumius Albinus. 

98 Q. Ca?lius Metellus Nepos, T. Didiui. 

97 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Licinius Craflus. 

96 Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, C.Cuflius Longinus. 

95 L. Licinius Craflus, Q. Mucius Scasvola. 

94 C. Cselius Calvus, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

93 C. Valerius Flaccus, M. Hcrennius. 

92 C. Claudius Pulcher, M. Perpenna. 

91 I). Marcius Philippus, Sex. Julius Caefar. 

90 C. Julius Caefar, P. Rutilius Lupus. 

89 L. Porcius Cato, Cn. Pomponius Strabo. 

88 L. Cornelius Sulla, Q^ Pompeius Rufus. 

O 5 Catulus 
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tome. Emperors, &c. 

666 

667 —Catmlus dies. 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 —Valerius Cato, the Elegiac Poet flourUhes. 

673 — Titus ^uinSius Atta, the Comic Poet dies. 

674 —Bibaculus flourishes. 

67? 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
681 

682 

683 —Rabirius flourifhes, ag excellent Epic Poet. 

684 — Virgil born. 
685 

686 

687 

688 — Horace born. 

689 

690 

691 

692 

693 

694 —About this time flourifhed Calidius, an exc 

695 lent Poet, according to the Hiilorian Cot 

696 Nepos. 

Co. Oaavi 
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Vein 

ojt CONSULS. 

87 Cn. O&avius, L. Cornelius Cinna. 
86 Cn. Marius VII. L. Cornelius Cinna IL 
85 L. Cornelius Cinna III. Cn. Papyri as Carbo* 
84 L. Cornelius Cinna IV. Cn. Papyrius Carbo IL 
83 L: Cornelius Scipio Afiatkus, Cn. Norbanu* 

Flaccus. 
82 Cn. Papyrius Carbo III. C. Marius, C. FiKut* 
81 M. Tullus Lecula, Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 
80 L. Cornelius Sulla II. Q. Caecilius Metellus. 

79 P. Servilius Vatia Itauricus. Ap. Claudius Polchcr* 

78 M. iEmilius Lepidus, Q. Lutatius Catulus* 

77 D. Junius Brutus, M. iEmilius Lepidus* 

76 Cn. O&aviuj, C. Scribonius. 

75 L. O&avius, C. Aurelius Cotta. 

74 L. Licinius Luculhis, M. Aurelius Cotta* 

73 M. Terentius Varro, C. Caffius Varus. 

72 L. Gellius Poplicola, Cn. Cornelius Lentulua 

Clodianus. 
71 Cn. Aufidius Oreftes, P. Cornelius Lcntulus Sum* 
: 70 Cn. Pompeius Magnus, M. Licinius Craftus* 

69 Q^ Hortenfius, Q. Caecilius Metellus Cfetkufc, 

68 L. Caecilius Metellus, Q. Marcius Rex. 

67 C. Calpurnius Pifo, M. Aciiius Glubrio. 

66 M. iEmilius Lepidus, L. Volcatius TuUus* 

65 L. Aurelius Cotta, L. Manlius TorquatuA* 

64 L. Julius Czfar, C. Martius Figulus* 

63 M. Tullius Cicero, C. Antonius Ncpoa* 

62 D. Junius Silanus, L. Licinius Murena. 

, 61 M. Pupius Pifo, M. Valerius Meffala. 

60 Q^C^cilius Metellus Celer, L. Africa nus % 

59 C. Julius Cacfar, M. Calpurnius Bibulut* 
58 L. Calpurnius Pif\ A. Gubinius. 
57 P. Cornelius Lcntulus Spinther^ C* CaciTiu* 
Metellus Nepos. 

O 6 ImaMi** 
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697 

69S 
699 

700 

701 — Lucretius dies. 

702 

703 

704 

705 —Laberius the Writer of Mimes flourifbes 

706 — Pbtcdms born about this time. 

707 —About this time P roper tius born.* 
708 

709 

710 Laberius dies. P. Syrus flourishes. \ 

and Ovid born. 
711 
712 

7 1 3 —Virgil writes his firft Eclogue. 

714 ——Virgil writes his 4th Eclogue, Auguj 

Anthony reconciled. Horace** Journey tc 
dufium, 

715 — — Pollio triumphs oyer the Illyrians, 

writes the 8th Eclogue. 

716 ——The War renewed between Sextus 1 

717 and Augufius, Virgil's 10th Eclogue. 
718 

719 
720 
721 
722 

Cn. Cc 
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Years 

5f«5 CONSULS. 

56 Cn. Coraeliai Lentulus Marcellinus, L. Marcius 

Philippus. 
55 Cn. Pompeiiis Magnus II. M. Licinius Craffus. 
54 L. Domitius .Anobarbus, Ap. Claud. Pulcher. 
53 Cn. Domitius Calvinus, M. Valerius Meflala. 
52 Cn. Pompeiiis Magnus, he had no Collegue. 
5 1 Ser. Sulpicius Rufua, M. Claudius Mar cell as. 
50 L. iEmilius Paulus, C. Claudius Marcellus. 

49 C. Claudius Marcellus, L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
48 C. Julius Caefar II. P. Servilius Vatia Ifauricus. 
47 C. Julius Cacfar Dictator II. Mag. Equitum M. 

An ton ius. 
46 C. Julius Cacfar III. M. -ffimilius Lepidus. 
45 C. Julius Cacfar Dictator IV. Mag. Equitum M. 

Lepidus. 
44 C. Julius Caefar Dictator V. Mag. Equitum M. 

Antonius. 
43 C. Vibius Panfa A. Hirtius, C. Odavius Caefar, 

Q.Pedius. 
42 M.^Etailius Lepidus, L. Munatius Plancus. 
41 P. Servilius Ifauricus II. L. Antonius. 
40 Cn. Domitius Calvinus II. C. Afinius Pollio. 

39 L. Marius Cenforinus, C. Calvifius Sabinus. 

38 Appius Claudius Pulcher, C. Norbanus Flaccus. 

37 M. Vipfanius A grip pa, L. Caninias Gallus. 
36 L. Gellius Poplicola, C. Cocceiiis Nerva. 
35 Sex. Pompeiiis, L. Cornificius. 
34 M. Antonius II. L. Scribonius Libo. 
33 C. Cacfar Odtavianus [\. L. Volcatius Tullus. 
32 Cn. Domitius iEnobarbua, C. Sofioi. 
3 1 C. Cacfar Hi. M. Mcflala Corvinus— of Augufim 
13 th Year. 

The 
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Y *™ Mifcellaneous Remarks concerning the 
Hoi*. Emperors^ &c. 

723 The Battle of Adiunu 

724 — Vhgil fin ifhes his Georgics. 

725 Augufius triumphs three times., and (hats 

726 the Temple of J anus. 

727 —Oficwianus receives the Title of Auguftut 

from the Senate. 

728 —Cornelius Galius the Favourite of Augufns* 

729 and Governour of Egypt, and an Elegiac Poet» 

730 kills himfelf. 

731 Marcellus dies, 
732 

733 —Augu/tm's Expedition into Greta and Afim. 

734 

735 ■ ■ Virgd dies. 

736 

737 
738 
739 _P/db Atbinmanus flour iflied about this Time* 

740 

74i 

742 Tibullus dies.. 



743 
744 



AVGVSTV* 
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Augustus, after the Battle of Aftium % 
and Anthony and Cleopatra* % Defeat and 
Death in Egypt \ became folc Mafter and 
Emperor of the Romans % from thence 
therefore I choofe to reckon by the Years 
of the Emperors, the Coniuls having 
now only the Shadow of their former 
Authority left them. 






Years 






DcTore 


EMPE 


thrift. 






$0 Auguftus 


Csefar. 


I 


it 




a 
3 


»7 




4 


*6 




5 


*5 


• 


6 


*4 




7 


2J 




8 


aa 




9 


SI 




10 


20 




11 


19 




12 


18 




13 


>7 




H 


16 




»5 


'5 




16 


•4 




17 


«3 




18 


la 




«9 


11 




20 


10 




21 


9 




22 



F$rat* 
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745 — — -Horace 

748 
749 

750 

751 — *Tiberius retire! to Modes. 
7S* 



753 — — Seneca thePhilofopher andTragicPoet bo 

754 —Melijfus the Comic Poet flouriihes, a 

755 Turanius a Tragic Poet. 
756 

757 
758 
759 

760 Ovid banifhed to lomi, 

761 +—£>uintilius Varrus with hi/ Legions cat 

762 in Germany, About this Time Mamilius 1 
written part of his Agronomics* which he In 

763 not to finifh ; he died before Jugufius, 
764 

<765 
766 

767 ■ O vid dies. 
768 
769 
770 
771 
772 

773 
774 
775 
776 

Asgu 



^^^^^^^^^^^MM 
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7 



H 



5 z6 



% 

2 
1 

after 

I 

S 



20 

2 



*9 

30 



31 

3* 



3 » 



I 

7 

8 






II 
IX 



41 

13 —Jtmfiw diet. 43 —re**, fuccecdi; 

16 4 

18 . 

'9 7 

20 8 



i 



** 9 

22 IO 

23 II 

24 IZ 






v8 



Pomponm 
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777 
77« 

779 
780 
781 

782 --—PomfimiiuSeevw/usthcTrzgicPottBoiiiiih 

783 ?b«dr*i dies about this Time. 

784 

785 

786 ——Sifius Italian born about this Time. 

787 Ptrfius born. 

788 

789 — — Luea* bora. SaJtitu Bqffw born ab 

790 the fame Time. 
791 

792 

793 — fttfrtw born about thii Time, 

794 —Smca bani&ed to C$rjtc*. 

79| 

796 

797 —ywiuMl born. 

798 

799 

800 Martial horn. 

801 

80s Stntca recalled from BaniAment 

803 

804 
805 
806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
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1 



EMPERORS. 




>3 


ihtriui di«. 


19 

19 J 

SO 

SI 

21 

«3 
t 

ft 
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4 
1 
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It 

IS 

>3 
H 

* 

3 

4 
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811 

812 — — Stilus Baffin flourifhes. 

8if 
815 

816 Luean and Seneca die by Nero's Oi 

fcus the Satirift dies about this 1 

817 — — Petronius Jr biter dies. 
818 

819 —This Year Si Hut halicus was 

820 

8*1 

822 m— Martial comes to Romt. 

823 

824 

825 —Valtriui Flaccm flooriihed about 

826 

827 

828 —VolcMtlus Sifyitu floorifliei, 

829 

830 

831 

832 - 

833 —Aulus Stremu flouriihes 

834 

835 
836 

837 

838 — Stella flourifhes. 

839 

840 — Maurus lerentianus . 

841 

842 —Sulpitia the Poetefs. 
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6 
7 

9 
10 

11 




Titus. 



\z 

Versdks, i^Galha fucceeds. {VhtlL 

7&I&9 dies, 1 Otfo fucceeds, and then 

*ittiihs dies, i ¥tf$&fim fucceeds. 

7 tfpafi*tt* I 



2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



.* 



9 

''effafian dies. 10 TiVw his Son fucceeds. 



z 
r ituj dies. 3 Domitmn his Brother foc- 

%mitian. z (ceeds* 

3 

4 

I 

7 

8 
9 

I _ Jmvml 
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Rme. PoCtS, &C. 

Hi 
844 

845 — Juvenal publi&td his Satire for w 

846 banifhed into JEgvpt by Domitia 

847 ^ 
848 

8 49 — 7*w*«/ returns to &**. 
850 

5 51 

8$« 

854 —About this time Statius dies, an 
8 s; //V»j. 

856 —Martial retires to his native Ci 

857 ty«M. 

858 

859 

860 

86 1 —About this time Martial dies. 

862 

863 —Voconius and Pa/Remu flourifh. 

864 

865 

866 

867 

868 

869 

870 

871 — Jirwiw/ writes his 13th Satire. 

872 

873 

«74 
875 
i 7 6 
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10 
ti 
12 

13 

I 

2 Trajan fucceedi. 

z 



Demit tan dies, 
Nertta. 
r<va dies. 



— Trajan dies* 
—Adrian. 



4 

I 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

ii 
»4 

IS 

'7 
18 

'9 

20 —Adrian fucceedi. 

2 

a 
4 






7 

8 



yiww*/ 
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*77 

878 

879 —Juvenal dies. 

880 

881 

882 

883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
890 
891 
891 

893 
894 
895 

896 

897 
898 
899 
900 
901 
902 —-PaUaMus fiouriihes about this time. 

903 
904 
905 
906 

907 
908 
909 

910 . . 
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. . ill jl :. 

r.EMMt O R S, 

10 

H 

16 

>7 
18 

»9 

20 
#<//7*» dies. -21 Animimts Pirn faceted*. 
Antoninus Pius. 1 

z 

3 

4 

I 

7 

8 
,2 

II 

12 
13 

14 

'5 

16 

*7 
18 

>9 

20 

21 



II. 



.Marulius 
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911 
91s 

9<S 
9'4 
615 
616 

9*7 
918 
919 
920 
921 
92s — Mw#jK« the Writer otiiimu flourife* 

9*3 

9*4 

926 

927 
928 
9*9 
93° 
93 » 
932 

933 
934 
935 
936 

937 
938 

939 
940 

941 

94* 

941 
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JnUmmu?m&m*%z Marttu face id*. 
Mar cut AurtifftsAn- I 

* 

\ 
1 









9 
10 
a 

12 

>} 

>4 

S 

•7 
it 

*9 
■MartmAurtliatA\t\ZO Cammtdut focucdi. 

■Comwen/uj thefonof 1 

JW. Aurtlim. 

S 

f 

i 

7 
8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

Pi £. &rmf* 
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944 

945 
946 

947 
948 

949 
95° - 
95' 
95* 

953 ■ ' '*> 

954 

95$ 
957 
9^8 

959 
950 

961 

96? 

963 - • 

964 — Zi Serento Somatome*/, 

9 6 5 ' 
966 

967 
96 S 

9 6 9 

o~o 

97* 
072 



0-3 

9~> 

9?a 

"7 ft, 
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Gftri/ff. 

192 — — Comrnoams dies. 13 

193 Pertimmx reigned 87 

194 — S events. 1 iXrys. Btdlms J*H*m** 

195 2 fnc«eded t and rdg&'d 

196 3 66 Days, and Sever *s 

197 4 faceted ed, 

198 * 1 

199 6 

200 7 

201 8 

202 9 

203 10 

204 11 

20; 12 

206 1 3 

207 * 14 

208 15 

209 ID 

210 17 

211 — Severus dies. 18 Cttracrtla faceeeds vmh 

212 — Caracalla his I his Brother whom be 

213 Son. 2 kills in his Mother's 

214 3 Arms, 

215 ' 4 

216 5 

217 6 

218 — —Caracalla dies. 7 Helhgabalus fucceedi, 

219 ——Rtliogabalus. 2 

220 3 






" 



221 4 

222— Heliogabalus dies. 5 Alexander Sevtrw fiic- 

223 —Alexander Sever us. 1 ceeds. 

224 2 

225 3 
P 1 Alexander 



vattdsr 
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978 

979 

980 
981 
982 

9*3 

984 

98c 
986 
987 
988 
989 

99° 
991 

99a 

99S 

994 

995 

99* 

997 

<)9* 

999 
1000 
1001 
1002 

1003 
1004 
1005 

1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 

Mxmtdft 
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EMPERORS. 
4 

i 



Alexander diet. 
Maximin. 

Mmximin dies, 
Gordian. 
Gordian alone. 



rtUan dies, 



ilippus diet 

WW. 

««/ dies. 

7/v/ dies. 
lerianw, 

llienus. 






, 9 
10 

11 

12 

1 3 —Maximin faceted*. 

2 

3 

4— Gordian the younger 
2 fuccefd* in conjunc- 
j tion with Balbinui and 
Fuphmi* 

4 

6—PMiifpw drah f«- 
2 ceecU* 

3 

4 



2 — GW/j/j fucceedf. 

\—Mtnlli*nut 1ucceeds> 

2 and fobn after hini JW 
1 lerianus, who affocjites 

his Son Gallienus. ' ' '** c 
2*— The 30 Tyrants almofl 

3 difmember the Romak 

4 Empire at this timV.^' 

£ 

P 4 Calp*r*i*t 
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lOI I 

10I2 

' 0I 3 
1014 
1015 
1010 

1017 

1018 

icl 9 ■■ .....*. - -:..'••.■'- 

1020 .... 

102 1 

IC2 2 ...... 

1023 
IO24 
IO25 
IO26 

*? 2 7 • ,. 1- •■*, - '. r '-. 1 ■: 

1028 .!'..., t 

1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 

1033 

IS35 -£alfurniHx and Nmtfiunu Boarifb aboa 
1036 time. 

1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 



w 
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• 



I 



9 

10 

n 

12 
'3 

:; 

-Gaihtmts dies, 1 7*- 
-Qaudtus, 



—-Claudius dies. 



~—durilian diet, 
— Tacitus dies. 






-Ciaudiut fucceetfs. 



4urtllan fuccceds* 



Tacitus flKCC«U, 
Z—FUriami$ hi*. Brother 

i fuccecdi and dies* 

2 

3 

4 



-Pre&m dl«, 7— CariM facceeda ancj af* 

-Carm 2 fotiafes hit fons Car/. 

-Diodtjian, 1 »w and Numcriam/r, 

2 who aflbciatcs Mjia*. 

3 «/a* next Year, 
4 

5 

6 



7 



Configntifk 
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Mm*. FlUtS* &C» 

1044 

1045 

1046 

IO47 

IO48 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

I05J 

1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 
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1072— — Jufoniits born* 

1073 
1074 
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296 12 
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301 17 

302 18 % I 

304 20 

305 ■ ■ Bi&dtfim and zt^^Gonftantim sijtf G#* 

Maxim iam renounce 1 &ri'*f/ declared Empe- 

the Empire, rorij Cvrtftantius dying r 

j©6 ~—CmJl&ntin* the 2 hte Son Confiantint Cue- 

307 Great* 3 cecds him, 

308 4 
3*9 S 
310 * 
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o%L EMPERORS. 

324— GtnftantintfokEm+iq by the Death of GmU- 

325 peror 20 rim* 

326 *i 

3^7 « 

328 23 

329 24 

330 *s 

331 26 
33* 2 7 

333 *» 

334 *9 

335 3° 

336 31 

337 3* 

338- Cffff/?tf*//fl#theGreat33 his Sons CvnftanHtt, 
dies. Conftam and C^nftan- 

3 39 — Con ft annus. z iius divide the Empire, 

34° 3 

3 ^ ; , — Confiantint the 4 

342 younger kill'd, 5 
34r 6 

344 7 * 

345 » 
34^ 9 

347 IO 

348 11 

349 ,2 ■ -!i 

350 13 

35* H 

352 15 

353 Conftantm fole id' 

354 Emperor. 17 

355 
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1III 
1112 

nil 
1114 

'"I 

11 17— ~CUm£*n bom. 

i.i 18 

1119 

1120 

1121 

112a 

4123 

*i*4 

*i*5 

1126 

1127 

1 1 28— Jufimus made Pmft&of G«*A 

1129 

1130 

1 1 3 ' — **A* Fifl** Avii**s flonriihea. 
1132 

1 1 33-^-^^,1^ Confol this Yew. 

1134 
1135 

1136 

i'37 
1138 

1 1 i^—Aufanius dies about this tio* 

1140 

1 141 
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357 so 

358 ti 

359 " 

360 2$ ; , L 

361— ConAaaikm dies. 
363— Julian. 
363— 7«/r«f diet. 
364— Jwian dies* 

$6z~-Valtntinia*. % 

3g 4 

369 6 

370 7 

37i 8 

37* 9 

373 10 

374 ~ , " 

37 t—VaUntiman dies 1 a- 

370— Gratia* and ^/r»- 2 

tinian. 3 

_ 4 



24— >//** the Aftfe** 

2 focceeds. 

q-mjovia* fucceeds.; 

\—Valtntinian focceeds, 
and affociates Us 
JUatker#!tf/W«rto" 
whomihe gives the 
Governmentpfr$s 
Eaftern Empire. 



377 
378 
379 — Tbiodofius the Great e 

380 affociated by Gr<*/ia», 6 
who yields him the 

381 Eaft. 7 
38z 8 
383— -.Gr<j/M«killedby9 

Maximus. 
^%\—Valtminian alone. IO 

385 »« 

386 »2 

387 *3 
; 3 88 M 
389 15 



-~-GrathH and /Ca- 
hntinia* the lid, 
whom he had before 
affociatc-i fucocfd. 
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1 144 
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U47-P. Rutilius Num*tia*us~—Chm£*m 
firft to Rome about 30 Yean of Age. 
1148 
1149 
1 1 50 
1151 
1152 

1153 
iiS4 

1156 

1157 
1158 
1159 

1160 

1 161 
1162 

N. B. I have not infilled on all the particular Events 
relating to each Poet, becaufe that would have fwelTa 
this Tab lb to an immoderate Siae, and becaufe many 
remarkable Events often fell out the fame Year, of 
which feveral Poets that were Cotemporary might take 
Notice : So that J might have filled a Page fomerimes 
with the Events of one Year. And the Reader will 
find this partly done to his Hand in the Cbrtmhgim 
Virgiliana, Horatiana, &c. Yakmtiwic* 
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gj EMPERORS. 

390 1 6 

39" »7 

392 — Vahntiman killed I 8 

by Jthogoftus* 
393 — Tht&iofiut alone, in both Eaftem and Wcftern 

Empires, 
39 \— Eugenia* proclaimed Emperor and acknowledge 

by Tbendofim, but both dying foon after, 

fhn&rim fucceeds, 
$95— 'Hvxorifif, % 
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CTION and Declamation how divided, and 
l this Praaice when A>ft iutrgdueed among the 
'**#*/, according to Livy. 1 74— and Vat. Mxxi- 

** 175- f*p 

au w Mtretts* a Comic Poet, when flourifhed- 26$ 
fc£t, a Comedy of Ttrtnct t when fir ft a tied. 145 
tc> a Roman Magulrate, Director of the Remam 
leatre. 166 

fylw f when flourished, 153— —his Character, 

J. Improvements he made in Tragedy , 154 

— Original Copy of his Worlu t to whom and 
r how much fold* il>id.—~Her*cS$ Account of 
on, I J J— —and PiMtartb* % ibii* 

%wimj\ a Comic Poet* when flour i&«d» 264— hi» 
trader Hid. 

rwanuii Ptdo, when flourished, 272— hi % 
haracler /W 

ins Awituiy when flourimed, 280^— Character 
' his Works ibid, 

iviuj T*rfi$ r a Reman Comediaa 246 

bitrje, a Comedy of PI*utm t ita Character n* 
-tin, a Comedy of Tcrtnct, cxamimd, §jg § 
hen firft acted 245 

nlmu, Marcus, the Emperor, hb reflections on 
e great excellency of Tragedy 
hmut, the Gmk Poct p cornpar*d with 
aectu. 5 

'Jims, a Comic Poet, when flourifocd 264 

mosaic Expedition, Account of it 4 

ofbants, when flourifhed 191 

km, a Comedy of t U**f, i» Ca Wfftifi M» 
—examined at large *M* &c. 

d$*mm 



INDEX. 

Atbamas, his Story 

Afta % Titus Quinaius, a Comic Poet, when 
rifhed, 265— —his Character 

Attic Wic and Urbanity, what 

Attilius, a Comic Poet, when flourilhed, 263 
Character 

Attius, the Tragic Poet, when born, 263— 
Character, and by whom admired 

Attellane Plays, their Character, 161 — * 
firft derived, 162— Privileges of their Actor 

Augufiui % his Poetrv 

Aufonius, Time and Place of his Birth, 96 — 
diction of his future Greatneis, 97 his 1 

with Gratia*, 98 proved to have been a 

• ftian, 99— his Friendfhip with PauttBus^ 

. —*Tbeodofiur % * Letter to him, 100— fe 

fwer, 102 Sjmmaebus's Character of his 

on the Mcfelie, 103 his Letter to Pa 

106— -—Character of his Cento, ibid.* 

other Poems 108, io< 

Aimnm r Rufus Feftus $ when flourifh'd and hi 
meter 



B. 

BaccbiJest a Comedy of Plmttus, its Character 
Baffusy Cafius, when flourifhed, 280 ■ 

Charader 
Baffusy Saleius, his Character 
Batbyllus, the Pantomime, his Character, 16 

Anfwer to Augkftus Cafar 

Bujkin, of what ufe in Tragedy 



Gecitius, 8tatiu*i> when flouriflfcd, 26a 1 < ■ 

Charaaer 
C*f a r, Julius, his Character of Ttrntct 

C 



INDEX. 

UHdUis, whcnflouriihcd, 272— his Character Ibid. 
'*Ifhmru$*s the Bucolic Poet when flourifhed, 286 

i hU Charter . . . • ibid. 

jah;*s. Com, lAciuiui, when flaurifhed, 209— his 
Chara&er . ibid. 

Smpthri, a Comedy of Plant us, its Character 229 
>/£»*, a Comedy of Plant us, its Chara&er. ibid. 

&/#, the Cenfor, why he oppofed the Progrefs of 
Learning among the Romans, 226— whether Au- 
thor of theDiftichs extant in his Name, 266— 
Chara&er of that Book 267 

Gtfa&r, Lutmtius 9 \ when Cp^^)» a67-r-his Bxpioib, 
iM.i ' ■profcribed. fey- Mar**, w;#^ .his 

Death, ibid.* ■ his Charader as a Poet. Mid. 
ChrmsX their ufc in Tragedy,, 167 their Of- 

\ fief laid down by . Hgrat * , fbi^ i.^i . ■ ■.•; ■— an Ccnety, 

:1 68----^lponJaid afi<k,and why fifcV. 

G/tilUria, a Comedy % oi Plauins^ its . Chanter 230 

Cl**dp*> Time and Place offti* Birth, lis <fa-**-rf£rft 

coming to Romi, 1 1 3 Favour with Sti/ich, 

Hid r^f StRta «f c *W > a P **** I why, 1 1 j 

• Character from the'Crltics',/}*/.— — — forae 

account of it frpm the Jnfcjption, 1 16 to 

which of his Poems his Honour's owing, ibid. 

—Favour with the J PrincxM'*^\\t>ty'*^-»hia 

: .- Marriage, MiV-^-.accoiii^Qjf feii f gtiU) u 6*4— of 

the jRapc of Proferfiiw lift M M \ VMl ■ o f hh* other 

'• Poems. 1 36^-r-of his IwtfXifMt j&/ , , , . > of 

. his Pauegyrica. .-....!.. i. - • • 1 38 

Comedy, how improved among the Grab, 1 $6*— • 

Liberty of the old Grtek Comedy, r6#V/>~setofined 

by the thirty Tyrants, /M.— .Rife of the middle 

Comedy, 157— of the new, ibid. ■ ■ parts 

of Comedy what, 175— —defined by Arijl$tl$ 9 

190 its firft Inventors, 191 ,. .how 

improved among the Rommnh 21 9-*-^ Difficulty 
of writing a good Comedy 24 1 

Comparisons, of Jafon to a Horferoufed by 

jSound of the Trumpet, 2$— —of Htr<nlts y \ 
Anxiety to a Bird's for her young, 27 ■ ■ ■ ■■ of the 

Valour 



INDEX. 

Valour of Ctlmxtt to a Torrent, 30—1 ofa 

Traveller at Sea, 4S— — The Fall of Chrjxus 

to a Pilecaft into the Sea, 50 of a raw Sailor 

to a young Poet, 1 19— —of Lmcbtfis and j£ohu t 

129 -ofa young Hero to a Lion's Whelp, 

13 9 Honoriut and Jrcadua compared to 

Cafior and P*Uum 141 



Dancing, among the Ancients, how ccferprehenfire, 
1 72. ■ r eckoned a part of Mafic 1 73 

Dh*yfia 9 the Feafts of Bacchus, how firft celebrated 
151— -—and when icz 

Drama, its -firft Rife, 149--— —among the Gmi/, 
150 a mong the Romans, i$3, te.diridcd 

into three Sorts too 

Dramatic Fi&ion, what 1 82, Ac 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

In Gaudian. 

Of Jupiter calling a Council of the Gods 121 
Of the Joy in HtTl on Pluto's Marriage 1 14, &t 
Of Sicily and Mount JEtna. 1 39. && 

Of Gerts\ Anxiety for her Daughter 1 33, &c 
Ofa fignal Vi&ory gained by Favour of a Storm 139 
Of the Apotheofis tflbtwUfius 140 

Of the Cytbtrean Grore 1 41, te 

In Flaccnsi 

Of the Seat of the Winds 1 5 

Of Akimtdis Imprecation I7» Ac 

Of the Gates of AW/, and Scat of theBleflcd 20, &c. 
Of Fame 2% 9 Ac. 

Of growing Love 24* **• 

Of (he Soul's Immortality *6 



INDEX. 

OftheHarpie* *g 

hiGoid. 

v 0f eke Gods aficmbling in Council 'us 

In Silius It aliens. 

Oefcription of the Alps 47, &c. 

Of the Soldiery Surprize there 48 

Of the River Ticinus 49 

In Juvtwd. 

1 Of Moderation in the Defire of Rkhei 84 

'Of the abfurd Oaths of the itava*/ 86 

rpf their De&anctiery «nd Rotary -8a 

Of the Divine Goodnefr 90 

Of-theFall 6f ^wni . 91* 4c. 
, Ol the Ambition of Annibol and Altxambr 92* &c. 

1 Of the Force of ill Habits 94, Ac 

In Ti^. 

Of the Seat of the Winds 1 6 

Of Dido's Imprecation 19 

Of /////and Efyzium 21 

bf Fame *3,*c. 

Of growing Love 85 

Of the Harpies 29 

Of a Torrent '31 

Of the Council of the Gods 122 

£. 

Exnius, when flourilhcd i6i 
Eloquence, why fo much ftudied by the An- 
cients 182 
Epic Poetry, fome Reflections upon it 1 35 

Epicbanmts, 
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1060 
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1064— Conpntitu takes &«#, and defeats tkeTjm 
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1066 
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294 19 

»■ 
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298 14 

*99 
300 
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301 17 

302 iS 

3°3 19 

304 20 

305 ^—DiwhjUn and 21 Confiantiui ancf &*-* 

Maximiam renounce 1 £r*a/ declared Empe- 
the Empire, rori; Ctmftantim dyings 

306 ^—Cmftantin* the 2 his Son ConjlanUnt fiic- 

307 Great* 3 cceds him, 
3 og 4 

3<»9 S 

310 , 
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3'6 11 
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321 16 

3** »7 
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29 

30 

3« 
3 2 
onftantineihtGitSLtH his Sons Gmfia*ti w * 9 

dics - Confians and Cwftait* 

Confiautint. 2 tins divide the Empire. 

3 

—Ctoflautint the 4 
younger kilTd. 



.• 7 
8 

9 
to. 
11 
12 
1* 

H 

15 

—Conftantiui fole 16 

mperor. 1 7 

18 

*9 
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INDEX. 

o. 

Oclavia, a Tragedy, its Chara&er m 215 

Qcdpus, his Story, £io Oedipus, a Tragedy, 

cxamiu'd, 212— —Stile of it 115 

P. 

Pacwvius, Birth and Character, 262 — Death, ibid.— 
his Stile cenfur'd ibid. 

Pailadius the Poet, when flourifh'd and his Cha- 
rter 285 
Pantomimes, their Character 163 
Paulina t Wi(z to&»fra, her Affection and Confiancy 202 
Per fa, a Comely of Plautus 2,33 
Petronius, Titus, Arbiter, when flourifhed, 282— -his 
Favour with Kero, ibid. — Account of his Work, 28 1 
— Account of him from Tacitus, 282,&c. — Manner 
of his Death cenfured 283 
Pbihm.n, the Comic poet, when flourifhed, and his 
Character, 192 — often gain'd the Prize from 
Mcnander — ibid 
Poor mi o, a Comedy of Terence, when firft acted 245 
Plow:*, the Comic Poet, when flourifhed, and his 
Character 192 
Plautus, when and where born, 240— how many 
Plays of his according to Varro, 217 — his Epitaph, 
218— his Character, 220, Sec. — his Numbers and 
Wit condemned by Horace, 221 — how far to be 
excufed, ibid. — his Character from Quint ilia*, iz$ 
Conduit of the Drama, 2 24 — in what blam'd,Z25— 
his Numbers on what Account cenfured by Horace, 
2 2 1 — compared with Terence 227 
Plautius a Comic Poet, when flourifhed 263 
Plato, his Objections to Dramatic Poetry, 194— 
anfwered 195, &c. 
Plays, thofe of Plautus and Terence compared, from 

234 to 241 

Pluto, his Speech to Pro/erpine 126, &c. 

Poetry, how farfuperior toHiftory 184, &c. 

Parmtlui, 



I N D E X. 

Pcnmhts % a Comedy.of Plant u s\ Character of it 233 
P$//h, talus Afinius, when flourifhed, 273— his 

Chara&er, ibid.— -Enmity to Geero, ibid.— 

Conduit, Exploits, and Death ibid. 

Ptmponiuj Stcundujy a Tragic Poet, when flourifhed, 

265— —his Character »66 
Pomponius a Writer of Atttllant Plays, 265 hit 

Character 266 

Ponticus 9 when flourifhed, 277— —his Character ibid. 
Porcius Licinius Ttgula % when flourifhed, 262— —his 

Charader ibid. 

Prologues, how ufed by P/autus, 232— -and by 
. Terence 249, &c. 

Quiutikus Varus when flourifhed, 270— — »hia Em- 
. f loymente and Chara&er ibid. 



Rabirius, when flourifhed, 278— his Character ibid. 
Rape of Proferpine, a Poem, Account of it 1 19, &c. 
Rofcius, the. Comedian, when flourifhed, 180 ■ his 

Contention with Cicero ibid. 

Rudttn, a Comedy of Plauius %%% 

Mutilius Numatianus Gal/ut, when flourilh'd and hit 

Chara&er a8jj 



Sa&inus, when flourifhed, 278— —Account of hfir 
Works ibid, k 279 

Satire pcrfedled by Juvenal, 78— — —its Original 
Signification, ibid.——— Beginning and Progrefs, 
79, &c. imitated the old Greek Comedy, 83— its 
Subje&s 89 & 90 

Satirical Pieces, by whom firft brought to fome per* 
fedtion, 1 57— whether the Romans had any 161' 

Scenic Games, when firft inftituted at Rite 158 

Sgdigitusft/catiuwhcn fiourifh'dand hiiCharacle/ 284 

Sentc** 



INDEX. 



$***{*, Lmtw Am*w t the 



Foct. when and where 
met e» i Ar/ — Fa v o Q r 



born* 



frit 



Fhiltfopber aad Tftth 
— ills Batuik 
jigriffm* and Mr# # 2I5 
— hi* Difgrace, 201 — M*n*cr of qji Dcatt*, *cf— 
Ckiratter ,ui j>*\uuatic ['oeMCC^&c*— *hii &: 
$jqrfa the younger, a Tragic Foet, his Chancer, is ; 
Jtolii i%w> - bi* Charade? if} 

$*pttmi*s titiuj, in* Character $91 

St+trtii Gtffiui. whtfifiourHbed,, 173— Jw Charatkr* 
Death and Conduct. 174 

favtrvi, G>rmli*4> when flourifced, 278— hb Cha- 



afcA 
'99 



rafter 
$*rmut r Julta^ his Character 
Streams Smmrnmitus. his Character 
SVJ, iu ufc in Comedy 

"«*&** when flourtfhedt 155—1*13 Character 
ri*a r his Character 
Stage, if well regulated, t School of Virtue 
£#v//a, Arumtiut; when flourished, 3 83 ~hb Character 

jjtiA 
JViYeW, a C<wedy of PUmtm *n 

Stile, how far depends on the different Geiiai of 

Nations, 256— an Author's Stile* whj dtfficak ct 

be (he wd in the be A T ran/la tiorca &U. 

SiiUcb* t h i s C h ?. ra cte r, 1 1 5 ■ -- Fa vo nr aad AUfflBCt 

with TbtodojiMj, 1 14— with Hm»mh *fa^— i» 

Fan m 

Strafo* C*far f a Tragic Poet, when flourished »6j 
Sulpuia, the Foetefs, when flour iihed, 284 — Chancer 

of her Works ibid k rS£ 

tyrm, PMw> whra£onri0ifd # and Ghara^ci of ku 

Mtmei ibB 



L 



Talk of the Moderns, why different from that of th 
M-mm *# 

Termer when and whew bom, 242— urn J c • Slate* 
24 3 — by whom made free,i^M— hb Intimacy with 
&ifk and Z*&w * tii &—**Mcd by tfcsza in wtftiog 

hit 



, 



I N D E £ 

sya, A/— $wH**i*is Accoaiftof it, ta^k* 
Valgius faid of it, tf/V. — reads ftis fir ft Pity to 
rvj, iW,- bis Character in general among thft 
fits, ibid— how ha treated Tertnct, ibid.— 
r# fert out for Gr*«y, ibid— Suetonius' a mif- 
•bout the true N amber of his Plays, #&/ Ac 
-his Character m a Dramatic Poet, 247— hit 
ency in defcribing the Manners, ibid. &c.— - 
r Difpofition ofhisPlays,248— in the Decorum , 
? Stage, 249 — in managing a double Plot, ibid. 
y he always copied from the Grteh, 252— 
hara&er from Varra and Vtlltius PstgrcmUu^ 
-Politenefs of his Dialogue, 254— — 7#r«rr# 
a &0u?» in his Genius than Plautus 9 155— his 
of writing his Plays, 257 — wherein tie railed 

259 
wot, Maurus, when flourifhed, and his Cha- 
r 284 

; of the Antients, Account of it 1 77 

when flourifhed, 152— Improvements he 
in the Gw/e Drama. 153 

2oifM, a Tragic Poet, when flourifhed 264 
y, defined by AriftotU 9 187 — its ufefulneis 
•ated, 193, &c— fome Reflections on the 
uct of the. Antients in it 2049 &c. 

tits, a Comedv ©f PUaum 233, &c 

r/ir/, a Comedy of Plautus 234 

/, a Tragic Poet, when flourifhed 260 

/ and Trabta, Comic Poets, when flourifhed 

264 



r C*/0, when flourifhed, and his Character 

269 
, when flourifhed, and his Character ^ 278 
• of Characters, the Antients deficient in their 
1 as to this, 2 59 — how excufable, ibid, and 260 
and Tucca, when flourifhed, 276— Character 

of 



INDEX 

mfy*rim> and of kb Writings /ft/— Jib Fa* 
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